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PREFACE. 

B been said tlmt the traditionary lore of Ireland, 
lid all the nmi'vell^iis h-gencU and tales aboiil 
' good people," are going fast from the old 
'land, and tlint the native liuniorof llie people h doLsd 
rich and racy as of old. For my part, however, Iain 

C" uist enough to believe differently ; for personal 
rvation in the land of the shamrock has convinced 
me tlmt the people there to-day are just as proud of 
'lie fairy-lore of their Motherland as were their an- 
wtors of yorf. It nuitt<;r« not whetlier it be within 
lie snug fiirni-Iioiise, or by the blight tnif-fire in the 
Joad-side cabin, the traveller and stranger will still 
pud the Vanithee of the hoime, or the aged gramisire, 
irer ready to resale liiin with some quaint chronicle 
the i*onka, the I..epi'ecli«iin, the Fetch, or llie 
uiaJiee, with a wit as sparkling aa the streHtulets in 
pish glcna. 

Some writers avor that the cluiracter of a nation 
BlBy be learned from itH popnlnr songs and ballade : 
"lat the mind, the habits, and the morals of a peoph- 
may be guided by its song writers. Very true; still. 
! maintain that tlie tradltionai-y lore of a people U 
cnli-ulated tn exert even as great an influence, inwx- 
~IMUcli ui the legend which is connected with a castle, 
urine, or round-tower will live m xU« \\w\vvot>j q\ 
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the inhabitants of its neighborhood after castle, shrine, 
and round-tower have become ruins. 

And in Iieland one need rarely trudge a mile with- 
out beholding some boreen, rath, lake, hill, or mould- 
ering stone to wliich is attached some humorous tale, 
or weird legend. 

In excuse for some of the defects of the Turf-fire 
StorieSj the writer may state that many of them have 
been hastily written within prescribed limits for various 
journals ; but notwithstanding tlie limited space allowed, 
while attempting to portray the Irish peasant, I en- 
dejivored as mucli as possible to avoid caricature, 
bearing in mind the advice given by Hamlet to the 
players : that a subject overdone, " though it make 
the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve." 

The American reader may rest assured that the 
so-called Irish peasant we sometimes see pictured as 
a compound of idiot and buffoon is sin^ply a creature 
of the imagination, to be found onl}- in the stage farce 
or in the prejudiced pages of some anti-Irish magazine. 

The greater number of the following sketches are 
original ; the others have been transcribed, and in 
most cases materially altered, from the musty pages of 
some 

" Quaint and Curious Volumes of forgotten lore." 

In conclusion, it only remains for me to express the 
hope that the book may be accorded an indulgent re- 
ception by the lovers and well-wishers of the Green 
Isle. 

Barry O'Connor. 

New York, May, 1890, 
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ELLI Mnny ji lightlieai'ted boy 
Hnd ^irl will never t'or;;et tlie 
»<)iTOWii ut" that temble uavBon. 
Miiiiy ft rosy cheek lost its beau- 
tiful lilmiiii iiixi wiilmred like the 
yellow leaves that fall lii autumn, 
riie cheenng song and the ring- 
ing laugh, tiiat used to lift the 
tluitc.h with joy in the little cab- 
ini* o' Kihnoie, had togive place 
tlie same yenr to the niouniful xong n' the Keener* 
who came to wail over tlie loved ones before they wor 
! Inid in their last bed In the green church-yard. It 
WM then you would hear the bitter sob from old 
and young. Full gi-aves and empty cu|>lioanU wor 

tilentiful, wliilo grief and hunger went bund in 
land. The big Iiouaes o' tlie (juality Buffered little 
or nothing. Kumine spread her big wings far and 
Dear, but idie alwayH conthrived to pnitH Iiy the strong 
doom o* the rich ; it vfAs the poor alone that felt lier 
deadly touch. Tlie very birds on the treeit seemed to 
warble notlnng but sorrowful notes. That was the year 
of tlie famine; a cowld chill creeps over me every lime I 
lliink of it. Many a weary mile I had to travel, for 
dATs and weeks, at the risk o' my life, along the wild 
Atlnntic Con«t, to collect sny-wi-ed enough to keep 
body and suiil togetlier in the liiile family vt. v(«&\&'^ 
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duty to support ; but say- weed was poor food to live 
on for seven days in the week, and we soon began to 
feel the want of proper nourishment ; it was then that 
the famine fever began to spread itself, and once that 
took howld, it was high time to send for the clergy 
and prepare for a better world. Though me and mine, 
through the tnercy of Heaven, I am thankful to say, 
escaped as if by a miracle. 

One day, in the hate o' summer, when I was nearly 
wasted to a shadow, hunting high and low, far and 
near, trying to earn the price of a crust for the wife 
and children, a mighty strange thought entered my 
head. 

I took a little hammer along with me from the cab- 
in, and wandered away on a quiet country road, out- 
side the village, till I got within about half a mile of 
Lord Killwillin's domain, where I spied a big hape o' 
stones on one side of the road ; so I sat down at once 
under a green hedge, and rattled away with my ham- 
mer as busy as a nailer, breakin' the stones into small 
pieces to pave the roads. I used to earn an odd six- 
pence at stone-breakin', and mighty hard-earned money 
it was, I can tell ye. Well, on this particular day 
Fm spekkin^ of, I knew that owld Killwillin would 
soon have to pass me by on his way home to the Castle, 
for he happened to be dining out with a fox-hunting 
earl, that came over from England to enjoy himself 
in Ireland. 

Now Lord Killwillin was as big an owld tyrant as 
you could find from this to himself; he would think 
no more of crushing a distressed tenant than he would 
of tossing off his tumbler of punch. 

He had a face as red as the setting sun, and a head 

o' hair as gray as a badger, and a corporation that 

often put me in mind of an elephant that used to be 

in the Zoological gardens o' the Phoenix Park. 

, However, he had one weak point, and that point al-' 
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■ways got the upper Iiand of liini, after he got through 
dining on the fato' the hind; when he emptied his bot- 
tle o' clarot, or uliorry, or champagne you would take 
him for auothor man entirely, and the poor man that 
wag hicky enough to meet him on his way home in 
that fltate never went empty-handed. He had always 
a gift to he»fow while the tit was on him, in the shape 
of a crown piece or a sovereign, more or less, and as 
1 ha|>pened to be the first man in his jiath, ho found 
nie hard at work breakiii' the stones as if mj' very hfe 
depended nn it 

" Lanty Lanagan," says he, when he got up to 
where I w<is workin,' " 1 see you are hard at work. 
That's right, my man. Stick' to that, and always 
ibear in mind the golden motto that ' By indusby we 
thrive.' If you have no objection, I'll sit down by tins 
cool spring and have a few minutes chat with you. I 
.begin to feel the weight of this overcoat ; I thought we 
were going to have a rainj- day, when I started from 
jtlie Castle." 

, " Kg wonder a lieavy man like yoii," says I. " would 
feel tired, higgin" a murt.herin' heavy coat like that 
overyoiirami. Sit down there, sir, and rest youmelf," 
8«v» I, pointing to n stone seat beside a clear, bub- 
jbling. spring tiiat rushed down from the mountain 
ude and through the hr-dge, making a party little 
iwell on the shady side of the road, whore it was cov- 
ered bv the branches of a big tree. 

" When lie nat down, he wiped the perspiration from 
hii face, and, indeed, his fat cheeks wor sored at the 
time, I couhi have lit my pipe again' them. 
. "Stone breaking is |)0(iv employment, Lanty," say» 
he, throwing me bis overcoat. " It must be a hard 
way of earning nn lionest shilling." 

" Ad honest penny, ye mane," says I; "for, faix, the 
■hillins' are as scarce as good landlords." I thought 
""d ^ve liim a rap wldh; I had the chance. 
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^^Ah Lantj,^ says he, '^ these fiunine times play 
tally ho with the best of us, high, low, rich, and poor 
alike. Take my own ease for example. Just one homr 
ago only, I met my rent collector, and I was expecting 
tliat at the very lowest calculation he would be able to 
hand me over fifteen hundred pounds, and how much 
do you think I received t Why, a beggarly six hun- 
dred.'' 

"From my heart, I pity your Lordship,*' says I, 
purtindin' to feel for the owld leech ; " but I wish I had 
a trifle o' your complaint this minit," thought I in my 
own mind. 

" Indeed Lanty, to speak the c«indid truth, I am los- 
ing all heart lately ; the good old times have gone, I 
am afraid, never to return. Why, man, in former years 
I wa» able to spend the most of my time in London or 
Paris, far away from the petty annoyances of my Irish 
estate, but of late years I've got to be a stupid old 
*8tay at home.'" 

" Troth, sir, if you and the rest o' your class," says 
I, no way mealy-mouthed about giving him his answer, 
"that draws your thousands, at the expense o' the 
))oor nmn's sweat, had only practised the game of stay 
at home, instead of scatterin' your Irish goold amon 
furriners, you'd have less to answer for this blesse 
day." 

" Your opinion of my class, as you term it, is not a 
very exalted one," says he. 

" Don't ask my opinion of your class, your Lordship, 
for I have personal reasons for not giving it." 

" You are usually a straightforward fellow, Lanty; 
tell me truly, I shall not be offended, why are you so 
loth to let me hear your opinion of my class I " 

" The answer is simple, your Lordship," says I, " It 
a maxim o' mine never to spake ill of a man before his 
face." 

"Lanty," says he^ laughing heartily, '^I admire 
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your honesty; you have the courage of your coii- 
victioiiB, at all events, and I often find tliat the frieze 
and tiainiel of tlie peasant covers a better heart than 
the bniadclotli of an eiirl." 

" ThHt's a fine sentiment, your Lordsliip," says I, 
"but it has very little effect on a man like me, that 
hiun'c taitted a morsel these tliree days, barrin' some 
Bua-weed." 

" Sea-weed," says he, turning- up tlie white of his 
eye*. " Luntv, my poor fellow, why didn't you 
«[iply to rne! Iiand rae that coat." Wliun 1 gave uim 
the coat he pulled from a pocket a big rowl o' bank- 
notes. 

"There," says lie, "take that, do something for 
vour little family." What he gave me liappened to 
be a five pound note; he then put the big rowl back 
into tJie poi'ket of the coat, wlncli he threw over his 
linn and was just turning on his heel to go home, 
when I said to Ijiin. "your Loidsliip appears to be 
overheated, and a mile and a half of a dusty road to 
trudge is too mucli for a heavy man like you; the 
walk iiaelf i* enough, witliout Iiiggin'*a big coat like 
t]iai with you ; besides, sir, the hiate I can do will be 
to show uiy gratitude for the note you gave me, so 
just give me the coat, and I'll carry it for you as far as 
the domain." 

" Lanty," says he, throwing me the coat, " I'll not 
baulk a good intention ; moreover, I always like to 
travel in agreeable company." 

At last we started to go, but before we advanced 
tliree paces, I gave a sudden cry of pain, staggered 
backward, and fell into the stone seat beside the bub- 
bling spring, with his lordship's" coat over my arm. 

'* Wl»t ails you, LantyT " says he. 

"Oh, sir, I am afraid it IS coming on me again," says I. 

" You look faint, sit where you are until I bathe 
teuiplutt with some spring w&tAc" 
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The next minute he dashed the full of his two hands 
of the cold water into ray face and made me shiver 
like a. Newfoundland dog after a swim. 

"I felt it creepin' on me," says I, *'and I knew I 
was in for anotlier attack of it" 

'* An attack of what ? " says he, steppin' back from 
me. 

** I don't wish to frighten your Lordship," says I, 
** for its' mighty ketchin." 

*' What ? " says he, turnin' paler by degrees. " Tell 
me, Lanty, my good fellow, what it is that ails you, 
and perhaps I may be able to send you relief." 

** Don't blame me, sir, when I tell you what it is. 
About five \Veeks ago, there was a great many o' my 
neighbors carried away with the same complaint ; my 
turn soon came, but I got over the first attack, and 
I've had nothing since to keep my strength up but 
sea-weed ; and I'm afraid, sir, this present attack is the 
fruits of it" 

" Why, you unfortunate vagabond," yelled his Lord- 
ship, at the same time giving a leap that would have 
made the fortune of an acrobat, ** you're suffering 
from famine fever." 

** I am afeerd so," says I, rising to mj' feet 

'* Keep back, you rascal," sa3's he ; *' if you advance 
one inch, I'll shoot you down as I would a rat." 

" Here's your Lordship's property," says I, handing 
him the coat 

Don't come near me ! throw the coat into the stream — 
disinfect it — burn it — fumigate it — never let my e3'e8 
light on it again ! " 

** But what about the rowl o' bank-notes that's in 
the pocket, your Lordship ? " 

** Keep them yourself," says he ; " do as you please 
with them ; if I got all the wealth in Europe I would 
not touch anything that passed through your contami- 
nated fingers." 
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^V With tlifit, sir, lie wiuldled along tlie rond quicker 
^^dian he ever did before; he used to be subject to tlie 
^^poiit, but 1 think t!ie friglit I gave him cured iiim o' 
thiiL I llioughl I'd die with the kiighiu' as I watched 
till he disappoiired up the avenue h-adin^to tlie Castle. 
J soon made myself acquainted with the amount of 
roll n' notes, and found close upon six hundred 
inds, Wlien T remembered tlmt he said I could do 
I I pleiLsed with it, I lost no time in bringing my wife 
id crhildreu to Dotlymount hero, and it wiisn't long be- 
toro I bought this little cottiige.. 

I have prospered ever since I left Kihnore. I wrote 
to Lor^l Killwilliii a sliort time iigo mid eiiclnsed a 
check fnr six hundred ponn<ls. He returned i 
"^he never liked to spoil sport." 

Hiiwever, air, I have always considered that my 
irsc Bteppiu'- stone to success was when I took posses- 
ion of lits Lordship's coat. 
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jORNEY Cooney, of Ardfinane, was at one time 
tlie most comfortable small farmer in tlie Coun- 
ty of Tipperary. Corney was a diligent worker in 
working hours ; no one ever saw him lounging about 
in idleness when labor was in demand, and, moreover, 
he was possessed of a true and devoted heplmate. Cor- 
ney himself was somewhat of a close-fisted fellow, 
while Peggy, liis faitlifiil wife, was generous almost to 
a fault. The latch of the door was never lifted with- 
out a welcome ; rich or poor, it was all the same to 
her, A bite and a sup, given with pride to her equals 
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and with joy to the hungry waj'farer, was ever to be 
had at her table; a Reat by the cheerful chimney-cor- 
ner, and a smoke of tlie pipe, and maybe a drop of 
mountain dew, was always proffered to the weary trav- 
eller. 

Well, it so hapiKtned that year after year Coniey's 
afiainn got worse by degrees. At last came the year 
of the bad harvest ; the crops all failed, their last cow 
died, and put the finishing stroke on poor Corney's 
perplexities. 

Matters had nearly arrived at a desperate state when, 

one Biimmers niornhig, Corney sighed deeply as he 

took bis *wat by the side of his wife. " I woudher, 

Peg acushia, where the next male is to come from f 

, for this is the last mbuthfiil that's left us." 

" Comey agra," replied his wife. "Don't be losin' 
[ heart like tlint; healtli and strength is still left to us; 
I an' sure, if the worst happens, haven't ye the owld 
(fiddle that's liangin' on the wall, an' who knows but 
[ it may bring ye good luck." 

I "lot, woman alive! said Comey. "If I was to 
I thravel al! Ireland, it would bring no more than a gui- 
I nea at the very most, and how long would that lastf " 
I " And d'ye think it's to sell the fiddle, 1 mane, Cor- 
[ney! Goo<lneM forbid ; indeed, 'twould be a sore day 
; if you wor to part with that owld relic of happv days. 
You, that could play upon it at one time before tbe 
I highest o' the land." 

" I'm afmid thim pleasant times will never come 
again. Peg jewel." 

" Don't be niakin little o' ycr talents, Comey ; if ye 
jist thry a chune on it, I'll go ball ye can make it spake 
as toft an' as sweetly this bte^ed minit as you did the 
first day we met at the fair o' Clogheen." 

Comey vea» finally persnnded to take down the fid- 
I die, and after putting it into ship-shape, he immediate- 
[ly took leave of las faithful helpmate, and set out with 
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a light heart, and an empty purse, to try his luck in 
the lottery of life. Before he had reached the first mile- 
stone, he was accosted by a strange looking mail. 

" The top o' the mornin' to you, Mr. Cooney," said 
the stranger. " It's beautiful weather for walkin'." 

** Grand weather indeed, sir," said Corney, " but 
though youVe called me by name, I haven't the pleas- 
ure o' knowin yours." 

" Oh, as for that," said the stranger, " I'll go bail 
you'll know me well enough before )^ou're a day older. 

" Well, I hope I'll have raison to be proud o' yer 
acquaintance, sir, whoever ye are," said Corney. 

" If ye only behave like the honest man I take you 
for, I don't think you'll have cause to repent my friend- 
ship," said the stranger; ^^ but whftt is it takes ye from 
home, if it's a fair question ? " 

"An empty pocket, and an empty cupboard," was 
Corruey's reply. 

** And why d'ye burdhen yourself with that owld 
fiddle '? " 

" I intend to thry an' earn an honest sixpence if I 
can ; it isn't that I'm much of a player, but there was 
a time when I could howld my own agin any fiddler 
in the province." 

** Thry a chune till I hear ye," said the stranger, 
" for I'm a bit of a musical critic myself." 

" Corney having performed one of his favorite airs, 
in his best style, asked the stranger, if that was plazin' 
to his ear." 

** Well, if that's what you call music," replied the 
stranger, " I'll recommend ye to seek some other call- 
in'. Why, man alive. I could knock more harmony out 
o' the bottom of an owld saucepan in wan minit, than 
you could squeeze out o' your fiddle in a month o* 
Sundays ; hand me the bow here till I rosin it ; there 1 
now take it, an' maybe we'll hear something worth 
listening to." 
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I Corney was soon sawing away with indefatigable 
I vigor, and at last became perfectly furious; in fact, he 

waa 80 entranced, that he could scarcely believe it was 

the wune old fiddle ! 

"By all tliat's deliglitful," he exclaimed, "if my 
I darlin Pej* could only hear me now, it would be as 

goodasaitin'and dhriiikin' to ln^r for a mouth to come ; 
I why. milk an' honey couldn't howld a candle to it for 
I sweetness ; the great bard of Ireland, Oarolan himself, 
I couldn't aqiiil it Tell me sir, am I asleep! If I'm 
[ only dlimmin', don't waken me for the world." 
I " You're neitlier sleepin' nor dhraniin'," said the 
I Btranger; "but if vou wish to know tlie saycret o' 
[ your muaical skill, I'll enlighten ye ; it'« all contained 
I in tliia bit o' magical rosin, and what is luore bewitch- 
[ in' still, it van bring ye goold by tlie handful if you'll 
I only folly my instructions." 

I " If I'm not niakin' too bowld sir, might I ax ye to 
r break me off a little bit of it, and I'll uot forget ye for 
[ your kindiM!«s." 

I " Xo. Corney, for if I bruck it, the charm would 
I Uvo it entirely ; but if you're agi-eeable, I'll be your 
I tliravtdlin' companion, and we'll share tho profits o' tlie 
I fiddle aquilly between us." 

I " Very well, sir, it's a bargain, there's my hand on it" 
I "Kow, Corney, take my advice, and never thry to 
I docavo me, for if ye do, you'll be a loser in tho end. 
I So comealong; we'll ihravel as far as Lord J oily boy's ; 
I tfaure's to be a big fai»t at the Castle to-night, and if 
I you show your nccompliBhment on the fiddle, with a 
I touch o' my rosin, we are sure to renp a rich harvest." 
I When tliey arrived at the Castle, lliey received a 
I kindly welcome from Lord JoIIvboy, who lost no 
I time in ininxlucing them to his (li»tingiiished guests. 
I •* You tell me,* said his Lordship, addressing Corney, 
["tliHt you are a skilled musician." 
I "Thesorra a belther you'd find in Ireland, though 
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if 8 myself that sez it, " replied Corney ; " and if the 
purty ladies and the grand gintlemen I see around me 
are ready to listen to me, I'll begin this minit and 
show them what I can do, if it's plazin' to your Lord- 
ship.^ . . 

" Your will is our pleasure,^' said Jollyboy. 

Corney having rubbed his bow with the stranger's 
rosin, set to and executed with exquisite 'taste one of 
his sweetest melodies. The success of his performance 
electrified the brilliant gathering; they were spell- 
bound. 

" Sir," cried Lord Jollyboy, grasping Corney by the 
hand, "you are indeed a wonderful genius! The 
power of your music has almost transported me into 
an ecstasy. Are you a native of this country 1 " 

" I am sir," said Corney, " and I'm proud o' the 
Green Island that gave me birth. It was in the sweet 
little village of Ardfinane I was born, an' that's just 
about wan day's walk from your Lordship's Castle." 

" Ireland has reason to be proud of your transcend- 
ent talents." 

Corney and the stranger were then invited to the 
banquetting ball, and it need scarcely be added that 
ample justice was done to the good things spread 
before them. When they were ready to depart, 
Lord Jollyboy courteously conducted them as far as 
the Castle porch. " Take this," said he, placing a 
purse in Corney's hand ; ** it contains one hundred 
guineas; it is but a slight token of my gratitude for 
the infinite pleasure you have afforded me. Good 
night, my friends, and may prosperity attend your 
efforts." 

" Be my song," whispered Corney to the sti*angera8 
they left the Castle, "a hundred guineas, besides a 
supper fit for a king, is a mighty good* beginning for 
the owld fiddle, after hangin' idle so long on the cab- 
in wall" 
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'^Toa may thank my rosin for your good lock,'' 
said the stranger. 

It was about midnight when they left Castle Jolly- 
boy, and as they did not wish to arriTe at the village 
to which they were bound until day-breakr the jour- 
ney was as slowly performed as poanble Every re- 
markable object on the way was noticed* and its 
history minutely detailed by Comey, who still held 
possession of the purse of guineas 

When the sun rose, many beautiful green spots and 
hawthorn valleys excited warm bursts of admiration. 
The morning, indeed, was beautifuL the fields in bloom, 
and everything cheerful, and the song of the lark 
tlirew life and animation over the previous stillness of 
the country. Wlien they had arrived within sight of 
Ardfinane Casde they turned off into a deep glen, a 
little to the left, and Comey, after having seated him- 
self under a white-thorn bush which grew on the banks 
of a rivulet, began to devise the best means of ridding 
himself of the stranger s company. - Well my friend,** 
he observed, " Fm might v thankful to ye for your com- 
pany, but as Tm now afmost within sight o' my little 
cabin, I don't see why I should l>e a trouble to vou 
any longer. So 111 bid you go^^i bye. an' gr>od fuck 
an long life t'ye, for your sar\ice to rue." 

* " You may keep vour good wishe?,'' remarkeil the 
stranger, somewhat Jryly ; ••you may nf-ed them more 
than I do; pay me my price, and its' all Til tiiroiible 
you for." 

**The price o' wliatf asked f'oniey. with well- 
feigned simplicity. 

*' The price o' my rosin, or io spake jilainer, pay me 
over one half o' that hundred jruineas." 

" D'ye think I'm a gom f " 

*' No, indeed, you re too much of a fox for that, 
but youll find I'm as cute as ye. Now I think we'll 
both be purty well satisfied witli fifty guineas a piece 
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in our pock^rtK : bo just ^ve me my sliare an' let me 
go, ixjv dac'int rijan." 

'^ rll {five you five guineas, and I think that^s payin* 
you well for your bit o' rosin : so say the wotd, ye 
may eitlier t«ke it or lave it." 

'* hiKtead o* luixterin' in this manner HI tell ye what 
we'll do," said the stranger; ^*give me the parse, and 
we'll leave the whole matter to be decided by that 
poor owld cripple that's restin' himself behind that 
white-thoni buhh ; is'nt that fair enough f ^ 

'^ It is," said Corney, handing him the purse, *'and 
if he decides that five guineas b enough for ye, youll 
l>e contint." 

"Agreed," replied the stranger; Corney then 
looked behind the whitethorn for the cripple alluded 
to, but no such individual met his gaze; he next 
turned to address his travelling companion, but the 
Ktrarjger had disappeared.' The poor fellow stood ab- 
solutely dumb-founded when lie discovered that he 
was alone, and as empty handed as when he had set 
out to woo Dame Fortune. 

" Come 1)Hck here," he roared ; " where are ye hid- 
in' yourself? bring back niygoold, ye schamin rogue. 
Stop him, the thief o' the world. Stop the robber." 

But his cries were unavailing ; he was only answered 
by the voice of the grouse on the hill-sides, the bleat- 
ing of sheep and lambs in the meadows, the pee-weet 
of the wheeling lapwing, or the mellow and varied 
notes of the thrush and black-bird. " It's only a waste 
o' breath," he continued. ** Sure, I might just as well 
be whistlin' jigs to a mile-stone. O Corney, Corney ! 
Will ye never have a grain o' sinset This is tne 
fruits o' pickin' up wid strangers, an' tellin' them your 
mind. What'U I do at all ? I can't: go back to Feg, 
the crathur, as poor as when I left her. I know what 
I'll do. ni trudge back wid my fiddle to Castle Jolly- 
boy , and who, knows but maybe his Lordship will 
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I'gi' me a scrap o' wriliti' that will be a passport for 
' me to all tlie big families in Ireland." Having formed 
this plan, he lost no lime in putting it into execution. 
It was near tlie sunset bour, wlien be beiield once 
. more the majestic Caslle lifting its head and prondly 
■ towering- above the venlaitt slope on wliich it stood, 
Comey, on being iidniitted to the Castle, received 
warm welcome from its bosnitabie owner. " Some 
d fair}' must have sentyon nitber/'said Lord Jolly- 
l)oy, "for yon are just in time, perliaps, to save tlie 
Qife of my only son; he was so enraptured hwt niglit 
ll)y tlio spell 01 your nh;irniing muHic, that he has done 
PBothing but rave about it from thetiuieof your depart- 
ure from the Castle; in fact, he cjin neither eat, drink, 
bor sleep ; indeed, 1 feel convinced that one of your 
*woet strains is tlie only medicine that can effect a 
'permanent cure. So take your post therp, my good 
friend, and do your best," saying which hia lordship 
placed Comey in a position facing the door of his son^s 
chamber. 

'* Meelia Murdher ! " said Comey, satto voce, "liow 
will I get on without a touch of the magic rosin f " 

He had barely uttered this sentence ere bis strange 
travelling companion stood beside him. 

" I've not desarted ye yet, Corney, " wlilapered the 
latter; "give me the bow here till I put the charm in 
it" 

Conioy was utterly bowihlored ; liowever, he soon 
^ined his selfpossession, and taking the bow from 
I atranger, be perfnrined in a manner tiial oxcollud 
''b previous efforts, indeed. The youtliful invalid 
_i BO struck by the wingidar patlins wliich Corney 
^voked from that sweetest and most sorrowful of all 
melodies, the Irinb airof tlio "Conlin," that be rose from 
mcb, to the extreme delight of liis father, in 
liealtli and spirits than he had ever enjoyed 
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Corney and the stranger were lionized for the re- 
mainder of the evening. As they were about to leave 
the Castle, Lord Jolly boy drew Corney aside. " Here/' 
said he, " is a letter of introduction to Sir Horace 
Desmond ; take it, it may be of great service to you. 
You must also accept this small leather bag." 

" What am I to do with the bag, your lordship I " 
asked Corney. 

" Keep it!" said Lord Jolly boy. 

" Is there anything as a keep-sake inside to remem- 
ber ye by I for you're such a warm-hearted gin tleman, 
I would'nt like ever to forget you." 

" Yes, when you open it you will find two hundred 
guineas, as a reward for your service to my son ; in 
fact, I may add that he is, in a great measure, indebt- 
ed to you for his life." 

Corney and the stranger, having bade farewell and 
" long life " to Lprd Jollyboy, started forth, without 
a moment's delay, for the residence of Sir Horace 
Desmond, a distance of about thirty miles. Feeling 
somewhat jaded, after a walk of ten miles, they were 
compelled to take shelter for the night at a road-side 
tavern. 

" I hope, Corney," said the stranger, after they had 
finished a hearty supper, *' that you'll be more upright 
in your dalings with me this time than you wor wid 
the first money you got" 

" In truth," replied Corney, " I think the less ye 
say about that, the better it will be for yourself ; you 
thricked me nately that time, but the next time ye 
thry to outwit me, you'll have to rise piui;y early in 
the momin'." 

" Don't blame me," said the stranger, " blame your 
own greediness ; if ye only acted honestly and above 
boord, you'd be a richer man this minit by fifty 
guineas." 

•^ Look now," said Corney, placing the leather bag, 
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with his letter of recoiiiiiiend.it ion, on tlie table, " there 

Jl^ie as good Jia a fortune in thwt sinall bit o' paper, and 

K'o hundred guinemt besiden in that leather bag, an, 

foxy an' cute as you iire, you see I'm rieher now 

no you by one liuiidred guineiUj; so wlmtd'ye tliink 

lo' iliai, my fint- fellow !" 

* I think yer knowledge o' figuiei* is very limited," 

bvetortud the stranger ; " sluu'e, 1 eould find jou a goa- 

t ihc height o' niy knee tliat would moke up the suui 

4jrthan tln.t. Let me jog your memory ; don't yc 

] HS plain ati a piku-stal]' that, when I get my .share 

o' what's inside that leather bag, you'll be a poorer 

man, afier all, by one hundred guineas, than what I 

will Imj" 
L " Now, d'ye suppose for wan moment," said Corney, 
ptlutt I'm stupid enough to let ye deludher me wid 
wer figures an' yom- bcHjli hirnin'f No, faix," he added, 
Striking the table with his clenched fis^t, " and whoever 
Hets a single guinea orii of the bag, hari'in' I'm wlllin' 
■jo give it. will have to prove himself a better man 
■tinn 1 am." 

I "Corney, my dacint man, I'm afeerd you're too hot 
■JSmfiored entirely for me ; we'd never agree as thrav- 
btin' companions. See how ai«y 1 take it ; now just 
■teep your limper, and we'll have a warm jug o' punch 
Khi the head of it, and settle the matter in a quiet, pace- 
Bliie wav; thisis a nate, c-osey room, an' there's aclieer- 
Bnl tnrf-fire, so wo might just as well make ourselves at 
■|i>iu«, nn' not he ballyraggin' aich other in this way. 
Hl«rore I t-nll for thenuncli, maybe you'd hand me that 
Bluck pipe from the liob beyant, an' after a few whitFs, 
H go bail, I'll raison out the case wid a clearer head." 
B Cnnioy npproached the hob, but could find no black 
Bupu, anil when he returned to the table hediscovered, 
Hd his great dismay, that the letter, the leather luig, 
Buid the stranger had mysteriously disappeared. 
M He olnrmed the house, but was iniable to elicit 
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any information as to tlie stranger's wliereabouts. 

At day-break tlie following morning, after explain- 
ing his destitute condition to the worthy inn-keeper, 
he was permitted to continue his journey to the resi- 
dence of Sir Horace Desmond. 

As soon as he was julmitted to the Desmond man- 
sion, he informed Sir Horace of his achievements at 
Castle Jollyboy, and how he had lost his letter of 
introduction. 

•* Your apology is unnecessary/* said Sir Horace ; 
** your fame as a wonderful musician reached my ears 
before your arrival." 

Corney was then requested to give an exhibition of 
his musical skill. 

" Whoo ! Philaloo, I've put my fut in it this time," 
muttered Corney, as he made a pretence of searching 
for his rosin. *' I might as well put my head in the 
lion's mouth at w^inst," he continued, ** as attiinpt to 
play without a rub o' thnt thievin' Jackeen's rosin ; no 
matter, as bad as he was, I'd like to see him this minit." 

** Your wish is answered," whispered a voice in his 
ear ; Corney turned and beheld the stranger. *' Hand 
me your owld fiddle stick," continued the latter, " be- 
fore Sir Horace finds out you're an impostor, and mind 
what I'm sayin', this is the last help you'll get from 
me or my magic rosin." 

The stranger having gone through the mysterious 
ceremony as on previous occasions, Corney, like 
Richard III., " was himself again." 

His marvellous effusions excited the admiration of 
Sir Horace and his family for the rest of the evening. 

Corney was treated witn all the respect and devotion 
due to a prince; and when he rose to depart. Sir 
Horace presented him with a mahogany box contain- 
ing three hundred guineas. 

The sun had flung his splendor upon the mountain 
tops, as Comey arrived within a stone's throw of his 
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little cabin ; a thousand birds poured their songs upon 
tlie ear ; the breeze was up, and the columns of smoke 
from the farm-houses played, as if in frolic, in the air; 
the dew of morning lay upon nature like a brilliant 
veil. 

** Now, that I've seen ye safe almost to your own 
door," said the stranger, ** I tliink it's nearly time ye 
opened that mahogany box." 

*' Open the box, is it ! " exclaimed Corney. 

*' Yis ; and the sooner you open it, the better for 
yourself" 

** And what will I open it for? " 

**To count me out one hundred and fifty guineas; 
that's what you'll open it for." 

'* Did'nt ye chate me out o' three hundred guineas, 
alreadv ?" 

** Xo, ye chated yourself, by your own avarice ; but 
I'll not be hard wid you ; If you're willin', I'll buy 
the niahogony box, an' what's inside of it, an' give 
you a fair price into the bargain." 

" And what d'ye call a fair price ? ^ 

" This lump o' magical rosin." 

*'Are ye jokin'? Is it three hundred guineas yer 
axin' for that?" 

*• Of course ; didn't it cause you to make six hun- 
dred ^lineas ? " 

*' Well, there's no gainsaying thjit," said Comey; 
*^ but the price ye want is so big, I must take a little 
time to considher." 

**If ye hesitiite one minit, I'll change my mind. 
Or if you want a witness to the bargain, just put 
down the mahoffanv box on that mossv stone near 
the spring there, and I'll put the rosin on the lid of it; 
then turn up that boreen to your left, and call tliat girl 
wid the milkin'-pail on her arm, and we'll let her 
word, yes or no, decide whether I'm fair or dishonest 
wid ve." 
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"That's raisonable enough/' said Corney, placing 
the box on the mossy stone, and turning up the bo- 
reen in quest of the girl with the milking pail. The 
object of his search, however, was nowhere to be seen. 
He retraced his steps to tlie mossy stone, and the ma- 
hogany box was also invisible, and so was the magic 
rosin ; and it is almost needless to add that his strange 
companion had likewise disappeared. 

A cold, soiTOwful weight lay upon poor Corney's 
heart, as he thouglit of his wretched abode, scarcely 
knowing how to meet his wife, or break the mortifi- 
cation to her. 

" Och, Peggy, a colleen machree, Fm coming back 
to you," cried he, " without a guinea or a shillin', after 
all the money I earned since I left you, mavoumeen." 

Many a harrowing thought and remembrance passed 
through his mind, as his eye traced the outline of his 
little cabin in the distance. 

He pressed his aching forehead with distraction, as 
he thought of his hopeless niisery ; then clasped his 
hands bitterly, and groaned aloud. 

He was now within a few perches of his own door ; 
as he approached it, his heart sank. 

He was still slowly advancing, when suddenly he 
beheld a man, evidently a pauper, taking leave of 
Peggy, outside the cabin door. In a few moment43 
the beggarman stood face to face with Comey. 

" What's wrong with ye, my poor man I" he asked ; 
" your woe-begone face looks as long as your own 
fiddle. " 

After Corney had related the cause of his sorrow, 
the mendicant remarked : 

" I see how it is ; it's your own narrow, miserly 
heart, you have to thank for all your throubles an' 
thrials. Now, I am the man, though you would not 
think it, to see me in these rags, that gave you three 
chances to prosper in life ; but you were a trifle too 
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cute : all my good nature was thrown away ; 8o, in- 
iead of returnin' home to the wife that lovea ye with 
^nold galore in your pockets, here you are like a 
[attlier»l ecnre'Crow stuck in a cornfield. Go in now 
yonr cabin, with your owld cracked fiddle, an* 
_)lay away till ye get more sense, an' maybe then 
you'll be able to know the value o' my bit o' magic 
Bsin." 
Saying which, be immediately disappeared. 
Corney lifted the latch and entered. 
" Why, then, Corney jewel, is it yourself I "exclaimed 
liis wife ; " ye gave me a great start, comin' in without 
knockin' agra, but you're livin' an' well, darling, an' 
tliat's wan comfort ; oh, but wasn't I the lonely — " 

The word wag here interrupted by a hearty kiss 
from liis faithful Peg. 

Coniey's welcome home was indeed a warm one for 

be first Hve minutes; but after he had hriefiy narrated 

be story of his strange adventures with his mysterious 

iOMi{)anion, his wife began to heap him with re- 

lacbes for his avarice- 

" Did \h see an owld beggarman lavin' the cabin a 

'while ago f " she asked. 

" 1 did, Peg, what was he doin' here? " 

"I'll tell ye, Coniey," she "replied, "though you 

^on't desarvo it He came here, so he said, to divide 

bie money that was earned wid the help of his magic 

Bnitin, and look, Comey, he left me this mahogany box 

with three hundred bright guineas inside of it** 

" Long life to him Peg, he's not the rogue I tuk 
him to be after all, but jisl let me fmst my eyeson the 
■goold, my jewel T" 

* You may look, Comey, but that's all ; I have 
ict ordhers not to let yo touch or liandle it. Siz he 
If the fingers of a miserly man once touches 
every coin will lave ye (juicker than you'd be aXAib 
oouut them.' " 
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" If that's the case," said Comey, " I wouldn't handle 
one o' them for a king's ransom." 

" I was towld to use them in an honest way for 
the good o' the family," said his wife ; " wid the 
privilege of allowin' you one guinea every quartlier, 
if you should happen to need it." 

*' Do as ye plaze, Peg aroon ; obey his orders well, 
for I know the gintlenmn, and I know that if you 
break your word, he'll not forget to keep his." 

From that day forward there whs not a more con- 
tented couple from Ardfinane to Clogheen. 

And .after some time, the story got abroad, that 
their prosperity was the work of some good-natured 
fairy, who had woven tlie charm of the four-leaved 
shamrock into the strings of Corney's Fiddle. 





rWB» in the good owld times, long, lonj? ajjo, that 
there lived in our isliuid a mighty owld chief, 
with the true Iriali hlood coorsin' through every 
iveio. Kin McCool couldn't howld a candle to him: 
|lt» was the aqnil of brave Ollam Fodhia, or King 
lOToolo, for the matter o' thnt. The name of tills fa- 
Imons chief was Kochy. Indeed, 'tis you might think 
Ivniirself in tlie height o' luck if you Iiappcned to pasa 
liuH door, and hear the tsound o' the dinner liell ; nn' 
x table ! Huck, ftidmon, an' such glorious wild 
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ducky such sirloins o' beef, an' saddles o' mutton, an' 
the snipe an' trout, and to end it all, the finest poteen 
the world could boast of. 

But to come to my story : there was a guest wan 
night, at the Castle, who had crossed the seas from 
England ; he enjoyed the music and the feasting, an' 
could empty his cruiskeen-lawn with the best o' thim ; 
he seemed to be a jolly owld fellow entirely ; his name 
was Mr. Levawn. He tuk great delight in listenin' to 
the nmsic o' the harp, the song of the white-haired 
minstrel, an' the tales of the warrior, about gallant 
deeds on sea an' land ; nil this, I say, delightea him, 
but the glorious poteen enchanted him entirely. 

Although he was only an Englishman, who had 
come over to Ireland on a pleasure thrip to see Kil- 
larney, Glandore, Glengarriff, and other purty spots 
of our surf-beaten Green Isle, he appeai*ed to be no 
stranger to the mountain dew. 

Eochy, the grand owld chief, entertained Mr. Le- 
vawn that same night as if he was the son o' some 
great king. 

" Here, Mr. Levawn," said the host, " if I'm not mis- 
taken, I think by the tip o' your nose I may safely 
call you a jolly owld toper. Bring me a keg o' double- 
distilled," says he to an attendant, an' lo an' behold 
you ! when it was brought, he put it by the side of Mr. 
Levawn. " Here, my owld haro," says he, " stick to 
this till all's blue, an' I'll stand by an' take glass for 
glass with ye, an' if I don't flure ye I'll forfeit a thou- 
sand pounds. 

Well, such wonderful dhrinkin' o' the pure essence 
o' the bog an' barley no one ever witnessed before nor 
since ; troth, I wouldn't like to pay for their dhrinka, 
for if 'twas scored 'twould make a mint o' money. 

Well, sir, sure enough, in the wind up of it owld 
Levawn, the Sassanagh, found himself stretched full 
length under Eochy's mahogany, as drunk as Bac- 
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vrtiu», wbere lie lay snoriii' for the whole hlessed night. 
EiM^liy's double-distilled was too overpowerin' for a 
furriner. Wlien Levawii was roused up, he'd a head 
on Ids shoulders as bi^ as t)ie hill o' Howtli ; he was 
tlieti towld to hurry himself to join the stag-hunt that 
noniin'. 

" Oh ! " says he, " If you have any regai'd for me, 
ivc nie aloiie for a week." 

But Eocliy was n chief that never encouraged sloth. 
* Konne yourself, Levawn," says he ; " take a plunge 
pto Glengarriflf Bay, an' I'll go bail, the cool waves o' 
he Atlantic will make ye as fresh as a daisy; after a 
lay or so, man alive, you'll get used to it, and fall in- 
n oiir ways o' Hvin', the same as if ye wor born here." 
Al liist they hauled him away to the bunt in spite of 
_ hitniwlf. 

^H Dnv after day went on like this,- when Eochy in- 
^Bited i.ievHwn txj stay in the Castle for another fort- 
^ni}t:)it ; HO he tttoufted and shared the very best of aitin' 
^^h' dlirinkht', till at last, when his head grew better, 
iin' looked more like its natural size — for like his 
sUimncli it wait big enough at |the best o' times — lie 
ned up his mind to take liis Inve; after much coaxin' 
Eochy consent'etl to Levawn's wish, and the next 
Buriun', at break o' day, the cliief was ready to bid 
"u gw^d'inornin'; but before Levawn departed, 
hcliy nred him a great number o' grand presents. 
" Here," says the chief, " I give you my best Kerry 
lony. and it isn't thai I say it myself, but you'll not find 
aother to match him in Ireland ; an' here," says he, 
(Fid my favorite grey-hound, an' I'll wager my honor, 
pat frooi tliis to Keimiare there's not anotiier dog 
lat would make game of a hare as quick as him. 
hit, sir, 'twould take me till to-morrow to go over all 
Bi« beautiful gifts the gallant owld chief gev to Mr. 
"evawn, and in the end. to prove the generosity of his 
' |bwurt, lie says to bin gue«t : 
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" Now tell me, owld boy, is there anything else you'd 
like I " 

Now comes tlie sacret, o' which you'd never guess, 
if ye puzzled your brain for a week. 

You must know the brave Eochy lost an eye in bat- 
tle by the thrust of a lance. So that, at the time o' my 
story, he liad wan empty socket. 

Well, what d'ye think ? Why, when the chief asked 
owld Levawn what else he could present him with, 
my bowld Levawn, widout bein' mealy-mouthed in the 
least, what does he do but says to the chief? *' Give me 
your eye ? " knowing at the same time that it was the 
only wan the chief had for himself. 

That was the Sassanagh's gratitude for the kind- 
ness he received froni Eochy. 

" My eye ! " says the chief, growin' red ; but he stifled 
his temper and said: ** You may have it, for it must 
never be said that a chief of our line refused anything 
to a stranger, even the only eye in his head." He then 
riz his finger an' was goin' to take out the eye, when a 
man with a long white beard, reaching to his waist, one 
o' the sages o' the time, I believe he was, and chief ad- 
viser to Eochy, says: '* Howld fast, what are you goin' 
to do ? " Then he turned to Levawn and says : *' Is 
this your notion of gratitude after eatin' our beef and 
mutton, and drinkin' our double-distilled poteen, till you 
wor unfit to see a hole in a ladder ? Now " says he, 
** my order is that your eye be plucked out this moment 
to fill the empty socket of our beloved chief Eochy .'^ 

Well, sir, in a jiffey the order was executed, and the 
gallant Eochy found himself blessed with two eyes. 
But Levawn, to his great surprise, found himself widout 
even wan. 

From that lucky day the chieftain was always cal- 
led SuilrLevawn^ wnich manes in English Levawn's eye. 

The chief had a long line o' descendants, among 
them the O'SuUivan Bear. lie added glory to the 
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mce. lie stood for yerni* in his wild mountains, and 
tciuglit in hia lair, like a lion nt bay, to the ten-or of 
tiis eiieniiea. 

But to conclude my story, tlie followers o' Eocliy 
wor for t«arin' the ungrateful Mr. Levawn alive, but 
the good cliief spared liis life ; he was packed oft', led by 
A dofj, over'tlio mountains. 

Wht-n tilt! people found him repentiuit, tliey supplied 
lim with clothes and food, but his only companion was 
a dog. When he grew to be owld, the only thing that 
bmionted him, an' made him wish he was dead, was 
hen the young gossoons, to vex him, would cry out 
I lie [Kissed tlioir cabins: " There you go, wid your 
ye out" 
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[Y lighthearted guide poured forth song, story, 

and legend, without ceasing. 
At last we found ourselves descending the mountain 
towards a large and cultivated valley. The scene be- 
fore nie was one of those pe^iceful landscapes of rural 
beauty, which beam more of soothing influence upon 
the sorrow-Htruck heait than the softest voice of con- 
solation. A broad and richly cultivated vallev, bound- 
ed by mountains whose sides were clothed with 
deep wood. A stream, whose wayward course watered 
every portion of the plain, wjis now seen flowing 
among the gnissy meadows or peeping from the alders 
that lined tlie banks. The heavy mist of morning wa^ 
rolling lazily up the mountain-side ; and beneath its 
gray mantle the rich green of pasture and meadow- 
land was breaking forth, dotted with cattle and sheep. 

" DVe see that owld windmill through the mist be- 
yant t asked my guide. 

** Yes ! " was my reply. 

*'And now hM>k again, sir, and you'll see a big grand 
Imiuhc peepin' thro' the trees on the right o' the mill. 
Well, sir, that's the house o' liill ()\Shea; his brother 
Phil owns a building exactly like it, about a mile 
farther on ; indeed, the two houses look like twins; you 
wouldn't know one from the other; I am towld they 
wor built on the American plan. WeW, «Xt, \\\^ ^vs^wv^ 

87 
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Bill and Phil, for that's what they're called far and 
wide, they want nobody to * Misther ' them, although 
I believe they could buy out half of the shoneens o' 
landlords in tiie county. 

" Well, what I was goin' to say is this, that there isn't 
two betther or more charitHble men on Irish ground 
to-day. And d'ye tell me for a fact ye niver heerd o* 
them I "" 

Being compelled to confess my ignorance, my good** 
natured guide proceeded at once to enlighten me.* 

THE O'SHEA BROTHERS. 

Twenty years ago, sir, two shrewder or more indus- 
trious bouchaleens than Bill and Phil O'Shea didn't 
walk the County Kerry. Their father was a small 
farmer, and before he died, he left them his blessin', 
with twenty pounds apiece besides, to help tliem to 
battle througn life. Each o' them had talents above 
the common run o' poor men ; Bill was a janius wid 
the pen ; his curlycues and wonderful flourishes would 
amaze a counsellor. And Phil was gifted with a 
powerful use of his penknife ; if you only gave him a 
block o' wood and a sharp knife, he'd shape you out 
in grand form anything ye'd ax him, from a man on 
horseback to a steamboat on the say. 

When their father was dacently buried, botli boys, 
started to invest their little capital in a small farm of 
five acres each. 

BilPs five acres was situated near the village o^ 
Kilmany, and Phil's was close to Kilmore, about three 
miles apart. But the strangest tiling about it, sir, is, 
that both their landlords happened to be brothers, too, 
by the name of Mick and Nick Skinacre, and a more 
notorious pair o' usurers never broke bread. 

In the coorse o' time Bill, for he was a fine farmer, 
put his twenty pounds into his few acres, improved 
the cabin and the barn, the cowsheds, styes, iiedge- 



I rows, and dniins, till nt liwt the little farm looked so 

, grand tliat the neigliborai'oujtdiiboiit used tostyle it the 
" floww garden o' Kilmaiiy." Ilia hrotlier Phil's fiirm 
was just ns mucii admired At Kilmore. The SkinutTes 
wor a pair o' Bcruogin' misei's, and at tlie ttine Vm 
Hpakiu' of, thev wor woree than ever, on account of a 

1 iKUik'fitiluie, that happi-nedin the County town, wliere 
the Sktiincres lost eleven hundred pounds, the savinV 
o' their life. After that everytliing they cmdd rap or 
run was put by to make up for their losses. But they 
woidd never trust anotlier penny in a bank, each o' 
them kepi their money, after that, safe in a tin case at 

I the head o' their beds. They lived three miles apart; 

I R mountain pass stfwd between them, with a half-way 

I houMC, called the Fox ami Goose, in the middle of it. 
The Skinacres wor as much alike in their methods, 
as one ep-fi resembles another. If Mick went !o visit 
liiK linttUer Nick, ho'd nlwayK take the mountain pass, 

. not forgottin' to call at the Fox and Ooose. And if 
Mick went to see his brother Mick, tlie mountain puss 
was sure to be hia road, not forgettin' to pay lus re- 
Kpects to the half-way house. 

It wan at this time that the Sklnacres noticed the 
tlmving litJito of ihoir young industrious tenants. Bill 
and I'hit O'Shea. Tlioy used to stroll over the farms, 
routing their evil eyes over the flouriHhiug crupa, and, 
trotli, it wasn't long before they formed a plan to clap 
another ten poundi* a yenr on each little farm, without 
making the least idlowance for all the money Bill and 
lliil wor coniinunlly spundin' in order to uiako the 
forms prosper. 

You may nisily guess the end of it, Hir; at the end 

[ of threv years the young O'Sheas hadn't a bnis-s far- 
tliiu' nor » roof over them to call their own, for the 

[ notice to (piit was sarved on tlieni, and eviction soon 

[ followed. Tliat, Mv. was how thoy reaped the reward 
e iudiuUy I 
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About one montli after they had been plundered o' 
their howldins', tlie O'Sheas wor sated in the '* Fox and 
GoosBj^^ in the middle o' the mountain pass. After 
emptying a couple o' pints o' porther, Bill says to Phil : 
'* Hannigan, I hear, sails for America, at 4 o'clock in 
the mornin'f " 

*' So I'm towld," says Phil. 

" 1 wish we wor fellow travellers wid lum,^says Bill 

•** Jt would be the happiest moment o' my life," saiys 
Phil. " Give me a dhraw out o' that pipe." 

" Here, smoke your fill," says his brother, handing 
him the dhudeen. 

" I have a nate plan in my head," says Phil, puffin* 
the clouds o' tobacco smoke like a limekiln ; ** Hantii- 
gan must be a happy man." 

*' Indeed," said the other, " he'll have a light heart, 
to-morrow mornin' at four o'clock, when he steps on 
the deck o* the ship ; but tell n\e your plan, Phil." 

'* Would ye like to sail with Hannigan I " 

'* Nothing wt)uld plaze me better, if I had only 
means o' goin'." 

" Well," said Phil, "to make a long story short, just 
you answer my question, and then I'll tell you my 
plan. When j^ou wor thrown out on the road side 
from your little farm by Mick Skinacre, don't you 
think that you was as much robbed, as you would be 
if some scnemin' shoe-boy came unknown'st to you, 
an picked your pocket? or, as if some daring rap- 
paree was to meet you alone at night, on a quiet road, 
and, with a pistol at your head, make you deliver up 
your purse, and all that was in it?" 

** I do," says Bill, " only that Mick Skinacre is, I 
think, more bare-faced than the highwayman, for he 
robl>ed me in tlie blessed broad light o' day, an' there 
was no law to stop him." 

" Well, I've a plan, Bill, to get * up sticks' with the 
Skiuacres, to-night." 
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'Tellineit, Phil." 

' You kuow Bill, as well as I do, wliere they bank 
tlieir money f 

"Of coonte, ill a tin cnse, thiit'a kept in an owld 
worm-eaffen desk at the head of the bed. I know 
that's M-bere Mick Skinacre has my money tliiu 
miiHite." 

"And Nick lias my money in tlie same fix. Ah, 
tlie robhere, they're afeerd to bank it in the town, 
since tlie big failure that nearly brought ruin to their 
doors. 

*' If I only had howld o' Miek'a money box, I'd soon 
Hghten it o my twenty pouiida that the land-robber 
has hid in it." 

" We'll c^me at that by and by. Bill, if ye only 
have jmtience an' listen to me. My plan is to gwt 
howld o* both tin cases to-nlglil, and a good pen-knife 
will (to instead of a kay." 

" But how are yon to get at the boxes, Phil !" 

" ril climb up to Nick's bed-room window, from the 
cabbage garden." 

"And I suppose you'd like me to oblige his brother 
Uick in the same way ?" 

"That's it exactly," sjiid Phil, "and we'll take just 
X 2U, no more nor no less; twenty pounds from each 
box. I think that'll help to repair our losses, and then 
good-bye to the hills and streams of Ireland, and hur- 
roo! for America, at four o'clock in the inornin'." 

"Tliat's nil very iine," sivys Hill. " But how will 
we get the boxes ? " 

" Lave that to me ; landlord, bring me a pen and 
[iuk, and two sheets o' paper," said Pliil. 
I " Now," sftVK he, when the things wor brought, 
"take timt jwn in your hand, Bill, for you are more 
Utroompltshed with it tlian I am, and put down what I 
'dirliile." 
L ",Wiuitaiu 1 tu ilo now ! " says Bill, picklii' u^ tho ^tio. 
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** Imagine yourself Mick Skinacre, and write in his 
band, for you know it well." 

" And who will I address ? " 

" Imagine yourself writing to your brother Nick 
Skinacre ; are ye ready f " 

'' I am " 

^' Well, fire away." 
" ' Dear Nick : 

" * Come to me at once, don't lose a minit ; 
I have a bit of a speculation on hand, that must be 
attended to at once ; it may be the manes o' puttin' 
twenty pounds apiece in our pockets ; the party I'm 
dalin' with, must have the agreement drawn up to- 
tiight ; he says his time is precious. If you're not 
here by 8 o'clock the whole plan will be upset Don't 
fail to start the minit the gossoon I'm sending claps 
this into your fist' " 

" * Michael Skinacre.'" 

'* That's nate," said Bill, finishing the note; "now, 
what's to go on the other sheet ? " 

"The same identical words, only this time alter 
your hand, and write as if you wor Nick." 

** Now that we've got so far, Phil, what's the next 
move ? " 

*'The next thing will be, to get a couple o'bouchals 
for a penny, or tuppince, and send these notes to 
their proper address, and we'll offer sixpence to the 
boy that gets back first ; that will help to spur them on, 
and then, when the Skinacres start out, I know a short 
cut to Nick's house, and you know as short a one to 
Mick's place, and after our job's performed Jemmy 
Lannigan's side-car will whip us off in two two's, and 
before sunrise to-morrow well be plougliin' the briney 
Atlantic ! " 

I may tell you, sir, that there was'nt much time 
lost in getting a couple o' messengers to deliver the 
notes to the Skinacres; in fact, the whole matter 
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> pliumed and uarrictl uut iit less than one hour. 

"j:hl was just comin' on, when Mick and Nick, at- 

■ g«trin' the messages, set out to iiiirry along the 

ountaiu piutd to visit euch other; tlie twenty poundo 

eoiioned in each messag-e cansed the Skinucrea tn 

walk at a brisker rate than tiiey ever walked befoi-e, 

And just a» the moun wiis beginning to peep from \m- 

'lind a cloud, my bowld buekoea met each oilier face 

face, exactly foniinst the door of the "Fox ami 

' la that vou Mick f " '■ la tliat yoii Nick." f " says 
he pair o' tiiem, spakin' together. 

' 1 didn't lode a uiinit after gettiii' yonr niessiige," 
■kys Mick. 

" I sent you no message," says Nick; but I didn't 

lit to finish my supper, when the gossoon handed 

.• yours." 

" Mine! sliure I didn't send any," 

"Wfll, here it is in your own luuid," says Nick. 

* Here is yours, wid your name at tho bottom of it," 
h,y^ Mick. 

■*I didn't write n scrap tins blessed night," «a}'8 

ik. 

' Kor I, neither," says Mick ; " but I begin to think 

no clever ttchamcr lias bamboozled the pair of us. 
[ " Whoever he is," says Nick, " he is no goni with 
'i pen." 

■' Well. Nick. I suppose there's no use o' losin" our 

nper over il, so step in with me to tlie " Fox and 
" and we'll drink n glaiis apiece on the head of 

In the meantime, the O'Sliea boys had peifomied 
their plan tn ptirfection. 

After tho Skinacres got their drink, they bid gfKxl 
' one another, and then went their way, each 
t his own home. 

I you muy bet your life, sir, tliey o^Qtvod tktivc 
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eyes purty wide after examining their tin cases, and 
finding- themselves poorer men by twenty pounds, 
than before they set out on their wild-gooae chase. 

- For many a day after the whole affair was pub- 
lished in the " Hue and Cry," with a pei-sonal descrip- 
tion of Bill and Phi! O'Shea. 

But the O'Slieas got safely on board a steamer 
bound for America, the next morning. 

They soon settled down in the United States on a 
farm, where their industry was better rewarded than 
it was on the lands o' the Skinacres. In the coorse of 
about ten years, they were both rich men, and made 
up their minds to return to Ireland ; and when they 
kein hack, invested in hundreds of rich acres- They 
wor here a long while, befoi-e tlieir return was known 
to the Skinacrea. 

liowever, the O'Slieas took it into their heinds, one . 
morning, to introduce themselves, after hearin' that 
Mick and Kick had lost all, and were workin' iw 
farm laborei*s, wherever they were Incky enough to 
find a job. Bill and Pliil sent for them, andrefunded 
the forty pounds, wid interest, provided they'd movfi 
to some distant part of the country. 

The Skinacres were overjoyed, and often regretted 
the shabby tratement they practised in the days gone 
by on their former tenants, Bill and Phil O'Shea. 
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SO chicken-hearted in love ; troth, I nlways gave you 
credit for more spirit ; what must the beautiful Peggy 
Mahon think o' your quare behavior ? " 

" I don't know, faix, but I'm very much afeerd my 
slieepish bashfulness will play the miscluef witli me 
entirely." 

" I suppose Peggy knows that j'ou'd like to marry 
her." 

** Well, if I may judge by the looks o' the darlin', I'd 
say she does, but I'd give the world, if I could, to 
have her own sweet answer by word o' moulh." 

** How can ye reasonably expect an answer, till you 
ask her first, whether she'll have ye I" 

" For a king's ransom, Tom, I couldn't force my lips 
to spake the word; I've attempted it over and over 
agin, yes, a hundred times, and just as I thry to throw 
out a hint about marriage, my convei^sation drifts all 
of a sudden into another subject, maybe about the 
crops, or tlie weather, or the tlu*usli in the cage, or the 
honey-suckle, or a hundred other nonsensical little mat- 
ters, that has little pleasure or consarn for either of us." 

** The next time you meet her near the garden wick- 
et, just pluck up courage, and say you're dying for 
her." 

** I wish I could, Tom, but I'm afeerd the words 
would kill me." 

** Kill ye I so much the better ; why, n)an alive, sure 
that would go to prove the truth o' youi* dying decla- 
ration." 

'^ Ah, don't be laffin' at my misfortunes, Tom avick ! " 

*^ Indeed, Shaun, I don't pity you one haporth. You 
think the girl loves you, and you're sure that you love 
her; troth, ye must be purty far gone, when ye can't 
find a word to plade yer own cause." 

** That's thrue Tom, but if I'd only the courage to 
express what's on my mind, I'd be able to spake vol- 
umes," 
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" You sent her a buucli of posies the other day, I 
believe." 

" I did : an' whisper, Tom," snid Shaun, taking a 
svTup of paper from his breast pocket. 

What'« tliat? u ten pound note, is it!" 
Xo, but though it isn't a bank-note, the san)e bit 
'o' |Mper contains notes more valuable in my eye; 
notes tliat I intend to warble some fine day iu praise 
o' the beautiful Heggy Mahon." 

" Ar Bure HH lliis scytlie ia in my hand, Sliaun, I be- 
lieve your mind is goin' stravagin'. So ye've tuck to 
writiD* poclhry about Peg. AVell, 1 see, if yo\i lack 
rsifutti, you intend to have rhyme; but let me hear it, 
anyhow." 

' " 1 will, only I hope you wont he hunibuggin me 
I about it after. It's a verse or two 1 composed hist 
'.night, wliile takin' a quiet ramble along by Abbeyside, 
iaiid watchin' the red sun danciu' on the ripplin' waves 
lo' Dungarvan Bay." 

1 *• Whew ! Shaun, the weather is too broilin' hot to be 
[-ttaiidin' in this unslieltered spot; we may as welt go 
[over to the green ditch on tlie other side o' the 
Itneadow." ' 

" It is mad hot, sure enough," said Shaun, throwing 
, down his rake, after which he and his friend leaped 
lacntss a snmll drain that bounded the meadow. 

•' It's cool an* shady enough here, so now, if you're 
, teadv, Shaun, I'll listen to your composition." 

'* Trodi, Tom^ I don't think it's much to be proud 
I of," niiid Shaun. as he cleared hiA throat, " but such as 
lit u, you're welraniK^ to ii ; '' and in a rich, luauly voice, 
the sung tlieso simple lines: 

I C'oU-EFvV EVKRJIOBR. 

I I ttnyc^d one (iVKning in July ^_ 

I Down by nwoet AbWy-siJe: J^H 

I The Anefl of my hi^iirl vna nigh: ^^H 

m I aaktd oor for in; bride ^^^^^| 
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She whispered softly in my ear; 
*' Oh, Shaun Avick Asthore! 
You know I'm yours, and only yours^ 
Your Colleen evermore/' 

We married were soon after thai 

The chapel stood close by. 

The parish priest, good Father Mat, — 

Long may ho life enjoy — 

As he blessed us both and made us one. 

Said I, " Peggy Asthore, 

Faith, now you're mine, and only mine^ 

My Colleen evermore." 

" More power to yon," cried Tom. " Begorra, I 
didn't tliiriK you had that much in ye. A man that 
can scribble poethry an' give voice to it to boot in such 
fine style, ouglit to be able to spake a sinsible word to 
the Colleen Dhas that loves him." 

**I know that, Tom, but what am I to do I I know 
that every glance o' Peg's blue eye, every smile that 
plays about her sweet faytures, seems to tell me in 
language as plain as daylight, that, if I could only 
bring myself to ask her to say the word, I'd get a 
favorable answer in return." 

" Ah, Shaun, my poor fellow, it's a pity you're so 
tongue-tied." 

" It's a complaint, Tom, I'm afeerd there's no cure 
for." 

** I only know of wan remedy, Shaun, an' if that 
doesn't cure ye, your case must be a hopeless one." 

" Tell me what it is, Avick, and if money can buy 
it I'll thry the experiment." 

" Well, then I'd recommend ye to thravel without 
delay for the ^nefit o'your health." 

" Thravel ? anah, where would I be thravellin' to ?" 

" To Blarney Castle, there's where you'll thravel to, 
and if you're sinsible. you'll lose no time, but start at 
once." 

" And what will I be doin' at Blarney Castle ? " 
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'* Why, go and rub your lips to the Blarney Stone, 
aiul after ve do that, you'll find that the powera o' 
speech will come as natural as life to ye. You know 
what the song says about it I" 

**0n the top o' the wall, 

Hut take cure you don't full. 

There's a Stone that contains all the Blarney." 

" Troth, Tom, I think Til follow your counsel, an' I 
don't know what came over me at all, not to give 
lilarney a thouofht before, but it's not too late yet, 
aiul when I }]fi> home tliis evenin' I'll prepare myself, 
for a visit to tlie same Ston(», and to-morrow mornin', 
phize <r<>oiln(»ss, Til pnck off bv the first train that goes 

Shaun, aft(*n comph»ting his day's work, returned to 
his cabin with a li<^liter henrt tluui ho had felt for 
manv a Ion«jf dav ; he retired to rest somewhat earlier 
lian usual that ni^^ht, to dream, no doubt, of the mar- 
velous (piaiities ot tlie famous lilarney Stone; the 
next mornin;^ he rose with the lark, and after partaking 
of a hasty repast, put on his holiday garb, and taking 
wi:h him his polished blackthorn, set out on his 
osculatory piljifrimajre, Innnmiiig merrily as he pro- 
cee^led towards the railwav station — 

*• Till* «rn)V08 o' HluriH'V they uro so charming, 
Down by {\w |»in*linjr <»f Hwcct silviM* brooks." 

lilarney Castle is about four and a half miles from 
C*Mk ; it is situated on a rock, and consists of one 
massive, scpuire tower This stronghold was erected 
about the middle of the fifteentii century, by Cormac 
McCarthv, whose ancestors had been chieftains in 
Munsteis from a period long ante^^Jdent to the 
KngHsh invasion. Tiie fate of the once formidable 
(Ian of the McCarthy is siinilar to that of nearly all 
th« ancient families of Ireland. The descendants in 
a direct line may be often found working as day 
laborers, around the ruins of castles where their Cot^ 
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fathers had ruled, and in many instances a period ol 
less than two centuries has passed between tlieir gran- 
deur and their degradation. The touching story that 
is told of the representative of tlie McCarthy may find 
its parallel in nearly every barony of Ireland. 

A late proprietor of a portion of these forfeited 
estates observed one evening in liis demesne an aged 
man, stretched at the foot of an old tree, sobbing 
as though his heart would break. On expressing 
sympathy, and inquiring the cause of such excessive 
sorrow, he received this answer : 

"I am a McCartliy, once the possessor of that 
castle and these broad-lands ; this tree I planted, and 
returned to water it with my tears ; to-moiTOw I sail 
for Spain, where I have been an exile and an outlaw 
since the revolution ; to-night, for the last time, I bid 
farewell to the place of my birth and the home of my 
ancestors." 

But to return to Shaun, and the mystic stone. 

'* Whose influence such is. 

That attraction it gives all it touches." 

In conclusion, however, I shall use Shaun's own 
words, as nearly as I can remember them. 

" Begorra sir," said he, " I must have had a four- 
leaved Shamrock about me, for good luck seemed to 
trip me up at nearly every step I tuck. About three 
o'clock that afternoon, I found myself safe and sound 
in the beautiful city o' Cork, and as I happened to 
have goold and silver galore in my pocket at the time, 
I hired an outside car, and whipped over to Blarney 
in less than no time ; and as soon as I drew up before 
the public house in the village, what should I see 
but a dacint party of Americans ; some o' them wor 
my own countrymen, with the laste touch in life o' the 
Yankee accent Men that had spent years of exile in 
the land o' the free beyond the Atlantic, and had just 
kem back to breathe their native air, and to take. 
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rayb«, their last fund ppep at tlieimmnfjiins, glens, and 

rivers of llieir owld inotlitii'liind. Well, sir, to iiinke a 

<ii)g«tory short, llie iiiont o' tlieni wor ilieie in Blarney 

timt day. bent on ilie same niiss-ioii as myself; and, as 

«m1 fortnno wotiltl liave it, nii« o' the party was a 

native o' my own iim-i-ili. So, afrer cliattin' over (iwld 

titiies for a wliiU% we refreshed ourselves, and started 

at once for the Castle ; wlien we {fot to it, we lost no 

time in clhnbing np the spiral staircase, till we fnnnd 

ourselves on the batlletneiits above; and the niinit it 

^^kem ronnd to my tnrn to kiss the stone, down tliey 

^Kltiwured me, head first, froin the top o' the wall, wliicli, 

^Hl am towhl, is aboiitone Innidrcd and twenty feet from 

^KtJie pronnd. Well, sir, when my lips reached the spot, 

^^bnavbe I didn't sidiite tlie nnigical tongne-ntweetcner 

^Bwilli a hearty smack : indeed, then, if you'd believe ir, 

^^It is wonderful what a nii<|rhty ()leasunt effect the 

kisain' 41' the same trelebrated ntone had on me. I felt 

tite iiispiratioii nt once, and it has slui^k to me from 

that blessed day to this. And when I pot home after 

my pleasant journey, 1 felt as bold as bi-asa. I next 

visited Pe^gy, the darlin' o' my heart, and spoke up 

Hke R iiinn, without the histo hesitation, nskin' her to 

name llie day when slie'd become Mrs. Geary. Well, 

yon know the rest: she soon verified the truth o" the 

^Bjittle luvti song I wrote about her, and beeame, in 

^Htfefllit}', tiiy own CoUeon evermore. 

^B " And now, sir, if in your travels you should ever 

^"ciwnce to Btimible urross any poor boucluil mifferin' 

from the complaint that onee troubled me, just ^vc 

him mv ppi'scription, for it's a sure cure; and if lie 

■ JhiI follows it out til the letter, liarrin' he's not entirely 

;nne buyoini recovery. I'll go bail, he'll never have 

uy cause to regret liis pilgrimage to the Blarney 
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\THLKKN," said Gerald Hiirk(3 to liis yoiuifr 
wife, " voii now stand tor the first time with- 
in the walls of my ancestors; you will soon beji^in to 
feel at home, and in less than one wiM'k vou will sav 
that you like Dublin nnich better than the country. 
See, the servants are here to welconu^ us. C/<»rmac, 
A«ratha, vou see 1 have brou<^ht \in\ a mistress. 
Agatha, just show my wife around tlie linuse." 

"This wav, me lad v. follv me, if v(* i)lase," said 
A'jath^i, as she h'd her mistress from thi* niom. 

Gerald m(»tioned (\»rm;ic to remain. Cormac was 
ail old and faithful siM'vant, wliohad i^iown «nav in the 
service ot tin* Ihnk^* family: he li.id ser\(Mlthen) from 
bovhood. He stonil ;it legist six teei ill htM^-ht, and, 
notwithstaiidiiiL'' liis ;j;:'e, Inr In* \v;is :il)oiit sixty-live, 
he bore himself loftilx, and to his full altitude; his 
Hhnulders were ihrowji hack, his e\|i;Hisiv4* chest dis- 
played to its }»"n'atest hre;ullli. ;md jis he moved, there 
wa8 the ^n*ace of pei'tect s\ umu'trv in cmmn' motion. 

"Cormac!" - Ves, Mr (i. raid." 

" Havt^ vtMi si'en mv cini>iiu Arthur Fitzj^erald, 
Intel V i\\ 

** No, .Mr," ausweied ('«»r!nac, ''an' ni»t makin' you 
an uncivil answer, I jiMii't cjtn* if 1 never se** hiui, or 
hear c»f him neither, for tin- matter o* tliMt." 

** Do you know where he re>ides at piesent .' " 

*^ His hou.<e is iu Kathmines." 



M 
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" Well, Corniac, you must contrive to see him to-day, 
and reauest him to come here this evening ; you may 
also tell him of my marriage ; I should have mentioned 
it before, but didn't care about breaking the ill news 
to him." 

"Ill, ill news!" cried Cormac; "what sir? is it 
with an angel like Kathleen for a wife ? You, that 
ought to be the happiest man in Ireland, musha ! how 
bad 3'e are wid your ill news ! " 

"It will be ill news to my cousin Arthur, at all 
events." 

" An' what's the raison o' that ? " 

" Because he expected me to die early, and make 
him my heir." 

" Oh, the villain ! " cried Comnac ; " but I'm glad to 
see ye've turned the tables on him ; die, indeed, to 
plaze a vagabone like him ; what a gomoluke you'd be ! 
You take my advice, as an owld friend o' the family, 
and just live as long as ye can, to spite the thief; and 
so you're bent on seeing him to-day, sir t " 

" Yes, Cormac, if possible." 

"Very well, Gerald aroon ! I'll hunt him up; al- 
though, if I had my way, it's the soft ind o' my black- 
thorn on his back-bone I'd like to be givin' him, 
instead of a welkim to this house. Watch him well, I 
warn ye, for the bad drop is in him ! " cried the old man 
as he quitted the apartment. 

" Poor, old, faithful Cormac," mused Gerald, " he is 
not far astray in his estimation of my cousin Arthur. I 
expect an explosion as soon as he arrives ; it is the only 
anxiety I have in connection with my marriage ; for I 
almost promised him in one of my misanthropic fits to 
allow my estate to revert to his branch of the family. 
However, my mind has changed since then 

" Gerald," cried Kathleen, as she entered the room, 
"everything is dehghtfully aiTanged; this is a very 
well ordered liovjse, a place for everything, and every- 
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^iina in its place, but it is so lai^^ so grand, I am 
ifmiil my country baljits will never become accus- 
innie<l to tiie clianjre. We lived so differently at 
home, you remember." 

"Tbiit reminds nie," said Gerald: " Katbleen, I 
niigbt lo bave spokiii to you before, concerning- your 
brollier Uomiiiic. I know, love, tliere baa been a vast 
difTeninue between vonr ediunition and liis. You 
^lavu been babiliiated from your earlieal years to tbe 
liiffen of Rociety, and to tbe refinements of converea- 
^oniil tilH, but it is not so witb Dominic, wliose only 
ducatiou liHx been tbnt of tlie farm-house, and wbose 
nannerit are tliose of tbe fiebl ; if lie were known to 
t ytiur brotber, be would act as a drag upon you, 
•sides being constantly in a false position himself; 
tiy plan, Katbleen, is ibis : let blm be presented to tiie 
pnuKvliiilii n» tlie new steward of our estate." 

' Where is Kathleen 1 where is ber husband 1 " 
prere tlie words heard at that moment proceeding 
riima flti-ntitrian voice in the hall ; a moment later, and 
Uiutnic *>*L>oherly stood beside his sister in the pres- 
nce of her husband. 
_ 'Here 1 nui at length," cried Dominir, "in the 
Riiglitv City of Dublin; Katldeen aroun, I may thank 
your fiuslmnd, my brother-in-law, for this change; he 
wnuld insist on inuisplanting me from Tipperary's 
" ;uld«n valew to ibif big forest of stoTie and mortar. I 
nearly Uwing niyst'lf ffom bewilderment, making 
[Dy way here, I can't say much for tbe good breed- 
jDg of your servants, Gerald. Your hall servant 
irnnied t<> know who I was. but 1 soon satisfied him 
tat it was none of bis business; faix, I believe the 
onunuses take too to bo a sort of servant to my 
wter nnd yotin^lf.'' 

"Pcrbntis ii is better thev should," said Gerald. 
pYaa will Itike no offmse, I am sure, where none U 
DL Siippooe yuii represent youi-self for a time to 
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be merely what the household has taken you for ; don't 
contradict tlieni; let tlieni believe you to be the stew- 
ard of the estate. I am perfectly willing, nay, I 
should be proud to acknowledge you as my brother, 
but I cannot force society, witli its caustic wit, to ad- 
mire you as much as I do." 

" Consider it a bargain," answere^l Dominic. ** Sure, 
after all, tlie only thing I care for is the happiness of 
my sister, and now inform me how your steward 
must ])ass away his time." 

" You must furnisli the stores requii-ed for the 
house and the stable, keep av'counts, pay the bills 
and — he was here interruptt^d by his cousin, Arthur 
Fitzgerald, who burst suddenly into the chamber." 

** Gerald, is this news true f " asked Arthur. 

*' It is true that 1 am married, if you refer to that, " 
replied (Jerald. 

" You are the first of your name, sir, \>'1io ever 
broke his word." 

'* I liav<Miot brok(Mi mv woid," cried CJerald. 

** You liavi',' said Aithur ; **\()U |)romise(l never to 
mnrrv." 

'* No ! You an^ wrong Arthur. 1 snid it was unlikely 
1 should ever marry, and I promised in that case to 
make no will, but to suffer my estnte to pnss to you, 
my ne-^t of kin, and heir-at-hnv ; I have changed my 
mind, as 1 had a right to do, and 1 have sunnnoned 
you here to present you to my wife." 

**Ifyou attempt to intioduee your wife to me, I'll 

insult her to her fa(*e. 1 can tell you, sir," he added, 

with clenched teeth, *' you have not come to the end 

of this matter." lie then rushed frantically from the 

room. 

****** 

On the followinof evenin<r there was to be a formal 
reception. Kathleen and Dominic were busily em- 
ployed in making due preparations. " Kathleen 
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acushla," said Dominic, " I feel as niucli out of place 
amoncr these silken, sngar-tonofued mortals, 2vs a beetle 
in a bee-hive ; I am afraid Til get more sting than 
honey; my gentility is in the rough just at present, 
we must havfe it ciit an<l polislied by degrees." 

*' Ah, Dominic," replied Kathleen, '* I have no wish 
to see you changed; only be what you have ever 
been, my own, true, honest-hearted^ simple country 
brother and friend." 

*' I am afraid, Kathleen, I am but a cloud over your 
brightness; for in this genteel society I must keep 
mv sunny side hidden from the world's eye. 

Meanwhile, a scene of a totally diff'en^nt character 
was being enacted in an outer portion of the dwelling. 
On a moonlit balcony, two masked fii^nres miiriit be 
seen, cautiously making their way through an open 
win<iow into the reception room, which was but par- 
tially li;^hted. 

*' You have secured the gold and silver plate?" 
wliis|)ered one. 

** Yes," was the reply. 

** Good ; the guests even now are preparing to 
assemble." 

*' Here is paper and pencil ; before we depart, just 
write what I dictate ; are you ready ? " 

" I am." 

*' Put down the following: 

•* Dear Dominic : 

'* The plate is ours ; leave the house as 
soon as you pick up this i^ote; you will find me at 
the ohi hostelry, where we first planned the robbery 
of your aristocratic brother-in-law." 

Having dropped the note where it might be easily 
perceived, both men proceeded at once towards the 
window, but on reaching the balcony, they suddenly 
found themselves in the grasp lA' a powerfully built 
man ; a terrible struggle ensued ; life and death lvv.vu<^viv\ 
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tlie issue; a heavy bludgeon is uplifted, one crushing 
blow, and all is still ; the masked men have disap- 
peared. 

Shortly after, all the guests are attracted to the 
chamber by the groans of a man on the balcony. 

The chamber is quickly illuminated, and the in- 
jured nian is carried in ; one of the party, having 
picked up the note, hands it to Gerald, who, after 
having read it ahmd, to the unspeakable amazement 
of the avssemblage, turns to Dominic and asks him to 
explain its meaning. 

**0 Gerald ! " exclaimed Kathleen, "you surely do 
not suspect my brother Dominic of dishonesty I " 

"Gerald Burke," said Dominic; " you are my sis- 
ter's husband; consequently I must stifle my indig- 
nation ; reason may serve where anger might fail." 

"Whist! Whist! asy," said the wounded man, ris- 
ing and tottering towards Gerald. 

" What, Cormac, my poor fellow, is it you ?" 

" It is what's left o' me, Misther Gerald, "said the 
old man, in a voice scarcely above a whivsper; "there 
seems to be a swarm o' little stars winkin' and blinkin' 
foreninst my two eyes this blessed minit. Oh ! my 
poor head ; " he staggered backwards, and droppetl 
into a chair ; a glass of wine was brought in by a 
servant and applied to his lips, after which his words 
became more coherent. 

" I ask your pardon, good people, for disturbin' 
yez; but the polthogue 1 got from the rapparee on 
tlie balcony has sent niy wits stravagin'. 

" Where did I leave off? Tell me, for the love o' 
mercy, where I left off. Ah ! I remember me now ; 
didn't I hear some o' ve mintioninof the name o' 
Dominic O'Doherty, in connection with the robbery! 
you're all in the wrong ; I tell yez, if ye whisper one 
word tliat would cast a suspicious thought agin' ihe 
character o' that honest young man ; he is as innocent 
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and as free o' this crime as the child unboni. I'll tell 
ye, when my mind comes back to me, all about the 
whole urtiiir. " 

'' Listen, this is how it happened ; I scented the 
robbers in the garden below, and follied them, unbe- 
knownst, up their own rope ladder; they were just 
after plunderin' the lower room of the gold and sil- 
ver plate ; at first I intended to give the alarm, but 
the rogues were too quick about their work, and for 
fear o' lettin them slip througli my fingers, I made 
up my mind to trap them on the balcony, on their way 
nut wid their plunder. I watched every move, an' 
listened to every whisper, and heard one o' them dic- 
tiitin' what's on that bit o' paper to get Dominic into 
a hobl>lo, an' to thry an' make out tliat you, Gerald, 
wor linked to tlie sister of a thief." 

** Did you recognize the rascal, Cormac?" inquired 
Gerald. 

*' I did, sir ; tlie chief scluimer was j'our own cousin, 
Arthur Fitzgerald ; the other is as well known to the 
peelers as Nelson's Pillar ; they'd tell you his character 
at the Four Courts, for it was no other than that gal- 
lus bird, Bartle Grady. I towld you sir, your cousin 
Arthur had the bad drop in him, an' you see now 
how it had to come out." 

** Kathleen, Dominic, can you ever forgive me?" 
asked Gerahl. 

** Think no more of it, Gerald," said his wife. 

" Faith, Gerald," said Dominic ; ** 1 must confess, the 
hist half hour looked nnj^hty black forme, yet believe 
nie, I almost l)l<*ss tint vanished clouds, whose black- 
ness makes more beautiful the sun-light of this hour.'' 
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To the hills of MucLir, to Ci-eevroe's height. 

To Tani. the glory of Erin, 

To tile fairy palace that glances bright 

On the |»eak of tiie blue Cnocfeerin, 

I vainiv hied: I went west and east, 

Tni veiled seawanl and shoreward — 

Hut thus wiis I greeted, at Held and at feast, 

Thv wav lies onward and forward. 

Mantjnn. 

^^T^ the }|;raiul ould times, sir, when Ireland had 
ij[; her own kings," said my «;nod-natured his- 
torian, '* Knock FieriiJi, (U* the liill o' the tniries, ha<I a 
Cattle wid a windv in it for evrrv lih'sst-d dav </ the 
Year. It's the hi;«:hest numntain in tlie (.Nmntv o' Lim- 
erick, and there's a well on the top ot it, that can he 
seen to this dav; manv a wondln-rtnl storv is towld 
nl>ont tile same enchante<l well. cUid it' it only liad tlie 
yitt o' speecii to spake for itself, it could n'lat<? some 
nnirvi'lhais thin<rs, I d;n'e sav. It is s;iid thiit a mi^rhtv 
treasure-house was di^covcn d hy a hravi- hit of a g'os- 
Mion, that found an opdiin;: h»w down in the w«dl, one 
fine sununer's iiiirht manv \«'ars a^rn. As the storv 
jjoes, he was h-d into a hcautitu! c;i*lh-. anrl tlic door- 
kee|>er, that >lands ii-atU' to \\»'lcom«' evi-rv vi>itor, is 
said to i>** an owM man with a Ion;/ «/ra\' i)eard, that 
nearly fi»uclie*» his h^-t : he is known hv all tliat hpake 
of him, as ** tli»' irray man,** an* it is said, lie is often to 
be seen on UiiHinli^rlit ni;:hts, watidhernT alonof tiie lior- 
ders of a lak«'. iK-ar the small villaj^e of Killimicat, and 

ei 
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that lies between Knock Fierna and the river Shannon. 
It happened on one fine snnnner's evenin', that a few 
gossoons from Kininiicat wor divartin' tliemselves up 
tlie mountain sides, and afther tirin' themselves out wid 
the day's sport, and as the sun was beginnin' to set, 
they sat down beside tlie well to amuse each other wid 
story tellin'. One o' the boys, Nick Geraghty, a big 
raw-boned lump of a fellow, wid a wicked eye and a 
spiteful tongue, towld a tale that nearlj' frightened the 
wits out o' the rest o' them, but the boy he thried to 
frighten most was little Phadrig Brannagan, a wake, 
dhawnee crature, not much bigger than a ferrit, the 
only son o' the poor widda Brannagan. And more be- 
token, the big savage Nick Geraghty had a grudge 
aj>in little Phadrig, and all bekase Phadrig exposed 
Nick's father, near and far; and the reason was, ye see, 
Nick's father was a bailiff on his Lordship's estate, and 
without rhyme or raison had poor Phadrig's mother 
turmnl off the little green patch o' land she was born 
on, for they say the vagabone had his coveteous eye 
on the widda's cozey cabin, and wanted it for himself, 
and with the help o' the agent, another black villain, 
he got the widda an' her son out of it, and all unbe- 
knownst to his Lordship of the Castle, who doesn^t 
know half the misery some of his poor tenantry have 
to suffer, on account of his agents and bailiffs. 

Well, sir, one o' the stories towld by the boys was 
about tlie wondherful treasures to be found by who- 
ever was bowld enough to explore the enchanted well. 
Nick Geraghty said that if he could see **the gray old 
man" o' the fairy castle, and get his consint, he 
wouldn't be the histe afeerd to go down the well au' 
thry his fortune. 

Little Phadrig Brannagan said that if ho was sure o' 
gettin' all the goold in the univarse, it wouldn't tempt 
him to risk his life. *' My poor mother," says he, 
"finds it hard enough \\^ it is, to keep ji^r head above 
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watlier ; wliat wuitl.l boi-oine of her at all. at h11, if any- 
tiling was to liap]>t-ii me, tli« only prop siie has to 
miipport liur owld if^tft" 

\V'«li, will tliar Niik Gcnighty gev a mar of a horse 
laugh at liltUi I'hiuirig's i-xponse. ^ 

"An' faix, a pnity pro|) ye are, my lirrle miilgf." siz 
he ; " that'll ll[e little i-oniie, hoys, that went roiinil ahoiii 
villiryiir uiy (lauiiit liither." 

"I only towM the trntli about your father," siz 
I'liaHrig; "(iidn'l lie turn my mother out of her little 
ealiin, tliat he cciveted fur himself?" 

'*T«ke caro il'« not worse wid you anil your moth- 
er liefore you're nmcli owliler." biz Cfnifrhiv. 

"Take earn what ye wiy," siz little I'liaurig; "for 
I'll spake up in <iefinee o' my mother while I've a 
spark o' life in my body" 

" Knk at the strut o' the little dwarf," siz Geragtitv. 
" He'n 118 proud a* puncli," 

" I'm no prou'ler than nn honest mother's son ought 
1*1 be," siz little i'hailrig ; " I'd feel very lillle pride, in 
Irolh. if I was the son of an owld liine-sarviti' baililT." 

Well. i*ir, afier he spoke them words, big Oernglity 
drew out and Atriick liim a In iivy blow of lii» iiglv ti>^t, 
that stretched Utile Phadrig on the broad of his back, 
■n' 'tnraan'l long before tlie blood began to flow from 
Ills nfwe, mouth, and ears. His (mnipanicnts began to 
lie iifcerd and llioitght the life wns out o' hiui entirely, 
btit he wns a hardy little crafhnr, ho got over it in n 

Ijilfev, ami waa agitin as lively as a miluion; he kept 
quiet after tluit, Htul didn't open bin mouth, but tlioro 
WKii n look in bin eye tlmt i^ptike volumes. 
At laat one o' the gossonuH, lluit went down the 
inoutitHin before the siTiinnntge began, was seen nnikin' 
hit way uti to the nell again, wid a big coil o' ro|)e on 
liis slmwliler- *' I got tliiH," siz he, " from my fatlu'r'n 
luggiu-t (liay-yard). There's over fifty fut o' rope in 
il, BO here goes to nieiisure the depth o' thy fairy well." 
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With tliat he lowered it into the well, but, faix, it 
didn't seem to reach the bottom of it. 

** It's long enough, I'll go bail, for any one that's 
dnrin' enough to go down and pay a visit to the gray 
man. Now, boys, which o' ye will be the fii-st to go in 
searcli o' the treasure?" 

** Why, you, of coorse," siz little Phadrig. 

*' Is it me," siz Geraghty, changin' color. 

'* Yes, you, who elsef aren't ye the biggest among 
us? An' if your courage is aquil to 3^our size, you'll be 
the first to go down tlie well." 

** Ale, indeed ! " siz Geraghty. ** What an omadhawn 
I'd be ! " 

*^ Is it sliowin' tlie white feather ye'U be, after all 
yer brave talk a while ago?" siz Piiadrig. 

^* Boys, don't mind tlie little Spidogue." roared Ger^ 
aghty ; '* doesn't it only stand to raison that the light- 
est nmonof us should make the first trial ? 

** Now I did think first o'drawin* lots, but that would 
be hardlv fair, for it micrht come to mv own turn to 
be the first, and as I happen to be the biggest o' the 
crowd, who knows bnt the rope, which doesn't ap- 
pear lo be over-strong, might break, and then what 
would yez do? My advice is, an' I think you'll all 
agree that 'tis the fairest to let the smallest gossoon 
among us go first." With that he fastened one end 
of the rope aronnd the waist of little Phadrig and had 
him over into the well before any one could stop him, 

*' Phadrig is the fittest to explore the well," siz 
he, lowering him down deeper and deeper; ** he's 
as light as a straw, an' if he only lives to come back an' 
tell us all about *' the gray man," I'll give ye my word, 
boys, I'll be the next to go down by the same rope." 

Some of Geraghty's companions tried to persuade 
him to hoist Phadrig up again ; but it was no use, he 
was a black villain, and they thought it dangerous to 
meddle with him. 
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Poor little Phadrig's wake voice could now be heard 
from below, cryin' : ** Let nie up, let me up, think o' my 
|>oor mother, that has no one to purtect her!" His 
cries got waker, and waker, the lower he went down. 
And after he was low enough, Geraghty tied what 
rope was left around the trunk of an owld witliered 
three It was after sunset by this time, and the boys 
all scattered themselves, not kuowin' what to sav or 
do about the matter; they wor ail afeerd o' being 
bhimed for Phatlrig's disappearance. So tliey didn't 
lose a minit till thev iJ^ot safe into the villa^^e o' Kil- 
hmic4it. 

Nick (ierajrhty stood by the well long after the 
otiiei's went away; sometimes he would peep down an' 
cry out, *' did ye meet * tlie gray man' yet ?" but the 
only answer he'd get was his own echo ; then he would 
tug at the ro|)e, but it was aised of its burden; lie 
would next pull it up, but there Wiis no sign o' little 
Phadrig on the end of it; tlie uioon then appeared, like 
a piece o' bright silver comin' out of an inky cloud; 
'twas then Geraghty pee|)ed into the well again, an' 
roared like a big mad hull, callin' on Phadrig, but the 
only sound he could hear in the shape of an answer 
was his own coorse voice. He then turned as pale as a 
sheet an' began to see, when it was too late, what a 
serious thing it was to play wi<l the lite of a f(*lh)W- 
crature ; so, when he found he could do no more, he 
<lropped the rope into the well again, and made his 
way, wid a long face and a troubled mind, down the 
side o' Knock Fierna, and into the village o' Killimi- 
cat. 

p4>or little Phadri<r's motlier, you mav believe, didn't 
get nmch rest or sleep that night. Slie sat by the cabin- 
windy, waitin' to hear his footsteps. S^unetimes she 
would go up to the end o' the boreen ami take a long 
look as far as she could stretcli her eyes in the moon- 
lijrht, but everything was as still an' cpiiet as the grave. 
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At last midnight kern, but still no sign of Phadrig, who 
was the apple of his motliers eye. Sometimes she re- 
lieved her mind by tliinkin'.he might have strayed off 
to a fair or market in some o' the big neighborin' towns. 
In this way she counted every hour o' the livelong 
night, till at last she spied the sun peepin' over the 
blue peaks o' Knock Fierna. Then the poor woman 
got alarmed entirely, an' towld every neighbor she 
met about the sorrow she was in over her darlincr little 
Phadrig. Well, 'twas surprisin' how soon the news 
spread ; wildtire couldn't howld a candle to it; in less 
time than I'm tellin' ye it was on every lip in Killimi- 
cat about the sudden disappearance o' little Phadrig 
Brannagan. 

The hunt was up at once. Even Nick Geraghty 
purtinded to be as anxious as any one about finding 
him, when, lo and behold, what should he spy, or 
what should he s^e, d'ye think, trudging down the 
mountain-pnss, an' sinjrin' as merry as a lark, and 
every pocket he had buljrcd out with goolden giiineas, 
but my howld little Phaihw himself. 

** Phadri<4* avick," siz Geraghty, *^ I'm nn'ghty glad 
to see ye alive." 

"Tisn't your fault that Pm livin',"siz little Phadrig. 

'* I didn't mane ye any harm last night, siz Ger- 
aghty. 

'* You didn't mane me any good, ye mane," siz 
Phadrig. 

*" Twas only meant as a joke," siz Geraghty. 

** Well, if it was, you had your laugh last night ; 
and I have mine this mornin', for I have goold enough, 
thanks to *the gray man,' to make me and my mother 
comfortable for. life," siz Phadrig. 

** Pm plazed to hear it," siz Geraghty. 

** If you're plazed," siz Phradrig, '* you've altered 
greatly since yesterday, when you hit me that pol 
tho^ue," 
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" Forget and foi^ve," siz Geracrlitr, •• an' tell me 
how voii fared with *the grav man/ ^ 

** We'll say no more alx>iit it,'' siz Phadrig, " for 
after all I mav thank voii h>r niv myod luck. Well, 
then yon nnist know that when I got to the bottom o* 
the well, I touched a grK»lden knob in the wall forninst 
nie. And the moment I did, woidd von believe me, 
Gera«hty, n big dtx>r flew <»|>en, and there stood * the 
ffvny man' ready to welkim nie, with a smile on his face 
like a sunhame, and maybe he didn't show me all the 
beauties 'o the plac^ ; he whipped me from the ground 
and tuck me in his arms, an' thravelled with the 
8|>eed 'o thought over both siiy and land. 

** * Where are ye takin' me,' siz I, gettin' frightened. 

** * Onward and forward,' siz Iks and with that he 
|>ointed out to me from the edge 'o tlie wather a goold- 
en, fairy-like palace standin' out on one o' the highest 
peaks of the Knock Fierna. 

** * x\n' whei"e are ye goin wid me now,' I axed him 
agin. 

'** Onward an' forward,' siz he; that was the only 
answer I could get from him. lie tlien tuck me in- 
side the grand palace, an' med me feel at home wid 
kings, queens, and royal bards; oh, and if ye heerd the 
nnisic, and such dancin', and the sonjrs, you'd say yo 
never heerd the like before. And if you vvor to see 
the kingly banquet, an' meaitin' and dlninkin' the fat 
o' the land, ve'd be astonished. When 1 got my fill of 
everything 1 med bowld to ax ' the gray man ' where 
the tretisure was kept 

*' * Onward and forward,' siz he, takin' me up in his 
arms agin, an' bringin'me into a big, Hue room packed 
from floor to ceilin' wid goold: and whv.u he got 
through stuffin' my pockets wid guineas, I axed him 
<»nce more where I was to go. 

** * Onward and forward,' siz the gray man. 

"An* I de^lareto ye, Gera^htj', before I knew where I 
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was, I found rn)"self safe at tlie to|) o' the well. And 
now I must hurry over to Killimicat to bring joy to 
the heart o' my poor mother." 

" Well, that flogs all 1 ever heard of," siz Geraghty 
to himself, when he was left alone; "1 must pay a 
visit to ** thegiay man" at wanst; if a little bit of a ho|> 
o' my thumb like Phadrig can go down the well an<l 
bring up goold enough to make him independent for 
life, I don't see why a big brawny fellow like me 
shouldn't be able to do the same; and awjiv he 
scampered uj) Knock Fierna, and never stopped till he 
got to tlie fairy-well, where he found the rope in its 
place aroimd the trunk o' the tree. He lost no time, 
but lowered liimself down tlie well ns aisv as he could, 
expectin' every minit to come in sight o' ** the gray 
man." In a few minits he was free o' the rope, for it 
hung so loose tiiat a child could pull it up again. 
And some o' the gossoons tliat passed by the spot 
did dhraw it up out o' curiosity, but there was no sign 
of Nick Geraghty at tlie end of it. Well, sir, that day 
passed over, and Geraglity didn't make his appearance 
in Killin)icat. The next dav was the same, and be- 
fore nightfall his fatlier had the country scoured to 
find him, but no tale or tidings was heard regardin' 
him, till at last litile Phadrig spoke up and towld o' 
the good fortune he had down the enchanted well, 
and hinted that, nniybe, Gera<j^hty was gone on the 
same errand. Well, in less than wan hour such a 
crowd of people from different parishes was never 
seen cjimbinjif Knock Fierna before nor since. When 
Geraghty's fatlier, the owld bailiff, readied the fair)*- 
well, he poked his head down as far as it would go, 
an' roared wid all his might, calHn' on his son ; after 
all was quiet, a feeble groan was hear*! coinin' up 
from the bottom. 

"He's alive! he's alive," cried the bailiff; "ray 
darlin' Nick is still to the fore ; foi- the love o' mercy, 



M>me o' ye liowlil fHst lo the rope and Icuvor me dnwii 
disy, and maybe I'll be in time to save my boy's 
life." 

Willi lliHt n fuw istfHit men grabbed ibc rope and 
lowered llie bailiff till be g-ot to tbe end ot' Ins jnunit-y, 
Mild tben tlie rope bniig' jii»t aa loose m before; in n 
few seconds, however, tliey felt a jerk, wliicb was to 
be tlie signal for pnllin;; liini tip agin, and, bedad, 'twas 
no aisv matter, for now tlie weight was double what 
it wan lie fore ; but llie bjiiliff bad the mosr work to 
do, for his son was so wake and helpless, that he bail 
to bear the weiprbt of him with IiIh rifihl arm, while be 
ching %viih Ida left bund to llie mpp. And a moie 
Ititiful objerr it w.mld be bard to look on, than Niek 
Geraglity when be was lifted out o' the well ; be 
couldn't stand on Ids legs, but fell like a lump o' stone 
sa soon as he got tlie freuli air. 

Il appears that in lowering himself down he wan in 
such A hurry to find "the gray man," ibai be diopped 
too soon and broke both In^ legs, ile was so very 
badlv bnrr, (bat be couldn't stir a step to save liiK own 
l)f(3 : and what with livin' forty-eiglit hours without bite 
or Blip, ynu uniy be sure he was more desul than alive. 
He got over the hunger, however, but the use of his 
lejfB was gone forever, and from that day on lie had 
to limp oil crtilrlies. And, indeed, tliere were few tliat 
knew bis elmracter sniry for him. 

Phadrig K**t more prosperous dav by day, nfter biit 
visit to llie whU, and himself and his mother lived in 
|M>nce iind comfort ever after. 

And now, sir, if it doesn't spoil my story, I'll let 
vou into tbe luicret of how be got bis treasure. 

One o' the liovs that wiis Inokin' on when tbe big 
Mvnge Geraghly forced little I'lindrig dowti tbe well, 
linpiwned tn lie ibe sou of Ins Lordship's lodge-keeper 
o' tlie Ciislle ; and when tbe boy got home, bis con- 
ice truobleil liirn so nmcb, tliut he up aud towld 
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his mother all about Gernghtv's doiii's at the well. His 
motlier then gave the Rhirm at once to his Lordship, 
who just happened ilieii to come home after a five 
yeare' absence in Paris. Well, his Lordship and a 
few other of liis rollickin' friends set out, with lighted 
Innterns and rope-ladders, for the faiiy-well ; and 
wiien they arrived at the top o' Knock Fierna, it 
wasn't loiio' before they had litt'e Pliadrig safe out o' 
the owld dliry well. And, to make a long story short, 
they brought liini to tlie Castle and kep' him there for 
the night, and next mornin' filled his pockets wid 
guineas, and planned out the story, which he towld 
Geraglity about "the gni}- ninn ;" and 'twasn't long 
before his Lordship gev the biiiliif notice to quit, after 
lienring of his shameful behavior to poor Phadng's 
mother. Tlie owld woman was restored to her cabin, 
wid a life-long hise and no rent to pay. And for 
years after, sir, if any n' the gossoons wanted to vex 
Nick Geraglity, they hiul otily to inquire how much 
treasure he got from " the gray man o' Knock Fierna." 




IrHSsi) lloUoto. 




1X tlie right bank of tlie river Suir, ivitliln a con- 

' vanteiit iliHtaiH-eo' tliecirvn' WntlicHonl, ii pood 

many vonrs iigo, yen, I'll (T" Itiiil, riinro tlinii 

you'd be nbl« to coiinl on voiir fiufjcra hii' Iocr, tliei-e 

pved in n miiiir cabin ah liapny n r<inpln ns voii coiilil 

in a (Inv'ii wiilk ; and tliat xanio contintcd pnir 

« Andv Coo^nii and liis ivift; Mag. Andy was the 

rr ni* II liule boni, and bt'twcen finbiii' nnd farmin*, 

a hold an nci-u o' purty fair land, he conthriveJ to 
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make both ends meet, so tliat lie was never known to 
go to bed supperless. Hail, rain, or sliine, Andy niver 
let a day slip over his head, widout goin' to ihe liitle 
nook on the river's bank, which wasn't more ti an a hop 
step ah' a lep from the cabin. This same nook 
sarved Andy for a boat-house, for it Mas big enough 
to liowld himself an' the skiff, and plenty o' room to 
spare ; but the few neighbors that wor scattered round 
about had another name for the little green-covered 
nook, and that name was " the Grassy Hollow." 

One fine evenin' in May, an' more be token, it 
happened to be the first day o' that beautiful n)onth 
o' flowers, Jlag went dow^n to the water-side to watch 

for Andv's return, for the verv niornin' of that day he 

• »/ »i 

got up wid tlie lark, an' was off wid his boat, before 
the dew was off the grass. Mag knew that with a 
long day's fishin' Andy would come back with a good 
appetite, an' so, like an industrious, lovin' wife, she 
had a fine supper waitin' on the hob for him in the 
cabin. She was no sooner down by the river than, 
she spied Andy in his boat, rowin' away like a good 
fellow ; in a jiffy the little skiff was rubbin' her sides 
aein' a small cove which Andv alwavs used as a 
landin' place; an' the next minit two big baskets o' 
fish were lifted out ; the fish was carried up as far as 
the boat house, or ** the Grassy Hollow," as it was 
called, after which Andy and Mag went back for the 
boat, and after some tuggin an' luggin, they managed 
to get it safe and sound into ^* the Grassy Hollow," 
where it was fastened to a hasp in a wooden post that 
was ])ut there by Andy for that particular purpose. 

*' Now Andy, avick/' says Mag, '* we'll carry in the 
fish, an' troth, a fine load you've brought; you've had 
grand luck to-day ; but come in at wanst, for the 
supper is waitin' for you." 

*' 'Pon me word, 't won't wait much longer if I can 
help it," says Andy; ** for I'm as hungry as an 
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ostrich, 80 well be trudgin' in the name o' goodness." 

They started to go, but before they walked three 
steps Andy turned back. 

** Wait awhile, Mag," says he, " I forgot something." 

With that he tuk out three o' the fishes an' went 
back to "the Grass)' Hollow," where he put them 
on a small ledge o' moss> covered rock, fominst tlie 
boat. Mag stood watchin' every move, and opened 
her eyes wid wonder at Andy's strange behavior. 

*' What d'ye mane by lavin' them three fishes be- 
hind you," says she. 

*• Bekase it's the wish o' the good May Fairy,** sayt 
Andy. 

*' Save us from harm ! is your senses laviu' ye ? " says 
she. 

*' Tare o' war," says Andy ; *' I never seen the 
likes o' you; ye want to know everything." 

•* An' who has a better right ! " 8J*ys Mng. 

** No wan," says Andy ; " so we'll dhrop the dis- 
coorne." 

** We'll not dhrop it till you tell me why them three 
beautiful fishes are left behind," says Mag. 

** Beautiful ! why as to their value, I wouldn't give 
a puff o' tobacco smoke; besides, tliere's plenty more 
where they kem from. Yes, faix, tiiere's as good fish 
in the Suir as ever was cotch," says Andy. 

•'That's no answer to my question," says Mag. 
" Who is this good Mciy Fairy you spoke of, that has 
such a wish for the three fishes." 

" You bate Bannaglier, for pryin' into sacrets. Majr; 
so listen " savs he, "and I'll tell ve what I never told 
a livin' bein' before. Them three fishes will be a saf«'- 
giiard for the May Fairy agin' the white shark, that 
appears three times in the year in these wathers." 

** D'ye often see this May Fairy ? " says Mag. 

" Not often ; very few have that privilege ; how- 
somever, as this is the first of May, it's wan o* the 
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few days she can be called on by them that doesn't 

forget to present his May gift. Would you like to see 

her ? " 

" I would, Andy, if she's a good fairy." 

''She's a picture to look at, an' as good as she's 

beautiful," says Andy. 

** But now ni give the signal," says he, spakin' at 

the same time at tlie mouth o' " tiie Grassy Hallow," 

in a soft voice, this rhyme : 

*^ I've brought ye the fishes 
Fresh caught from the say; 
All I ask is good wishes. 
Sweet Fairy of May.'^ 

• 

Well, at that minit a flood o' moonlight fell in 
streams over " the Grassy Hollow," and tlie May Fairy 
stood in the middle, and a purtier fairy, I'm towld, 
couldn't be seen in Ireland, than the same bright 
fairy. At the sight of her Jlag began to tremble and 
shake like a lafe. 

" Don't be in dread," says tlie faiiy ; " j'our husband 
has kept his promise to the May Fairy, and I never 
forget a kind action ; come with me." 

An' she took up the gift from the moss-covered ledge, 
I and cajTied them in her delicate hands, as she led 

the way through a pleasant, shady grove, a spot which 
Andy or Mag never remembered to have seen before ; 
an' at the end o' the grove was a lovely Httle house, 
built of leaves, moss, rushes, and brambles. The door 
and windows, and even the roof and chimney wor all 
formed out o' the same material. There was no stone, 
or wood, or straw in the making of it; and all the sweet 
posies you could mention was seen to grow inside and . 
outside : inside on the ceilin', on the flure, on the 
walls, and on the windows. You could faist 3'our 
eyes for a week on the variety o' flowers. Outside was 
the same: back, front, sides, roof, and chimney. 
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*rotli, if yon wor in need r>f n iioscfray foryonr buttoii- 
«Ie, yoii wouldn't luive to iriuel tar, if ye linijpened 
to lie near the liiiliiliiTinn <»' tlie May Fjiiry. 

As «>oii ji« bIic! liiiicnKi licr little j^recn pnlace, slie at 
wanut took down fnmi n leiify shelf two flower-pots. 
mod out o' th« fri'eeiiHstlinlly, ivy, niid moss combined. 
Out o' one o' the flower puts grew the purest lilies 
iever iteen, nnd out o' ilie other ii blooniiii' i-ed roi*e. 
*' LiHten," saya slie ; " thoiigti I am a t'luiy, I liave 
» |H)wei' to give you weuUli or gnindeur. but maybe 
f MU give what will plaze ye just as well ; liei'e is a 
litwur iipieco for you. I'll give you tJie lily, " says 
ihe to Mug, "and to you the rose," Bays she to Andy. 
?*Km'|» lliem in your own home, opi-iiikle them with 
res!) Kpriug- water, on the first May-day of each year. 
Chree dn>ps on each flower will preserve them until 
he first May-day of the next year. If you obey me, 
ou) proniino what is of more avail than earthly 
cbes, and that is lienllh, contentment, and long years. 
* An' now farewell!" says she. " liememberto sprin- 
tiio lily and roao, as I loM you, and they will 
lever wither, neitlier will your liivo for one another 
ule, nor will want ever croHs your iloor-step." 

Andy and Mag wont Immo wid ligliter liearts. nn' 
^fnre Bittin' down to supper got some pure spring 
ruler an' sprinkled the lily anil rosti. Jioth lived to 
their light-hearted grandrhihben sitlin' around 
tetr fireside, un' while he liveil, he never forgot to put 
lilt May day gift on tho moan-covered ledge o' " the 
}nuDiy Hollow." 




flick Regan was looked upon as tlie civilest-spoken 
I, and mildest mannered boy in C'Hi-rick-Heg; liu 
liad a kind woi*d for everybody, man, woman,, or 
sliild, and if any o' tlie roguisli gossoons ever plsyed 
lim u scurvy trick, he'd no more lliink o' gettiti' vexed 
<ver il, than he would o' flyin' over the top o' SIiev«- 
iB-mon ; and because he was so asy goin', some thought 
lim half witted ; so, he was nick-named the Siimacliaun. 
nick was the only support of a poor widow, and, iri- 
wd, he hadn't the strength to do a dale o' work, still, 
»wa8 very willin' and did his best; but all tliu poor 
lUow could do was hardly sufficient to keeji the put 
jlhi*. 

So that one hrtglit ntorrnn' In the nionlh n' Jnne lio 
pt downhearted entirely, and nu-d up his mind tn do 
that he otteii threati'iied to do before, and that was to 
t out and seek h'm fortune. 
" Motlier," savs he, " my mind's med np." 
"What for f tJlick, nhflgor?" says his motlier. 
'* What I towld ye about yesterday." 
"Oh! uiy gra-bftwn, are ye in airnest?" 
"1 ain, mother." 
'And when, darlin'f 

'This blessed niornin' ; I've delayed too long; it 
nnkes my heart bleed to see an empty cuphoaid, hu' 
%e motlier that reared me, in want, while there's ^ik-u- 
r in Oie }ttnd ; so aa Jcaii't eam a\mt\' \\CTe,\V\^'*iv>'^S'h 
II .^ 
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wide, an' I mane. to go where I'll be able to get 
enough to keep you comfortable in your owld age." 

*' Oh ! Ulick, core o' my heart, my only one, and 
must we part like this I Can't ye wait a while longer, 
alanna? and who knows but the times might mend." 

** Don!t fret, mammy," says Ulick ; ** it'll not be long 
before I'm back, so give me your blessin' in the name 
o' goodness, and then throw your owld shoe afther me 
for good luck." 

After gettin' his mother's blessin' he wns soon on 
the high road ; he walked the whole day, and a scorchin' 
hot day it was. The sun was just sinkin' behind the 
peaTcs o' Slieve-na-mon, when he got to a farm-house, 
where he stopped ; the farmer gave him a good supper 
and bed for the night. 

The farmer and his family wor dacent, charitable 
people ; but there was one among them, a little dark- 
eyed Spidogue, a cripple, that was kept there more 
out o' pity for his misfortune than for any good that 
was in him; he had a great halt in his gait and was 
called Limpin' Looram. 

Well, sir, this bucko used to throw cowld water on ' 
every sport an' pastime that went on ; he was full of 
impish thricks ; the farmer himself, that was so kind to 
him, didn't esc.ipe his roguery ; even wid the childhren, if 
he was playin' a game at pins and buttons wid them, 
he'd be cliatin' the whole time, and he'd laugh tillye'd 
think he'd go into fits, tellin' how he sowld an owld 
horse at the fair for a young one, and how he sowld 
layers o' bad butther undher the good, and how lie sowld 
musty eggs for fresh ones. 

So I can tell ye, when Ulick started for the road 
next day, he left the house with a mighty poor opin- 
ion o' Limpin' Looram 

Ulick managed purty well all that day, for he had a 
couple o' griddle cakes wid a lump of butther, and pleu- 
/;' of^ood spring wather along the to^3i. 
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Late in tlie evenin' lie came to a common, and in 

Fllie initldle o' tho common was a big pile o' gray stones, 

overgrown witli furze bushes, and braoibles, an' the 

liko ; as soon as he got np to the pile o' stones, lie was 

glad and surprised at tlie same time to see a dwellin'- 

LLuuae, a cow-house, a goai-house, and a pig-stye, all 

■ Bcooped out o' tiie rock, ami the cowa wor goin' to the 

Ibyre, an' goats into their house, because it was late in 

I thu ovuiun'. 

Ulick then meiJ his way to the dwellin'-house, where 

Ir very comely owld woman was leaning over the half 

IdtNir, wnicliin'' the pigs that wor feediu' outside. Ulick 

|l)id lier the time o' the evenin', and slie retunied the 

»mp1inient, and towld him if he wished for a night's 

■vnt, he was welkini. 

Uiick was thankful, so he went in an' sat down with 

KM good apjMHtte and enjo^'ed a hearty male ; after sup- 

■ he was offered fair wages, if he'd atop an' look 

ifter the live slock an' tlie little plot o' potatoes an' 

Corn llmt wim sown. 

So lie agreed to tliry a qiiarther, and he never spent 

[three phiasaiiter luonlhs in his life before ; he hmked 

iftlier twelve goats, and the sheep, an' all the cattle, 

>apcd the little plot o' corn, and weeded tlie |>otalo 

Hia misli-ess an' himself never had one cross word; 

t Inst his qiiarther came to an end, an' he made up his 

mind to pay a visit to his mother, an' lie was onHi*ed 

Ute cliaiice to come back for another quartlier if he 

^ked. 

" Hurv's the wages I'll give ye," says she, handin' 
*|liiti an owld sieve with sovoraf holes worn hi it, big 
enough to put two o' your fingers through. 

k" Don't UM it," says slio, " till you're safe at home in 
TOur mother's house, tlien throw a fist full of oats into 
it, nn' shake it over the table tlivee time*." 
Wick knew tlrn womuu had ft gooO^Vewrt^xd 
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away the sieve as contented as if he got twenty 
pounds. 

On his way home, he stopped at the farmer's house 
as before, and he was asked ever so many questions, 
chiefly about his wages ; and he was sucn a simple- 
minded boy that the least child in the house was 
able to place the comether on him, so he towld them 
the only wages he received for his quarther was the 
owld worn-out sieve. 

. " Och, but your'e the big Sumacliaun," says Limpin' 
Looram . " Bring it up to the table here till we have 
a peep at it" 

" Bring me a fistful of oats," says Ulick ; the oats wns 
brought, which he put into the sieve ; he then gave it 
three rattlin' shakes, when, lo and behold ! what 
should fall out of it but a shower o' yellow guineas, 
eiiough, faix, to cover the table. 

Well, man alive ! The cliildher wor delighted, an' 
the farmer and his wife didn't know what to think of 
it. But Limpin' Looram had his little fen-it eyes fixed 
on Ulick for the rest o' the eveninVfor he watched 
everv niovement when the sieve was shook. Ulick 
thought that tliree shakes was enough for oue night, so 
he sweeps every guinea into his liat, an' makes a pres- 
ent of them to the farmer's wife in return for her kind- 
ness to him. 

All paid the higlvest respect to him for the rest o' 
the night, barrin' the cripple Linipin' Looram ; he was 
such a bitther pill, he could never forgive any one he 
thought to be cleverer than himself; he had a wicked 
twinkle in his eye, as much as to say: ** I'll outwit ye 
yet, my fine fellow, as smart as ye think yourself." 

When Ulick felt drowsy he asked to be allowed to 

sleep in the barn, but the farmer would not hear o' 

that ; they gev him the best feather bed in the house, 

an' for fear o' losin' the owld sieve, it was put uhdher 

his pillow /br flfa/e-keepin'. 
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After breakfast the next, moriiin' tliey filled h'm pock- 
pi8 will) wm-m gridiile cako8 an' fresli biittlier, iiii' lie 
pet off once more, with a tight heart, for his mother's 

When he got lioiiie his mother was bo overjoyeJ, she 
could hardly find words to 8pake; however, when the 
W«Ikiiii ami kii*.siiig wns over, she says: 

*' Ulick, atithore, did ye bring aiiytliing borne with 

" Indeed, I di<l motlier, bereV nn owbl sieve that'll 
llitike our fortunes." 

" A sieve, is it Ulick ? Mnshn, what great value 
iroiild there be in a sieve, dear, if it was tiie best in 
[reland 1 " 

' You'll see, niotbi-r, afrber I put a fist full of oats in 
Well, lie got smne oats and put a bandtul into the 
«eve, shook it three times as he was towlil, but this 
itinie tlie nnU all keiu out through the big boles, but 
ifOn*ow sigriof a gviinea: poor Ulick shook away at the 
lieve till be was black in tbe face, but wasn't a farthin' 
the richer fcir it. 

" Ulirk, my poor fellow," says his ninllu-r, " yon wor 
dimple before you went to thravel, an' you're not much 
frifwir ahher it." 

" Mother," says Ulick, " I was thricked, but I'll thry 
tny rortiiiiu agnm." 

Oft he went on his travels, niul put up once more at 
Uie farm-bniine, where be towhl how the sieve refused 
to work for bim at hia mother's. The fiirmer and his 
wife felt surprised, for they wor honest people, an' want- 
fid to nay him back every guinea; but Ulick bad loo 
lurb lionor, once he nied a present, to take it back again- 

The next day bo roturtied to bis nwld niistbress an' 
Dwid her what had happened to him. 

" Why didn't you take my advic*!," aar^* A\«^" ic^ 
lotihrr the sieve tiU yon got \»ome. A*\w6W{ttvA^o»s. 
vjt/ier\ is not the one I guv " ' 
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" Oh ! " said Ulick. '' And d'ye tliink the people tliat 
lodj^ed an' fed me would be guiltv o' such a mane 
act ? " 

** No help for misfortune, Ulick," says she ; ** so jiO to 
work, an' we'll see what luck's in stoi*e for ye the next 
quarther." 

He worked away, and the cows, and sheep, and 
goats were })lazed to see hiui again, for he was ahvays 
kind to them, an' the owld lady at the end of the next 
quarther popj)ed him off once more to his mother. 

" Here," says she, " is a pepper-box ; don't use it till 
you get home, an' tiien take it by the handle and hit the 
table three times with it, an' say, ' Pepper-box, wait on 
the people.' An' if you're not astonished, I'm not 
spakin' to you." 

Ulick was on the road home again, and called at the 
farm-house for a itight's lodgin', an' took care for a long 
time not to show his threasure ; but they gave him no 
peace, till at last he was forced to show the pepper- 
box, an' 'twas then, Limj)in' Looram began to grin at 
him, an' ridicule him to his heart's content. Even the 
chrldher began to take poor Ulick for a rale Sumachaun, 
when they heard that he worked three months for a 
shabby little pepper-box. 

He was gettin' such a heart scaldin', that, at last, 
out of bravery, he hit the table three times with his • 
gift, sayin': " Pepper-box, wait on the people." 

Well, in one niinit the table wasl oaded with everv 
luxury, in the shape of aitin' an' dhrinkin*; with goold 
an' silver plates, jugs and bowls; every delicacy you 
could think of was sj)read before them. 

Ulick made them all set to, an' ait their fill ; after 

supper he made the woman o' the house put the goold 

an' silver vessels in her own cupboard. He got the 

same feather-bed to sleep on, an' left his pepper box 

on a cliair near the liead o' l\\s bed. 

The next day, when he got \\ome, \\\^ moXJ^^x \Vjv^^ 
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mft liiui, when site found the pepper-box would do no 
Bttorf' for liini tlian the Rieve. 

■ Ki>r llii' third time he set out, and wlien he got to 
■tliu fiinii-house, Jin' towld them liis throuble, the farmer 
Binr his wif« cniddn't account for it, hut oftercd t/i give 
Ditni the };nhi and silver vessels to cany home, but 
RJIick wati too ])rnud lo take them ; so he went back in 
Doir 8pini!« to Inn owhl niisthi'ess, undlier the bushy 
BnckfL 

■ " Ulifk," savs she, "I'm afeerd I can do nothing 
nor YOU, nor ^or any one el»e that can't say no, nor 
Htand aj«Kt; I Inive only one more gift left, an' that's 
mot timch- 8uch as it is, you're welkiin to it. It's 
■lliiti owld hlaeklhorn, and whenever ye «ay, ' Stick, 
Hlate the n)gue,' you'll ace sornetliing j-oii didn't expect 
Blow {»o, yiiu'ie always welkitn to come back to me, 
■but I'M give you no more wondherfnl i>resent8; I'll give 
■Ton just five ponndi^ a quarllicr, ns long as you stay 
Bt-re ; but first go back anil try your luck once more." 

■ Click got lodgin' iit thu farmer's that night, but tnk 
no cnre to hide his stick Lin>]tlu' Looram had his evil 
nyeonit, an' tnk it in liisfist to examine it, but could lind 

nothing to praise in it ; he said there wasn't weight 
enough in it lo kill n good-Bizcd fly, indeed, none o' the 
fiunttv anfiearod to set much value on it. 

" Well," says Ulick, " I showed yez th« vartue o' my 
Mher gifts; ko I can't do less than show yez the vartue 
1^ this. ' Slick, halo the rogue.' " 
Whoo ! powdhers o' «'jir ! tlie witrds wor no sooner 

of iiis month, than the blacktlinrn slipped through 
( fingers as lively iw a frewli-caught eel. an' began 
.,,elplii' away at the biick-hoin- u Ijinpin' Looram, 
Ui' the cripple was as lively on his ])in» as the stick, 
|Dr up 1)0 darts like a sky-rocket, an' the stick afllier 
dm, wellin' away at h^s legs an' arms, till he had him 
Tio ajiimpiii'-jnvk hoppiri' nround l\\o rr»om\\V«i a, ?w.^ 

I^#rilijwy; at /■« out fliea the cr\y\Ae \\vcovi^'CoR' 
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.open door, an' the stick still leatherin' awav at him 
without mercy ; an' the whole house all the while look- 
in' on, at last they nearly go into convulsions wid the 
laughin' at the antics cut by the magicnl stick. Back 
eoniea poor Looram, wid Ulick's sieve in hia hand, and 
gives it to its owner- 

"Oh! stop this murdherin' stick," says he, "for I 
haven't a whole bone in my skin." 
- "Stick, will that do!" says Ulick. 

But the stick paid no heed to the question, but kept 
up a continual shower o' blows on Looram's body, 
hai-der an' quicker tlian before. 

" Oh, Ulick, Ulick, avick, stop it," cried the cripple, 
roarin' like a bull, at the sadie time pulling out the 
precious pepper-box from his pocket and giving it to 
Ulick. " Murdher alive ! " says he, " will ye stop it 
before I'm a corpse ? " 

Well, sir, wlieu the stolen gifts were restored, the 
stick stopped like a shot at Ulick's biddin'. 

His mother was delighted, when he got home that 
night, after she witnessed the vartue of each g^ft He 
got married shortly afther, and used to ride in his own 
coach, with his family beside him, an' you may be 
sure that after his rise in the world none of his boyish 
acquaintances was ever bowld enough to call him by 
his owld nickname o' the Sumachaun. 




Patun. 



" Some on the ehores of distant lands 

Their weary henrta have laid. 
And by the strangere" hecdtese hands 

Their lonely graves were mikde; 
But tho' their may be far awny 

Beyond the Atlantic's foam, 
With true men, like you men. 

Their spirit's still at home. 

/ri'M Ballad. 

WTSjA-^NY Connelly was a briglit-eyed, yellow- 
j|^ Imirt'd boy of fourteen j he was tlie main 
sniipori of his widowed mother; tliey occupied 
rooms in nn nld-fH^liioiied, overcrowdtu tenenient- 
liouse eadt of Third Aveiiuo. 

Danny was employed in an uptown factory situated 
Hear the Kast Itivfr, and rc'iieived four dollars a week 
I for making himself {generally useful. 

H(i wiu possessed of a cheerful dii^position, was 
1 Mrillinff, obliging, ami attended to his duties, so that in 
tlie coiinw of a very sh<irt liino the liglit-hearted Irish 
bnv had won for himself the esteem of uio^t of hiH 
fellow- workers. At the period of which we write, 
Danny and \m nuither were but mx niontlis in the 
country. A more dutiful sou to a inotiier never 
breatlied ; in fact, he wag his doting mother's Qm 
Bavrn — or, white-hnired dnrling, as she fondly termed 
I her native tongue. Notrtithstanding iheir im- 
>yed circumstances in the free hind of their ado^(U>\\^ 
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tlie mountains, streams, and vales of their own green 
island were stani])ed so indelibly on their memory, 
that they would tVequently and touchingly refer to 
tlu'ir old home beyond the seas, with its whitewashed 
wnlls, and mantle of fra^^rantk honeysuckle, and from 
wliich, owing to the ruthlessness of Irish landlordism, 
they had been mercilessly ejected. 

Danny had received a fair education in the national 
school of his native parish, in the County Mayo. He 
was an ardent lover of the poetry of his fatherland, 
and when in a thoughtful mood would sometimes show 
that he had a strain of the Muse in him. He had been 
but a few months in the city of New York when he 
recited the following offshoot of his youthful fancy to 
his loving mother, and a more willing or appreciative 
auditor he could not have chosen. 

Where the Honeysuckles Twined. 

" Oh, Danny, jewel! in spite o' me 

My thoughts keep flyin back 
To our little cot in sweet Mayo, 

Which long has gone to wrack. 
Och mother, I'm the same myself, 

^Twill never leave my mind, 
That little whitewashed cottage 

Where the honeysuckles twined. 

'^I thought when in America 

We'd soon get reconciled 
To this big land o' freedom. 

When fortune on us smiled: 
Yet I'd not accept a palace, 

Tho' with diamoncls it was lined. 
For that little whitewashed cottago 

Where the honeysuckles twined.^' 

" Och, Danny, my own gva, bawn," exclaimed his 
mother, " but tha-t is beautiful, and all out o' youi* own 
head, too, mavourneen. Well, well, thinR 4>' that; 
troth^ Dannv; I may well be proud of you, . Sure, 1 
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can shut my eyes wliile I listen to you, and see the 
piirty cottage you were bom in as it lo4>ked before 
youp|K)or father left us for a better worKl. Yes, in- 
tleed, jewel, thei'e^s hardly a blade o' jrniss that grew 
within miles of it that doesn't rise up befoi-e me, lookin' 
just as gi'cen this blessed niinit as in the pleasant sum-; 
nier days that have passed. Tell me, dear, did ye 
mention in your poetry any more o' the lovely owld 
spots ? " 

*' I did, mother. Just listen awliile, and I'll let vou 
hear all I've scribbled about them." 



**rin tliiiikint? of the round tower, 

\Vo"Il never see airain — 
Tlie mountain stn.*ani. the fairy rath. 

The ruin by the <rlen; 
The ivy-covered abbey gray, 

Where relics are enshrined, 
Near the little whitewashed cottage 

Where the honevsuckles twined. 

** No more well tread that green spot 

Where mv father is at rest, 
Beside the parish chapel. 

With the turf above his breast. 
But in dreams, my (hirling mother. 

There mvself I often fin*!, 
Tis a stone's throw from that cottage 

Wlierc the honevsuckles twined/' 

One Monday moniin<r, about a fortnijrht subsequent 
to the intiM'view which to(»k place between mother and 
son, as described above, Dainiy (N>inielly hapix^ied to 
• ivrrsleep himself. The reason of this was tliat his 
in«»lher, who on tlie jirevious nijrht had ent(*rtaincd a 
tiMv friends, forgot to 8(^t the small alarm clock, which 
>he was in the habit of placinjr on a table near the 
In-ad of her son's bed after he had retinul for the nijrht. 
This simple omission caused iJanny to sleep an hour 
l)«yond his customary time. 
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" Dear me, was there ever such a stupid owld 
woman ! " she cried, as she bustled about the room. 
** Wisha, then, it's the first time I ever missed winding 
the clock before. Your breakfast is ready, my gra 
bawn, but I'm afeerd 'tis too late. Wliist ! Yes, 'tis too 
late, avick ! for there goes the factory whistle." 

" Don't be exciting yourself, mother," said Danny. 
''I'll have to lose a quarter, and go to work at 9 
o'clock. I'm sure, the foreman wont say a word to 
me, for it will be the first time I've lost since 1 went 
to the factory." 

" Troth, Danny, jewel, I am sorry now we sat up so 
late last night listenin' to owld Hester Hennessy's 
stories about the Banshee, an' good people, for I was 
troubled the whole night, with some mighty quare 
drames." 

** And what did you drame about, mother? " 

"About your father, rest his soul. I thought I 
could see him standin' on the little stone bridge over 
the stream, forninst the owld castle, and the moonlight 
appeared to fall upon the clear water, till it began to 
look for all the world like a golden foot-path across the 
stream from one bank to the other. There was a 
bluish mist around the figure of your father ; liis face 
was pale and mournful looking. He spoke, but his 
voice was as soft and tender as a woman's. 

" Oh, Danny, my gra bawn ! .if I live to be as owld 
as the hills, I can never forget the sound of it; every 
word he spoke went straight to the core o' my heart 
* Mary,' says he to me, * look after poor Danny ; he is 
the only living tie you have left to console you in this 
world ; watch over him well, niachree, for there is 
great danger hanging over the darling boy's head.' I 
then tried to ask him the meaning of his words, but I 
wasn't able to move or spake a single.word, for the misit 
and the moonlight and the bridge and the stream all 
disaj)])eared with your father's spirit It waa theni 
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Danny, that I started from my sleep, all of a sudden, 
fMi* lieard your voice callin' nie." 

I *' Don't worry yourself about idle drames, mother." 
I " I won't, HvicK ; but I wish to goodness, Daiinv, 
gron had an easier situation, for I don't half like the 
ihought of lettin' you go to that factory; 'tis such a 
dangerous place, an* if anything was to happen ye, tnv 
Own gra bawn, I'd never be able to lift my head 
■gain." 

" Is that what you're afraid off then you needn't 
(lave tiiG least anxiety on^ luy account, for I believe 
lliore's no more dan^r in the factory, when one keeps 
his eyes open, than there is under thi» very roof. Bui, 
blaze goodness, I'll &ihm\ be big enough for a better 
dIbco, where I'll be able to get more money, so that I 
pan keep vou snug and comfortable for the rest of 
votir (hiys?' 

"Ah, Danny, darling!" she exclaimed, "its me 
diat ithould be the ]>roud an' li:ip]>y ninther, and so I 
kin, for no woman was over blesaed with a more 
UHUiglitfnl and dutiful snu." 

"Tliat'll do, niothei'," said Danny, rising from the 
prenkfast table and |)utting on his cup. " Whenever 
you l)^in to snollier me like that I always think it's 
felxiut lime t(t ho goin'. So miuil yourself, mother dar- 
fer, until 1 see you agiiin at dinner time. Good morn- 

[ '* Good momin', my own gra bawn," said his niolh- 
|r, ktuwing him as he stood on the threshold of (he* 
Boor; and may your guardian angel watch over you 
and keep vou safe from hurt or harm." 
[ On ruiiching tiio hictory Danny approached his 
jbrenian, who happened to bo at the grindstone, sharp- 
■ninga chisel, as the Iwy a<ivanced. The foreman, 
irho, by his tottering gait, n|)peared to he under the 
bl6iience of liquor, turned from the grindstone, after 
huuiag »B ed^ on tlio cliisel, wlmn Jiuddenly Iiq 
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stumbled against a large bar of iron, and was in an 
attitude of falling head foremost towards the ponder- 
ous machiner}'^, which was then in motion, when the 
quick eye of Danny realized at a glance the full extent 
of the danger, and without a single moment's hesi- 
tation, rushed at once to his assistance. In doing so, 
however, he overlooked the perilous situation in which 
he was about to thrust hiniself 

Having placed himself between the falling man and 
the wheels of the deadly machinery, he grasped the 
foreman firmly around the waist and succeeded, after 
a superhuman effort, in throwing him fully a yard 
beyond the reach gf danger. 

The foreman fell heavil}^ to the ground — ^liis life 
was saved — but oh ! at what a terrible sacrifice. 

In his heroic endeavor to save the life of a fellow- 
being, the lion-hearted Irish boy had exhausted his 
own strength. Breathless and excited, he reeled 'back- 
ward, and in an instantrlater was ))ast all human help. 
His blouse was caught in the dreaded machinery. He 
was carried aloft — a fearful cry attracted the foreman 
and a group of the factory hands to the fatal spot. 
Danny's mangled form was immediately drawn out 
from between the belt and the wheel of the death-deal- 
ing machinery, and the fair-haired boy, who but a few 
moments before had parted from his idolized mother 
in the flower of youth. and vigor, was now as cold 
and rigid as a block of marble. 

* Every effort was made by the friends and relatives 
of the bereaved mother to soothe and console her in 
her desolation, but without effect. The parish priest, 
assisted by his flock, succeeded in raising for the 
heart-broken woman a large sum of money, and the 
factory owners presented her with a check for $500 ; 
but of what use was money to her now, since the pulse 
of her heart was gone? 

** If I had all the goold in America," she would 
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torrowfiilly exclnun, " I amid never lifi up my head 

Sure, I towld tlie darlin" that, on llie very Inst 

tioniin* of his \i(a, an' see how truly it lias roriie to 

No, I'll iie%-er iij^aiii Hl't up my liead, fiiriiiy ht-iiit 

I lyiri" in the cowld sud bt'side him." 

Xo eni'thly wealth could conipeiisnte her for the U>rs 

I had itusutindd. Sliii looked iibout in vnin tVu- lu-r 

lelnved Diiniiy. Mijj:ht and day liis name was never 

of h<!r mouth. At tlie oxpiratioii of fix nioiiiliK 

bt> at lenjrth fmnd ntst, far away tVom the veidaiit 

Ibniintains of 3Iayo, in the grave that cotitained her 

irii grn bawii. 





" I how beauteous to roam by old Funcbeon's green side. 

When tlie aziiru skios mirror their hues in its tide, 

And dwell on tlie nhnrms that rapture the aipht. 

Like visions of Edenlaud, radiant and bright. "— Omry. 

"he picturesque village of Glanwnrlli is pleasantly 

situnted (in the swift-flowitijr Fiincheoii, in tlie 

County of Cnik, Mi)cnit four uiiles from the town 

of Fernioy. Tlie Fnnclieoii ia noted for its excellent 
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-Halnion and trout. In a weird, lonely spot, a sliort 
dtstRnce from the river, is a celebrated nick, called itie 
Haj^a B«d. The legend is, tliat a certain oM hag of 
fortune- telling procli%'itie8 had intrusted to her care 
from llie day of its birth a lovely child, the scion of a 
noble houKe. According to trndilion, she was in the 
liabit of placing the child in the hollow of a goodly- 
sized rock on the verge of the Funcheon ; the in- 
dentfid rock, it is supposed, was utilized for the babe in 
lieu of a cradle. 

It happened one day that the fortune-teller left the 
child, whom she cherished witli even more than a 
mother's lovo, in peaceful slumber, as she thought, 
while she went to gather some herbs along the river 
banks. Hut alas ! when slie returned, slie discovered 
to her horror thut the cradle-rock wiia empty. The 
darling babe, the apple of her eye. as she termed it, 
hnd found a grave beneath the shining walei's of tlie 
'Funcheon. 

After the grief-stricken woman's ouihnrat of In men - 
tiim had Kiibsided, «lie was suddenly seized with a fit 
if uncontrollable fury, under the infliieiice of which 
lie lore the cradle-rock from its sandy bed as though 
were a mere pebble, and with a mighty efforl, 
liich must indeed have been superluiiiinn, flmig it to 
IB vpry Bpot. where it can be seen to this day, which, 
'o believe, ia fully a mile from whore she stood when 
ihe threw iu 

We liave been lold that ;io bov or girl of Ohm- 
worth couM ever be prevaileil npon to pasa the Hag's 
Bed after iiigbt-fHlI, with but one exceptiuu. DitHiel 
the Bn>g(temHker, as he was called, is Kaid to have suc- 
ceeded in passing xafelv througli the ordeal of a noc- 
turnal \'isit to the llag*^* lonely aI>ode. Daniel, who 
mood ab'tut five feet one ill his stockings, was a sturdy, 
Induntrions little man. He was born, as he was wont 
to ruoiark with a certain degree of pardonable pride, 
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" under the three big trees o' Glan worth." This sweet 
spot was to hiin the flower-garden of Munster. Next 
to the tliree big trees it was Daniel's delight to expa- 
tiate upon the peculiar beauties of his beloved native 
stream. Nor is this so much to be wondered at, for 
the poet Spenser, in the seventh book of the ** Fairy 
Queen," thus makes reference to the rapid Funcheon: 

*' So now her waves pass tlirough a pleasant plain. 

Till the Faunchin she herself do wed, 

And both confined themselves in one fair river spread." 

Daniel was the boot and shoe-maker of the village, 
but in plying his trade he did not confine himself to 
Glanworth — he was a frequent attendant with his 
stock at the " big market" of Fermoy. Each Satur- 
day throughout the year is market-day at Fermoy, 
but the last Saturday of every month is known as the 
'* big market." 

And thither, with his kisli-load of brogues strapped 
.to his back like a knapsack, Daniel might be seen 
wending his way and huuiniing a ditty of his own 
composition, the chorus of which was in substance as 
follows : 

"Oh, tlie brightest place in Ireland 

A sporting for to go. 
For fun, delight, and element, 

Is the Fermoy races, oh." 

" How did I liappen to visit the Hag's Bed after 
midnight?" lie would say, when requested to relate 
tlie particulars of his adventure. *' Oh," he would 
continue, nfror liaving iiululged in a few whiflFs of his 
well-seasoned pipe, *'sure, it was only like a drame, after 
all, but, begorra, I must candidly admit there was a 
substantial reality at the end of it. As you know 
already, I'm a native o' Glanworth, the purtiest spot 
in the county. Yes, indeed, I first opened my «yes 
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to tlie blessed liplit of ilav near the tliree b!^ trees o' 
Glaiiwortli, and I'm prouder of it tliaii if I wajt Item 
in tbo juilacc of a king. Tis true. I'lu always bailed 
by tbe boys as Uaniel. tlie brogue- maker, but I'm 
not aabamed o' tiiy callin', for at ttie time I'm t^pakin* 



'. tbero wasn't a pair o' feet from Glanworlb to Fer- 
til cUHtomers roiiiiir to nie from BallvlxKily, from 



I pair o 
: know 



that 1 didn't know the Kize of Yes. in trotli, I 



^H^bacally, and even from tbe Kilworib tiillx. 
^H "Of course, I am only a Httle man, but I'll go bail 
^HpBt when it cimies to a pinch I have a:; much conrafre 
^Tu many a bijjfjer carbogue, that stands twice ray 
height. JUit, as I said before, I knew theoize of every 
fut in tbe Kiirrouiiding parishes; tliat h, barrin' the 
^^BOt o' Jemmy the Fool, as he was called, an' tbe 
^■eiison o' that was, poor Jemmy was ne%'er knnwn to 
^Hlrear iibues — he always tnivt-Ued bureffioied. Ho was 
^H|t fluot as the wind, and could outrun llie faHte^tt mail 
^Boach, and a fine, handsome, well-built man he was. 
^^Re Mood exactly fix feet two inclies. He wax web 
^Hnm at the table or liresidc of rich or poor; but 
Httiough he was wake in the mind, p04ir fellow, he had 
^u pnmd, independent Hptrit; he wouhl nevi-r Irft Ins 
^■nt to a rich man, or call him by hia tide. Young 
^BSiImnnd Hurke Hoclm, who was aftertvard Lird Ker- 
^^Boy, waa greatly attached to him, and often would 
^Hftve bint sitttn' beside him at his own table when bo 
^Bned. 

^B **Stil1, Jemtny would never cringe to hiui tin a 
^^■ipurior, but whenever they liappene<l to mei:t hix 
^Hnly words would be, 'Good nmrrow, Itnchey.' Jemmy, 
^Hhotlgb atf bowld an a Vtim, bad ono wakeiiu^s — he 
^Kpuldn't bear to meet the sliadow of a man after <inrk. 
^^H be chanced lu be in Fermny when night cnmu on, 
^Bponer ihnu face the n>ad to ikdlyhooly, where he 
^■vv<l in a cabin with his niolber, he would wait till 
^HS o'clock, when he knew the n>ad would be atill and 
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lonesome, and if he happened to hear a foot- fall on the 
road he would cry like a frightened child and dart in 
behind the hedges or climb to the top of the nearest 
tree, where he would often stay till daylight. But 
Fm wandherin' from my subject. 

" One * big market ' day I was lucky enough to get 
rid of a whole kish-load o' brogues before half the day 
was over, and when my kish was empty I went over 
to settle with Joyce, the leather-merchant, where I 
was in the habit o' gettin' my stock on credit In the 
coorse of my conversation at Joyce s I got talkin' 
about the boat-race that was soon to come off be- 
tween the crew of Ballyhooly, that was patronized by 
the Listowels, and tlie Fermoy crew, that was backed 
by the Joyces. More betoken, young Master Joyce 
was away at that time, makin' preparations for the 
match. Well, at first I was strongly prejudiced in 
favor o' the Ballyhooly boys, on Lady Listowel's ac- 
count, for a warmer-hearted woman, or a kinder one 
to the poor, never lived. 

" But a brave tumbler or two of Joyce's nate punch 
changed my inclination in favor o' the Fenuoy boys. 
When I got outside, the first friend 1 met was James 
Mndden, and before we got as far as the Fermoy 
bridge, up comes young Master Joyce. After discoors- 
in' about tjiings in general I got in with two or three 
owld cronies, and back we went into the town. Well, 
the fact is, that after payin' our respects to a few pub- 
lic houses in our rambles I began to feel purty light- 
spirited. I felt so gay at the time, that 1 tuck no notice 
of a shower o' rain that fell and ruined my new Glan- 
worth hat. Wlien I put it on that mornin' it was as 
black as jet, but begonia ! after the shower it turned 
the color o' London smoke. I was never a man that 
was given to drink, but before I left Fermoy that even- 
in' I got a flask full o' mountain-dew to take home 
with me for a night-cap, and oflF I started, by way of 
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Castle Hyde graveyard, to avoid passin' tlie Hag's Bed ; 
but no sooner did I reach the ivy walls of the owld 
bury in' ground than I heard a loud voice coniin' from 
the top of a tall tree and callin' me by name. 

" * Daniel ! Daniel ! Daniel ! ' says the voice. 

" Beg^orra, that was enough for me ; for, though Fm 
naturally a man of nerve, something came over me 
that made me tremble like an aspen lafe, and the next 
minit I fell down as flat as a flounder bv the church- 
vard wall. How lonjr I lav there I never knew, but 
when I came to my senses a tall man was standin'over 
me — the moonlight showed me his face at the time — 
and who should the man be but poor, sim])le-minded 
Jenmiy. And when I looked up at him he tuck a 
fright an' scampered ofi^ like a hare along the road to 
Ballvhoolv. When I was alone I revived mvself 
with a few drops from the flask, and felt as brave as 
Mars — so much so, that I tnrned back an' faced the 
road that was a terror to the bowldest man in the 
county ; and when I'd feel my spirits sinkin' I'd just 
put my lips to the flask, so that I could feel my cour- 
age risin' with every droj) I tuck. To make a long 
story short, in less than an hour I found myself straight 
foniinst the lonesome rock called the Hag's Bed. 

"And as soon as my feet touched the ground with- 
in a yard o' the rock, a wrinkled, white-haired woman, 
with a pair of eyes shinin' like rowlin' diamonds, stood 
before me, and says to me : * Who are you that has the 
courageto pass my abode at tin's time o' niglitl' 

" Atter tellin' her my name, she inquired where I was 
born. * Near the big trees (/ f llanworth, nnuun,' says 
L That answer seemed to plaze her. 80 she savs to 
meagsiin: * Are you hungry, Daniel?' * I am, ma'am,* 
savs I. * As hungry as an ostrich, for sorrow a mor- 
sel o' food I tasted since I set out from G Ian worth this 
mominV 

" • But I see, Daniel,' says she, * that yovi'v^i \\v^\.^&. 
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that which will prove your ruin unless you shun it as 
yoQ would a plague.' I knew by that she was hinting 
at the mountain-dew. * I'll tnke your advice,' sa3's I, 
' and from this blessed minit I'll never taste another drop.' 

"*lf you but live up'to that promise you'll niver 
have cause to repent it,' says she, and after that she 
spread before me on the rock a banquet that an emper- 
or might be ])roud of; but it would take me too long 
to describe the good things she prepared for me, so I'll 
bring niy story to an end in as few words as I can. 
After biddin' me good night she says to me : * Daniel, 
I'd like to reward you for your bravery. Would you 
like a trout or a salmon to take home with you I' 

" * A salmon, ma'am,' says I, * would be acceptable.' 

"* That's not a sufficient reward,' says she. 'I 
have it in my power to make you ketch a whale.' 

" And before I could thank her I found myself float- 
in' on the Blackwater, but, begorra, what surprised me 
most was when I was iorced to struggle for my life in 
the weir o' P^ermov with a bicj monster of a whale. 
So, instead o'ketchin' the whale, I learned to my sor- 
row that it was tlie whale that caught me. 

" At last n)y strength gave out and I felt myself 
sinkin' under the waters. I knew no more until I 
awoke the next mornin' and found myself I3 in' under 
the three bitr trees o' Glan worth, and there was my 
brogue-kish beside me. I looked into it, and what 
should I sj)y but a fine salmon, nearly as big as m3'self, 
that I bought at a bargain at the Fermoy market. It 
was brouglit over to Ulan worth that mornin' on a don- 
key-car, and the driver, by way of a joke, left it beside 
me where I was lyin' under the three big trees o' 6lan- 
worth. No matter, I brought it into the house with 
me, and we had salmon enough to ait for a month after. 

"Ever since that time, whenever I happen to meet 
with any o' the Fermoy boys, 'tis humbuggin' me tliey 
do be about the whale I caught after my visit to the 
Hag's Bed:' 



■■ ll» thv bi>ys of the Tillnge, 
IIu ofti?ti WM fniilsd ; 
For. asleep nr awnkc, 

lie was ilreiiinitig of goolcl " — Irish Ballad. 

KS it true! Tmtli it is, sir, just ns tniP as tlint you're 

now suited toniiimt my tireM'ic "I'ii* true 1 atn an 

owltlor iiiiiii lii-tliiy tluni I wns wtien the s|iortiu' 

mvti ttrviiimi UKod to be cjilliii' tiie the fjoolil -seeker. 

' * , induod. fiiix, tliat'« tlie name they gave me, 

lyet'ii, tlie GotiM Sec-leer. 

it'li^it your pipe and make yourself coinfurtable, 
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and I'll try and make it all as clear to you as T can. 
At the time I'm goin' to spake about, I didn't stick to 
one callin' alone. I was vvlmt some call Jack-of-all- 
trades. Besides a pnrty thatched cottage, I held four 
acres of as ricli a piece of land as could be found near 
the green banks o' the Funcheon, and that's sayin' a 
great dale. 

I was not only a farmer in a small way, but a hard- 
workin' shoemaker to boot, and in my leisure moments, 
when I wasn't cultivatinor mv mind, I would make it 
my business to go out on my four acres and cultivate 
the cabbages. And finer cabbage — though I say it 
myself— you wouldn't see in a day's walk. Ah hough 
I was an industrious man, I had one strong wakeness 
that stuck to me for a long while, thougli I got cured 
of it at last. That wakeness was a longing desire to 
dig for some o' the treasures whicli were supposed to 
be buried in the earth near some o' the owld ruined 
castles, especially the big Castle of Carrickabrick at 
Fermoy, that stands not far from the brink of a high 
rock overlooking ihe Blackwater. 

Many a time in my boyish days did I make up my 
mind to got a pickaxe and spade and climb the higii 
rock from the river-side, but something or other would 
whisper to me, sayin' : " Danyeen, agra, don't attempt 
it for the w orld, if you value your life." 

But in spite o' the warnin' I tuck courage at last 
and undertook the perilous exploit. And this is how it 
happened: One fine Summer's mornin' I made up my 
mind to pay a visit to the Fermoy market, and more 
betoken, it chanced to be a patthern day, when the 
boys and girls in their Sunday clothes, from the differ- 
ent parishes for miles around, were sure to be there. So 
I harnessed Ned the donkey to the car and set out with 
a load o' beautiful cabbages to earn an honest penny 
in the market. After driving at a spanking pace I got 
to Milk-market lane in Fermoy in about an hour's 
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■ "time, and jiiBt as T drew up before the door o' Clanpy'a 
public house, wlio should siilute nie but my owld friend, 
Pat Howe, who Wiis returniu' lliat very moniin' from 
" ondon. 

Tbf firnt wonU lie spoke to me as soon as we'd ex- 
f etianired greeting8 were : 
J " Dauyeen, avick, I liad a ndghty cnrious drame laat 

' Wimt did ye dnime?" says I. 
'I was dramin'," says be, "tli.nt I ilu^ up a crock 
I'd* ^nold from umler a wliite stone near the tout of Oar- 
|,rickabrick Caatle." 

Tlie wonig were hardly out of his^ mouth when I 
j4tiimbl[Hl a^intft another croney o' mine, one M.-uir- 
I teen Cox. After giving me a hearty eliaku of the hand, 
^he eavft lo nie: 

"Last iii^lit r<i the strangest drame o' my life. I 
thought I ftiiind a mine o' yallow poohl under a round 
while stone beside the Carrickabrick Cattle," 

"D'ye te!I me tliat for a fact?" sjiys I, not leltin' 
I tliat Piit Howe WHS after telHn' me of liis ib'ames, 
land in nearly llie sanic words. Pat tlien tln-ew me a 
knowing winic, as nnich as to say : 

" Diinyeen, don't be lettin' tiie cat out o' the baij;." 

Well, «ir, before i had time to eolluct my wits I got 

i thwack on llio shoidder from Young Deiniobv, who 

I wan related to tlie owner o' the pjipcr-mill. When [ 

Lturned rotuid lie'd a smile on his face so bright that 

Tyou might light your pipe with it. 

" l)iin\een, my boy," says lie, " I experienced the 

Ileasantest drame last night tliat a nian could winli for. 
fniicied that I wan the discoverer of a mle California 
I'goold mine, and where shonUI it be but umler a round 
irhite stone by Carrirkabrick Castle. I tlien began to 
dig. atul after ten minutes' linid work, what nlionld meet 
uy paw) but a big rrock of goolituii K»iiiica»." 

« f " says I; but before I Wi>x\4 
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spake another word Maurteen Cox gave me a quiet 
nudge in the ribs as a hint to keep my own counsel. So 
I shut ray mouth an' kept as dumb as an oysther con- 
sarnin' the three wonderful drames, but for the life o' 
me I couldn't banish tlie idea from my mind, for they 
say it's lucky to drame three times about finding goold. 
Well, sir, with that I left Ned, the donkey, with the 
carload o' cabbages, outside, wliile I went into Clancy's 
public house with my three friends, and after we had a 
couple o' pints each of Beamish an' Crawford's porther, 
I promised Pat Howe to introduce him the next day 
to a friend o' mine at Glenabo' Cottaire, and after tak- 
in' a parting drink with the landlord we left the house; 
but lo, and behold ! when I got outside, neither Ned, 
the donkey, nor the car, nor a single head o' cabbage 
was to be seen. 

I looked up and down Milk-market lane, but I might 
as well be lookin' for a needle in a bundle o' hay ; but 
at last I was informed by tlie baker's boy that used to 
supply me with fine fresli rowls, that the donkey and 
car was dhriven to tlie jiound for obstructing the public 
highway, for ye must know that that was the law in 
thim days — an' the owner o' the saized property, who- 
ever he or she might be, was com[)elled to pay a small 
fine before their property was restored. For a won- 
der, I was short o' cash at the time, but Pat Howe, with 
his usual good nature, kem to my assistance, and clap- 
ped the required sum into my hand, and it wasn't long 
before I had the iniprisoned cabbages released from 
durance vile ; but I was surprised when I missed three 
o' the bijrgest heads, that I had carefully put on the 
top for show, and grand heads they were, for if they 
weighed an ounce I declare to you this minit they 
weighed 14 pounds apiece. 

However, I bore my loss with the resignation of a 
philosopher, an' took my accustomed stand on Milk- 
market lane, an' to tell the truth, the prospects oVtbe 
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market couldn't be brisker than on that very aay. So, 
after my slock was entirely sowld, an' the caah safely 
in my jmcket, I made my way to Mrs. Howler's bakery, 
where I bought a loaf o' bread, and tlien callt-d in at 
tile dairy, where 1 sat down with a quart o' new milk 
and a pat o' fresli butler betore me, and enjoyed a 
henrtv male fit for an alderman. 

Wiiile I was aitin' away, I began to cogitate to my- 
self al«>iit iho stnmge drames of the buried treasure 
near CarrickHhrirk Casde. " Begorra," says I to my- 
self at last, " I'll visit llie Castle tliis very night an' 
Ree the end of it, oven if I have to ritik my life in the 
attempt." 

The resolution was no sooner made than T quitted 
tlie dairy, but when 1 gotnniside, Ned. the donkey, was 
nowhere to be found ; that was the second time lie dis- 
appeared froui me in the one day. I searched high 
and low, but sorrow sign of jiim could I see. I was 
just giving up the hunt for him, when I was towld 
bv a nifui fnnu Tallow that if I wishwl to recover Jiini 
I d have to trudge over to the pound again. " Wish'd, 
then, VBthievin' donkey," says I to myself, "if this 
tf<»es on raiu^li longer, all my pnifits will be spent in 
iwiyiu' tines." 1 liad Iiiiu released, liowever, an' put 
Itiin up for the night at a respecfalile liouse of enter- 
tainment fi>r man and liaitte, and then made up my 
mind to visit Carrickabrick Castle. So, without broach- 
in' a word to any one. I went in searcli of a pick, spade, 
an' lanthnni. From MIIk-ujarkeL Inue I walked straight 
down the Mill road: after crossin' the first fii-ld I was 
•oon within view of the owld ]wi]>er mill, and after 
pirkin' my steps over the phmk that crossed the niill- 
rac*, ns g«md luck wouhl have it, the first liviu'crature 
I met was young Jemmy Madden, a clever boy, tliat 
knew everj- hole im' corner n' the mill. 

When I lowld him what I wanted he lost no time 
in^Wflliiiig uj)- Uia-ueceiisary iuipbuieutu, on' ia ] 
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than five tninits I had a spade and pickaxe, a stable 
lanthern, and a coil of rope. The reason I tuck the 
rope was because I had to climb a rock by the Black- 
water, about thirty feet.higli, before gettin' on a level 
with the castle grounds. Well, sir, back I went to 
the field with my mining tools under my arm, sayin' 
nothin', but smokin' my pipe and studyin' the stars 
until I got to the big rock overlookin' the river. I 
then tied the implements together, an' tuck the other 
end o' the rope in my hand and made ray way up the 
best way I could. Some o' the footholds wor as. slip- 
pery as glass, but I kept a tight howld by the crev- 
ices, for I knew that by one fiilse move Td be 
smashed to atoms. When I landed safe at the top o' 
the rock I pulled up the rope and untied the tools. I 
then sat down near the edge o' the rock to ketch my 
breath, when all at once my eye tuck in at a single 
glance the charmin' scene spread out before me. 

There was the beautiful summer moon dancin' on 
the face o' the Blackwater. I could also see her 
bright bames fallin' over the glorious fields' o' yallow 
grain, and from the ruined castle behind my back I 
could hear the noise o' the bat, the owl, an' the jack- 
daws, that were jTfoin' to roost for the night in the 
Books and crarmies o' the broken walls. Then I 
thought I could hear the strangest music comin' from 
the purty green grove, but 1 found out that it was 
only the light summer winds singin' their way 
through the trees. At last 1 rose up, hghted my lan- 
thern, and set out like another Columbus on my voy- 
age of discovery around the castle ruins. After 
gropin' my way for a few minits, what dy'e think 
tripped me up, but the round white stone mentioned 
in the quare drames o' mv three friends. Thei'e it 
was, as plain as a pike-staff, beside a bit o' brushwood 
within al)out a yard o' Carrickabrick Castle. 

So, without losiu' a minit, I threw off my coat and 
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to work I went After diggin* for awhile my pick 
kem in contact with a substance tiiat didirt seem to 
be as hard as a rock nor as soft as a sponge either. 
If vou could see me that moment vouM be astonished, 
lor I ]ep|>ed sky-high, I was so full o' joy at the 
thought o' my good luck. AVlien I kem to myself I 
threw away the pick an' began to shovel the loose 
soil from around the crock, as I thouglit it, but he- 
gorra, sir, 'twas only a common owM biitther tub cov- 
ered over at the top with musty owld newspapers. 
" Now for my goolden discovery,** says I to nivself as 
I tore off the paper cover. By the lifrlit o' tlie moon, 
an' my laiitliern as well, I then took a pe^^p at the 
precious treasure I thought was goin' to make a man 
o' me for life. 

** What does this mane, at all T says I. " I was 
always of the opinion that goold was yallow, but if 
mv eves doesn't decave me the contints of this tub 
has a greenish hue." It was then I put di»wii my 
hands an' lifted up what the buttlier tub fontaim-d, an' 
what dv'e think I found for mv trouble ? Whv, sir, 
nothing less than the three big heads o' cabbage that 
were taken out o' mv car on Milk-market lane tliat 
verv same mornin'. 

'l^was then I began to find out I was the victim of 
a hoax. So I left the mining implements t«» take rare 
o' themselves, showldered the buttlier tub with its ear- 
go o' cabbages, left the castle by a >lH»rt rut, an' after 
gettin' my donkey an' car, went straij^lit home by 
way o' the Balinafana' road. In the mnrse r»f a f«'W 
days the whole sacret hiked out. The time iliames — 
the takiii' o' the cabbages, and the ponndiiT o' the 
donkey — was nately planned that mornin' by Pat 
Howe and his friends Cox an' I)<'nnehv: an' now vou 
have the whole of it, fi»r 'twas on aeconnt u\ that 
night's adventure that I got the name o' the Goold- 
SMker. 
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iEERY Costigan and his brother Ned lived in a 
certain part of Ireland which shall be nameless. 
They were bailiffs, and in their unpopular calling, 
by their ingenuity in serving writs, had won for them- 
selves an unenviable notoriety, ^riieir disguises were 
so numerous, and their |)hins so craftily arranged, that 
thev usually succeeded in cases where nineteen out of 
twenty of the despicable fraternity to which they be- 
lontred would most certainly have failed. Their sue- 
cess was so great, indeed, that in the course of a few 
years they had amassed quite a considerable sum of 
filthy lucre; but the risk they ran was so great that 
they would often discuss between themselves the ad- 
visability of retiring from their profession and migrat- 
ing to some other part of In^land, where they could 
settle down and live peaceably for the remainder of 
their lives under an assumed name. 

In fact, their services had at length proved so useful 
to the Vackrenter and the abscMitee that thev were en- 
abled to command their own terms, and would never 
undertake a case under fifty ])ounds. Whenever an 
agrarian amtation occurs in Ireland it is n(tt*at all un- 
usual — as nnny of our Irish readers will admit — to 
hear of the Dublin Castle antlioriries ordering^ the re- 
moval of the police from one district to another, just 
when they have been long enough in one locality to 
make themselves acquainted with its state and con- 
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I dition. At the pfriod of wliicli we are writinj; many 
I fruit ItittSHttoinptit Imil bemi m.ul« tn " servo" tttidmund 

lO'Ortly, the rL-nidfiil iiiii<risii-are cf B;iily . 

O'lMly waa a man highly esreeineii by iiig tenantry, 
Ifrtr alrhitiiifli hu wns sruepc^d to the Dps in debt and 
IdifBt'uhy, lie waa never known to exuut urreara from 
If tli4^ t)iHtrt>Rsed. 

Hid creilirors were so numerous that several efforts 
weTQ made to serve huu with writH as well a» to arrest 
indeed, no often was tie threatened by ihe law- 
pfficeni of the Crown that lie ^ave the strictest orders 
» his faithful servant, Malt Cnoj^an, to aUnw no man 
T tlie hon«e unless he was known, witli llie excep- 
1 of the polii'e, whose nnifurin was a siifticieiit pass- 
port for their admittance to the Iodo;e. 

Wliile O'Daly was in this diienima it happened that 
s lifeless body of a l)ailiff was pitiked np near the 
11(1 by some ft^'hcriiicn ; and as the bailiff was sup- 
<ei\ to have been foully dealt with, many a hard- 
kin^, honest peasant boy had to sleep behind 
riiUMi b«r«. 
One frveninfT nearly dnsk a policeman, accompanied 
iy a iiefHon who who evidently a prisoner, made his 
Kppeamtice and knocked ut the door of O'Daly's reai- 
utinc**. 

O'Dalv, on heariufT the knock, immediately notified 
"i Kfr^-Hht, Matt Cootrjin, to be on Ills giuird. 

"Niver Pear, sir,^ said Mitt, as ho opened the win- 
iow wMnewhat cautiously, "when they sarve a paper 
ynu, sir, without my knowledge, I'm thinking 
i}''ll have to ketch a weasel asleep. What U'ye 
jrnnt. Mister Policeman?" he asked, poking his head 
ut of the window. 
•I want Mr. O'Daly to back a warrant," answered 
" It's about thn bailiil''* miirillier, and 



n presMcr here on mispicion, 

pverlmoriiig wli^i waa said, sent Matt I 
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to tell the policeman to stand on tlie hall steps with 
the prisoner fast in cnstody, for lie declared that there 
was no knowing but that the policeman himself might 
have been taken in, and the supposed murderer noth- 
ing but a rascally bailiff in disguise. 

The policeman said that, as he was a mere stranger 
in the district, he had not been aware of Mr. O'Laly^s 
dread of the bailiffs, but he pledged himself that he 
would not allow the prisoner to approach. O'Daly, 
having been thus reassured, came to the window. 

" You're Misther Redmund O'Daly, the magistrate, 
I believe," said the policeman, giving a respectful 
salute. 

" I am," replied Daly. 

"Well, your worship," said the other, " the prisoner 
in my charge seems to correspond exactly to the de- 
Bcription in ^^tfie Hue and Crij^^ of the bailiff's alleged 
murderer ; an' I wish your worship to back a warrant, 
for I think we've nabbed the man we're lookin' for." 

" You are one of the new policemen, I presume," 
said O'Daly. 

** Yes, your worship. We only arrived in Bally — 
to-day, and, of coorse, as you happen to be the near- 
est magistrate, I felt in jooty bound to call on you." 

"You did right," said O'Daly; "but, as for your 
prisoner, watch him well. You don't know what he 
may be. Here, Coogan, go and guard the prisoner 
for the policeman, and I'll back the warrant." 

The prisoner appeared to be utterly dumbfoimded 
when seized by Matt Coogan. 

" Musha, then Matt, and is it you that's goin' to 
make a f)re8ner o' me too. Man alive, where's your 
uniform ?" he cried. This was a staggerer for Coogan, 
for in the prisoner he recognized an old and valued 
friend. 

"Blue murdher," he exclaimed,, "an' is it my owld 
crony Mick Brannagan that's the presner? You, that 
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oaldn't hnve the nt^art to kill a sparrow, much less a 
rit-«irvin' owM biiilifl!" 

" Yen, iii<lec-d, Matt; that big hostlmoii of a new po- 
JBiimn ilm(.'ged nie away 'from tlie plough in the fiehi, 
^h«n) I was Kweiiliii' like a hull, tjiryin' to earn iin 
lOiiest cniKt, (leclarit)' lie had a warrant for my arrest 
'e see, this is the fruita o' the Coercion act as they 
lit it I'm a BUtipect, ami itidoed, 'ti.^ a wondher lie 
ml diirincy to ox his worship to sign a warrant, for 
'ley can clap any one in jnil, if we only Iwk crooked." 
ileanwhile the policeman had anproaciiL'd the window, 
and aftwr a few words on the all-absorbing topic of the 
tuurdored biiiliff, with wliich he seemed to liave been 
irell acquainted, lie handed up the warrjint to O'Diily. 
*' Tlirtt's the writ, your worship, a true copy, and 
iere'8 llie original. You're jooly sarved." 
, The words were no sooner spoken than the bogus 
lolic«man bounded «lown the avenue with the speed 
. deer toward the lodge and immediately disap- 

" Il'» Peery Costigan, the bailiff, as sure as I'm a 
Hvin' »inner, cried Matt, "and he's siirved the master 
with hia dirty bit o' parchment in spite of all the care 
1 tuk to guard him. Niver fear, but I'll bo a mnlclt 
for the KaniH Peery wan o' these days, as cute a fuse as 
nku himself. ' 

About one month after the foregoing piece of 
Uegj' had been so skilfully executed l)y the wily 
:y, a wandering mountebank strolled into the 
J of Ilally — , carrying » ciud-table. on which lay a 
[ of greasy cards, which he shuftled with great 
txteritv, challenging the country boyR, ao tliey came 
nund him— for it happened to be the market-day — 
ry ibeir hick for any sum from sixiJcnce to a pound, 
ihrpwd-looking countryman put down a shilling, 
fid having cut for deal won it. 

umeuced, aud It iia^ipoiLed £or hoihq 
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time that the countryman had fortune at his finofers' 
ends; he won almost every game, and from a shilling 
it rose to five shillings a game. When the owner of 
the table stopped and said he would play no more, 
the countryman insisted that he should go on. The 
bystanders supported the countryman, and with 
great reluctance the mountebank resumed the play. 
^J'he countryman, already confident in his own run of 
luck, increased the stakes, but in the course of a little 
time fortune, as she frequently does, shifted to the 
other side. The countryman now became desperate, 
doubled the stakes, lost his coolness, and, of coui-se, 
the natural result was, he lost his luck ; in short, he 
was soon cleaned out. But so ungovernable became 
his temper, under the change of fortune, that on find- 
ing all his money gone — somewhat about ten pounds 
— he raised his fist and knocked the mountebank down. 

Now it happened that there were a couple of 
policemen looking on all the while, but before they 
had time to interfere, the conn tiy man struck his op- 
ponent tlu-ee or four blows, by which the unfortunate 
mountebank was very severely cut, so much so, m- 
deed, that the blood was flowing in torrents from his 
mouth and nose. The bystanders to a man w^ere in 
sympathy with the countryman, for they believed him 
to have been wofully gulled by the expert manipula- 
tor of the cards. 

The mountebank's table was torn to fragments, his 
cards flung into the street, and but for the timely in- 
terference of the police he would have been roughly 
handled. On seeing the policeman he immediately 
cliarged his brutal assailant and requested to be 
brouofht before a magistrate. 

The policeman, having witnessed the assault^ could 
not refuse to take the countryman in charge, and in 
consequence both were brouo:ht to the nearest magis- 
trate, which, of course, was Kedmund O'Daly. • 
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" Mulligan," said O'Dalj to the policeman, whom 
he happened to know by name, ** you know my sit- 
uation and must know, how IVe been tricked by 
affairs of this nature before. Keep those two men 
outside till I hear the wliole circumstance " 

*' It's a gambling affair, your Worship," said 
MuIIi<ran. 

**Wlio is the plaintiff r inquired O'Daly from the 
window. 

*' I am, sir," cried the mountebank. 

'* What is your charge t " 

*' What is my charge t look at my face, an ^twill 
spake tor itself — look at my head an' my cut lip; liM»k 
at my poor nose — this schanrur vagiibone, your Wi»r- 
ship, won my money till he left me with but five .shil- 
lin's. I then wanted to stop, but he threatened to 
bate me if I wouldn't play on. So I ph«yed ag-ain 
and \v<>n. It was then he got mad auii b*-iran to 
skull ih'Afr an' abuse me till he disfi^^ured niv t>eautv, 
as yon see, sir.'' 

" Wliat have vou to sav to thisP said O'Dalv, 
ad<lressinjr the countryman. 

•' It was foul play o' the chatin' rogiie.*' an.swered 
the countryman, as he continued, with a ^hrlI<r: " Can 
ve denv it, ve swindlin' sleveen, that vou renairued 
the ace o' hearts to mv five finjrersr 

'* 1 deny it," roared the mountebank : " 'tis vour 
own case vouVe tellin'." 

** Didn't I win the last thrick? *' cried th^- roiintrvman, 
** when vou wor down for 25 shilliuV. with njv Brian 
theHowldf' 

*' Don't Mieve him, your Worsliip."" .said the moun- 
tebank ; *^ he hadn't such a card in his hand." 

*' It's the truth I'm tellin', your Honor." >honterl tho 
countryman. "I had Brian the lii»wM in jj,v hand. 
an' can prove it before any judjr*- in Iri-lai.d Yen, sir, 
that was the card I had — Brian the Bowld." 
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'' What do you mean, my good fellow," nsked 
O'Daly, ** when you say you had Brian the Bold I " 

" Brian the Bowld, sir," replied the countryman, 
'^was an ancient Irish king, Brian Boroo was his 
name. Well, your honor, the noble Brian circum- 
vented the Danes at the {jreat battle o' Clontarf, and 
after batin' them into smithereens dhruv them into the 
river Tolka. Indeed, sir, if you should ever chance 
* to read it, you'll find it one of the grandest pages in 
Irish history. But if you wish to see his picture, sir 
— an', troth, a purty wan it is, and as natural as life, 
and I can tell by the twinkle o' your eye that you're 
no bad judge o' such things when they're well done, 
and this wan, though I say it myself, couldn't be 
nater if it kem from the hands o' one o' the owld 
masters — but you can judge for yourself. Tliere, sir, 
take it in your own honest hand and give me your 
opinion of it. That's Brijin the Bowld," he added, af- 
ter he had placed a printed paper in the hands of O'Daly. 

** You'll find it a true copy — this is the original. 
Come, Ned," he cried to the supposed mountebank; 
" stir yourself, the horses are waitin' for us outside." 

And before O'Daly had time to realize the trick, 
the scheming bailifls dashed down tlie hall steps, but 
ere thev hiul reached tlie lodc^e they found themselves 
smTOunded by half a dozen sturdy farm laborers, with 
Matt Coogan at their head. 

" Ha! ha! my buckoes; I've bagged my game at 
last," exclaimed Matt " I knew I wasn't far out 
when I spied yez in the market place a while ago; so 
I've come prepared to give ye both a warm reception ; 
— here, boys," he added, addressing the farm hands, 
•' take this rope and give them enough of it, an' who 
knows but they'll save the county a big expense by 
hanging themselves with it. Fasten the.m tight on 
one horse's back, and I'll mount the other and super- 
intend the good work." 
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Matt's orders were no sooner given than acted 
upon by his trusty lieutenants. In a very few mo- 
ments the brothers Costigan were firmly strapped to 
one of their own animals. Coogan occupied the 
saddle of the other, and, with whip in hand, rode up 
and down, giving directions to the farm hands, which 
were followed out to the letter. The bailiffs, who 
were tied back to back, found themselves utterly 
helpless and unable to offer the slightest resistance. 
At length. Matt having applied his whip somewhat 
vigorously to the flanks of his enemies' steed, the ani- 
nwil started off at a spanking pace, and was soon 
flying down glen and rocky pass, over stile and mof»r- 
land, with the redoubtable Matt ('ooiran followinjr in 
hot pursuit, until at last the bailifl'^s horse was com- 
pelled to stop short, almost buried to the neck in a 
soft bog. 

*• An' there I left the pair o' tliievin' ]iil;rarlifs,'' re- 
marked Matt, " up to their chins, until nearly nijrhtfall, 
when, out o' charity, I tuk a few o' the tenantlirv with 
me anil dug them out, and a purty sight they looked, 
both luvn and baste." 

AH we have to add, is, that R<-dmimi! O'lJaly, 
after a few prosperous seasons, was enabled to net hiiii- 
self straight with his credit^>rs. 

The celebritv of the Costijran brotluTH uiatlfi the 
province rather too hot to hold tliem. r'oi:-"/)ii<'nflv, 
fur the good of thi^ir own health. at:d tii^- i:<i'/libor- 
hiM>d in general, they were obli^r^-^i. wjtii f!.<-ir ill- 
earned gains, to migrate to certain part-s uuknovvii. 
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^■•ITTLE Micltpy Hii-key was a soft, harmless, in- 
JLJ, iiucreiit ImhicIiii], tliiit iiiivbody could impose iiji- 
oii, y<'t lie wiis of siicli a cJiepifuI dispositinii, 
tliat HO ni)itt<>r liow often lie wiis tri(^keil, lie would 
lU'vor lnsf» Ill's feiiiiicr. Hci was liIs nmllier's fiiily 
cliild, nil' slie ft-lt sis ]iroii(l of liiiii as if lie was a liorii 
prince, nnd ii more dutiful son to a mother couldn't ho 
foiiml from Cork to the Giant's Caiisewfiy than the 
same Ihtle Miekov Uickcv. They had only a half 
aen.! to Iivo on, and they wor conipelh'd to work late 
an' early to make both ends meet. Of cnorae, they 
liad their little ainio3'anceB to put up with, the aame aa 
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J rest of as, but whatever trials came over tlieni, it 
ft^'er appeared to interfere witli their naturHlIy iiappy 
hi<l coiilentftd iiiinil«. Tliey wor always the picture 
'' gortd health, and no matter wliat cahiinity lui-ht 
■cnieii them, they would never allow it to disturb 
e\r rest at niglit. 

! brifiht luoniiii' in June, Mrs. Hickey sent her 
1 to the Market o' Kilfinane to sell a basket of eggn, 
■ she liappeiied tn be a few shitlin'g i^hort that day in 
) rent, iin' indeed nlie had a crabbed owld tiunkH of 
llaoilhinl to dale wiili. If a tenant happened to be 
B shilltii' behind hand he'd think no more o' throwin' 
Rrliftle fumilv ont on the roadside, hug an' bag^itge, 

I be wiinlii of sirtin' down to his breakfast. 
'*Ask Inilf a guinea for tliem, Mickey, agra," says 
I tnntlier ; " if you can't get lliat, why, sooner than 
fiive any cn>»i word* over them, you may let them 
> fnr K snug." 

' WftI, wlien he got to the market place, lie stood 
• nearly an Imnr before any biilders slmwed their 
Al last one ><avs, " I'll give you iive slnlliii'a 
Ti. Ye may take it or lave it." 
tCit," says Mick. " Half a guinea is the price, if 
Ou're willin' to give that von may take them. ' 
"Then I'm afeerd, my Ime fellow, if you slick out 
Tor that nricB you'll have to take them back wid ye to 
Gletilironane, where ye c-anie from." 

" I'll give you seven ahillin's," says another. 
"I can't sell them for that," savs Mirkey, "an' 
•ooticr than have any more cross-hack Iin' over tliem I'll 
give them away for an owld Bo.ng," 

"Then I'm ynur man," said a dliawuy bit of a gos- 
■MMjn nnt the height of my knee, an' away ho started to 
■ting just as sprithely as ye pia7«: 

" There waa a little bird, 
A merrt tiltlo liint, 
Aad ft mattj liUl* iitr4 wim b«; 
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He sang his little song 
All the summer day long 
On the branch of a sycamore tree/* 

" Troth, then, you're the man for my money," says 
Mickey. And what should he do, d'ye think, but 
hand over the basket of eggs to the little rogue that 
was only humbuggin' him, and away he whips home 
to his mother: in Glenbrohane as quick as he .could 
thrudge. 

** Mickey, allanna," says his mother, after hearin' of 
his unprofitable bargain, " I don't want to get vexed 
with you. What you did, I suppose, you thought 
was for the best ; but try, darlin', an' keep your eyes 
open the next time." 

Another mornin' he was sent oflF with a fine rowl o' 
fresh butther. 

** Whatever you do, Mickey," says liis mother, 
" don't let that rowl o' beautiful butther under three 
and sixpence, for I'm sorely pressed for money." 

" Never fear, mother dear, I'll not let it go under 
the price ye tell me." 

He wasn't many minutes in the market place when 
ia customer walked over to him. 

** What's the price of your butther, young man I ^ 
says he. 

** Three an' sixpence, sir," says Mickey. 

" I think half a crown ought to pay ye well enough 
for it," says the man. 

" No, sir ; " says Mickey, ** I got ordhers from my 
mother not to let it go under three an' sixpence." 

** This gom is as green as a leek," says the other to 
himself; for he was what you njight call a Jackeen, 
an' too sharp entirely for little Mickey. " So your * 
mother bid ye not to let it go under three an' six- 
pence I '' 

'' That's just exactly what she towld me, sir, and I 
niver disobeyed her yet" 
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* I think I can bridge a way for you over tliat diffi- 
blty," iMiyit tlie Jiu^kuen, an' with tlint he slips a litilf- 
roun pifce in tlie |ialra of liis It-fi hand, an' puts a 
billing on the fiice nf it. " There'n llu'ee and a six," 
ays he, hnliiin' the tnniiey down a» low as lie could 
raich. " Now do ytm Iiowld the buillitrr up as high 
m your xhowldhcr an' put it over into my right hand, 
l^jhen wo'Il cry t^nits. an consider tlie bargain saled." 
^K Of coorsB, Mickey, the poor innocent craythur, 
^^pidn't 4U>tpect any double daHn', for he judged every 
^^■iie to be HA lioueHt as liiinself. So he did as the 
^Hktg'tiu toivlil hitn. Hii' handed over the ))utther. 
^H '* Now," 8'-iy)4 the Jackeen, after piittiu' ttie three an' 
BKxpeni-e bat-It into IiIh pncket, " I'll he biddiu' ye good 
morniii'. I am proud o' my bargain, an' whenever 
Villi hftvo any more butter to sell iit the same priee, 
you'll alrt-HV-* lind a customer in me, ft)r I'm mighty 
inml o'didin' with biininess peopl(< like yon, ttmt knows 
wiiatV wliHi." Willi iliat thu thief Klitck Ids timgue in 
his cheek and went off with the butter, lalKii' in his 
deeve. 

Come back hero a luinit," says Mickey, calHn' 
after him. 

" \V.-II, what can I do f«ir ye," says the Jackeen, 
tumin' an' tiyin' to h-ok serious, 

" What am I to say to rny motlier. I got strict or- 
dem not to let the butter gn under three »n' sixpeiire " 
** Well, ain't ye alter fulfillin' your ordliers like a 
jootiful Bini f Ye did'nt give it to me undher, but 
over, rlie money, for wasn't my hand down as low dm 
1 c"uld possibly howld it, when you handed me the 
H buUlier nvi>r the money F" 

!■ " Oil, I nee what ye mane now," says Mickey, " an* 
^Kpy mind isaisier." 

^L He then miido his way back to Glenhrolmne with 
^KtHiketn jiut as light ai5 when he lait ilto. cabin tliat 
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When his mother heard how he was chated out o* 
lhe,butther by the sly Jackeen, wan would naturally 
imagine that she would fly into a rage, and scold an' 
bate him. But she did nothing of the sort ; instead o' 
giving him the stick as some mothers do, she raisoned 
with him mildly an' softly, an' cautioned him to be on 
his guard the next time. 

A short time after that she had a fine fat goose 
ready for him to take to Kilfinane market. Before 
setting out she says to him : " Mickey, my gra bawn, 
we wor never so pinched for money before. The 
goose you're takin' to market is worth seven shillin's 
at the very lowest calculation, so try your best, my 
jewel, to get the highest penny in the market for it.'' 
When he left Glenbrohane it was a glorious mornin' ; 
the sun was just then beginnin' to light up the ridge o' 
the mountains ; the birds were singin' on the hedges, 
and the strame that was runnin' over the rocks in a 
little valley joined in the chorus, an' mighty purty 
music it was to listen to in the early part of a sum- 
mer's mornin^:. 

But Mickey Hickey didn't loiter a dale to enjoy the 
beauty o' the scene. His thoughts were too mucii oc- 
cupied with the goose he had to dispose of for the 
highest permy in the market. 

He wasn't a great while in Kilfinane before he had 
dozens comin' to admire the goose. The bids offered 
for it varied from half a crown to six shillin's; how- 
ever, he lefused all offers an' stuck out manfully for 
the InVest penny, accordin' to his mother's directions. 

^' Will ye let it go for six an' six?" says one bidder 
that had no notion o' buyin' it. 

** ril not part wid it, as I said before, till I get the 
highest penny in the market." 

*'Then ril accommodate ye," says a shrewd-lookin^ 
man, goin' over to a haj'-stack that stood forninst the 
market-house, an' takin' a very high ladder that 
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i restin' apiinut it After settin' the ladder to suit 
Ktiiddt titt <r(iiiibti(l up to tlie top rung mi' tuck from 
Ills [mekel a coiiiinnn copper penny. 

" i tliiiik," suy« lie, lookin' down at Mickey from 
prltert! lie stood, "tliat tliis is iibout lliu liiglifet penny 
I the niarkei at tlie present niooieni, an' 1 dare any 
«n to piinsay it." 

"There's no dwputin' it," says Mickey; "so cnnie 
pwn, aiy daciut man, for the goose is houBsily 
niirs" 

' And the hii;lie«t penny belongs lo you," snva the 

her, cooiiu' down the ladder an' payin' Mickey liis 

"i«e. 

'It wns just Jibout an hour before sunset as he 

und hiniKelf more than hiilf the dialanre on his way' 

A"k to Gleiihrohane; lie wan feeHii' inighiy pmud wij 

pm!«elf bekaise he got the highest penny — thjit goes 

liijw liow itiniple the cravllmr was. Well, nil of a 

ddci) lie heard a cry coniin' from over a little slone- 

ridgtt that WHS to liiH right; it was like a moan. So, 

"iikiii' it might he soniebody in the water, lie went 

r the bridge, and what should lie spy, leaniii' on a 

^ff for support near a ftirze bnsli, but u poor, 

rinkled onhl woman, nearly bent to the gniunil 

itii ngo. She had a very wrinkled face, long while 

•, and an owld tatilienl red cloak down to her lieel.f, 

' benide her was an am wiih a car-load o' brnsh, 

. nn' plants, an' the like — for it nppenrM she was 

t Home people call an herbalist, for she knew the 

ne nf *-very plant that grew. TUc.y nay slm could 

t medicines from the Im-His she gathered lliat 'ud 

» every complaint under the sun. 

Little .Mii'kfV soon found out that the cnnao of Ii©r 

«iiiii' WHS. that she was too feeble to hide the ass 

• the bridge; so he went to w()rk nn' had bnih the 

i womnii an' tht* car acro^ts in no time. The sun 

a jiut sLiikiu' behind the hills, aud ho waa biddiii' 
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good-bye to the poor cratiire, after puttin' her on the 
riglit road to her cabin, when she said to him : 

** Mickey, ahagiir, I know you well, an' your moth- 
er, too, an* a better woman never drew the breath o' 
life in this country than the same woman. In troth, 
agra, I was an owld woman when both your parents 
were little children. Many's the night's shelther an' 
the males' mait by the warm fireside I got from them, 
when I was badly in need, which I can never forget 
My time is nearly at an end in this weary world, and 
rd like to prove my gratitude to your mother for her 
kind charity to me, before I draw my last breath. 
Tell me, jewel, is it from -Kilfinane you wor comin^ 
when you heard me cry ? " 

"It was, my poor woman," says Mickey. "I was 
on my way home after sellin' a goose at the fair." 

" I hope you got a dacint price for it, avick." 

"I got the highest penny in the market; an' here it 
IS," says he, showin' it with as much consait as if it 
was a guinea. 

"Ochone! then isn't it a wicked world," says she, 
after lookin' at the pennj^ ; **to think they'd impose 
upon a soft, innocent boy in this manner. Mickey, 
agra, I'll give ye more than the full value o' this if ye 
wish to take it, dear." 

" You may keep it," says he, " for I know you're a 
poor woman in the need of it; an' I know when 1 tell 
my mother who I gave it to she'll not be vexed with 
me." 

" You must have its value before you go home,'' 
says she, takin' an owld potato sack out o' the car. 

She then tuck from tlie sack a gray, worsted stock- 
in' that was darned here an' there in about a hundred 
different places with all colors. 

" Give this stockin'to your mother, an' tell her ifsa 
keepsake from poor Oonah Casey, that used to be 
called the fairy woman. Take it, aii' may luck an' 
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■ace ntlent) you an' your motlier as long as ye live." 
I After «oein' the owld woman safe to her little 
well in'- place near a rock at the foot of a hill, Mickey 
ouhl see the light o' the moon sliowin' itself on the 
ice o' the trout stream. So lie «luiig the stockin' 
wer his slionlder, whistled a lively tune, stepped out 
j^riskly, an' was soon snug in his mother's cabin, 
tifltin' her all about how he got the highest 
pennv, his mother said she was proud to find hira 
growin' ao knowledgeable. " But I made a purchase," 
lys he. "On my way home I gave the price o' the 
|oose for tliis owld stockin'," 

" What <iiil ye want it for, darlin', haven't ye two 
»ir o' nuw onvn, an' I'm just after diirnin' the heels o* 
Wir owld ones." 

" I himt;lit it out o' charity, mother, from a poor 
iwld cripple o* a woman. She says she knew yon 
rlien you wor a chihl. Her name is Ooniih Casey." 

'* Oorinh Casey, d'ye toll nie so f Indeed, I do know 
ter well, poor ould woman ; she passed many a night 
mder tliis roof when we wor better off. Slie had a 

■at knowledge o' physic, an' cured rich an' poor, an' 
was reported she made a dale o' money by her skill, 
kDt never .seemed any the richer for it. 

"She said, nu>ther, that ytui wor to open the stock- 
l' an' kL*ep whnt you'd find in it." 

Well, sir. as aonn as tlie siring was cut that tied tlio 

{> o' the sto(;kin', what Hhnuld row] about the cabin 

■or but a sliower o' yellow guitiens. 

Yon may take it for granted there was no fear con- 

iiin' the rent after that, for lliey wor able to build a 
lew cabin on a nate piece o' land uf their own. So 
■no Sep, little Mickey, as simple as lie wns thought, 
knwi-d wisiloni in his obediencu lo liis mother and tn 
U i-Uitriiv lo tht* ili>tri-«w-r]. It wa*, lodi-ed, n hickv 
iiy fur hlni nln-n he whui iii'i'Mrdin' to Ins niotliHrs 

» m' sowld the fatgooBO fur tlte highest penny. 
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[he story I am going to tell you is one I never 
towld before, for the simple reason that it didn't 
exactly happen to myself, but to an uncle o' 
mine, one Andy Mullowney, wliom I heard tell it at a 
bonfire in Carrick. My uncle was thought to be a soft- 
headed poor man, but for all that he'd know a silver 
shillin' from a brass button as well as the cleverest of 
us. The boys nicknamed him the Kithogue, because 
he could only use his left hand by raisons of havin' no 
power in his right one. 

On the night o' the bonfire some one axed him to 
tell liow the accident happened that crippled his right 
arm, and as well as I can call it to mind this is how he 
explained it : — 

** I was as big a simpleton in my day as the best o' 
ye," siz my imcle, **and to crown my folly, I fell in 
love with wan Norah Daly, a comely colleen who lived 
within four fields o' my own cabin. Norah was as poor 
as a church-mouse, and to make matters worse, I was 
a dale poorer myself 

** Wan sunny mornin' I was sittin' near the owld 
limekiln, forninst the Fairy Mount, and was thinkin' to 
myself: 

" ^ Oh, if wan o' the' good people that goes hoppin' 
about when the moon shines was to know the poor 
condition I'm in, I think he wouldn't refuse to lend me 
a purse-full o' yellow goold ! " 

"I 'thought this, an' not a word in the world did I 
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Spake, when I lienrd a lianmuT rapijiii' at tlie sole* of 
niy broffues. 

" * Melia, murder ! wliat's tlus, at all ! ' siz I to my- 
self. 

" * Don't ve see wliat it is f ' siz a voice like a tlirum- 
tiet under m_v fot*t. 'And if you don't take your big 
br»»^o off tlie aiit-liole I'm tlir}'in' to come out ot^ 
ninybe 'twill be worse for vour corns.' 

*'* I iix yer panlon, wlmevfr you are,' »iz I, nmvin' 
■ my fut lo anotlier part of llie field. When, wlml sliouUl 
' spy cnniin' out of a !mle in tlie ^rait«, but a dawny 
it of (I {rinlletinui, not the size of a fartliiii' candle, with 

litlle norked hat, a red' coat and breeches, and a|)air 

ri-d bnnlH. 

" I had my spade stickin' upriglit in the ground be- 
fore me, an' the hitle cliap was* no sooner out o' the 
hide than he began to climb as nimble as a monkey 
«p the spado; an' when lie got to the handle he sat 
himself tlown straddle -legged on it, as if it whs a 
liunne, an' takin' a little pipe out of his |M)cket, he put 
it in hi* mouth and began Hniokin' uway like a good 
feilow — every blast came from liini yon d think was a 
big hay-rick on fire. After nearly blindin' me with 
■moke, he said, as he fixed Ids little fiery eyeK on me: 

"•Ooo<l morrow and better luck to ye, Andy Mul- 
lowncv-' 

"'Oood morrow, kiudlv.' siz I. 
"After takin' a few wiiiffs nmrc he fixed his little 
>ye« on me again. 

'"V'ou wished for something a while ago, AndyV 
Mt he. 

" * I did,' siz I. ' If it's not di«]deHsin' to ye, I wishod 
for tlie loan of a fairy's purse f4ir a few hours.' 

" ' I admire yotir impudence,' siz ho. ' So then, noth- 
ing less than a r»ir}''s purae will answer vet Well, 
suppose, nnw, Andy, I was to lend y« mine. What 
Would you give me in return for it 1 ' 
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" * All I can give you/ sez I, ^ is my hand and word 
to return it again.' 

" ' I don't value your word a pepper-corn,' sez he, ' but 
will yoii give me your hand ? ' 

" * Yes,' sez I. * I'll give you ray hand that I'll re- 
turn the purse to ye.' 

" ' Maybe you'd never be able to return it,' sez he, 
' but you promise to give me your hand on it' 

" ' I didn't think at the time what the cute little roofue 
was dhriviu' at. So siz I ! Mie this an' be that, if ye 
limd me the purse for three hours, I'll give you my 
hand.' When I gave that pledge Iiis little eyes glist- 
ened like two stars on a frosty night. lie juuiped up, 
put his pipe in his |)ocket, chippecl his hands to his 
ribs, and gave a * IIo ! ho ! ' of a laugh, so hearty 
that he fell off the spade handle into a fit. I was go- 
in' to lift him from the ground quiet an' «isey, when 
the little schamer looked up at me, niul siz he: 

" * You have given me your hand, ancMiere is the 
purse for ye; though it's little. I'm thinkin' you'll 
have to brag about it.' 

" * Where is the i)urse ? ' siz I. 

"'Here,' siz he; 'pull this red boot off my right 
leg. That's the purse I'm goin' to give ye.' 

''Tve had many a jmrse in my time,' siz I, 'but 
never had wan med out of a leprec^Jiaun's boot before.' 

" ' Keep a still tongue in your head,' siz he, ' an' pull 
away at the boot.' 

" When he said that, I began to lug at the boot, an' 
mnvbe the little bovo didn't screeeh ' murher * when 
I lifted him clane off the ground and shook him out of 
it, as if it was a red-hot-coal I was handlin'. I looked 
to see if he was hurt, but sorrow a bit o' the little spi- 
dounie could I see. 1 had the purse, however, an' a 
nn'irhty small wan it was. So, to thry if it was any use, 
1 put my finger into it an' found in tlie bottom a spark- 
lin' goold half-guinea. I took it out an' put it in my 
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waistcoat pocket I sarclied tlie boot again, an' fished 
up another. * If this goes on for three hours, I'll be as 
rich as a goold mine,' siz I, * an' then maybe I wont 
have the grandest vveddin'. So, I'll just whip over to 
Carrick-on-Suir and buy my weddin' suit from Mul- 
nwiney the tnilor.' With that I threw down my spade, 
left my Avork, med wy way into Cnrric.k, and went 
straight to Mulrooney's shop. He happened to be be- 
hind the counter, so I ordered him to fit me at wanst 
with ten suits o' clothes, an' to send toNorah Daly the 
makings of as many cloaks, gowns, an' whatever was 
becoming' to a rich man's wife. 

** ' Anah then, where is the money to come from I' 
siz Mulrooney. 

*' * Here's the money ! ' siz I, spreadiu' out a fist full 
o' half guineas on the table before him. 

Instead o' thankin'me, he looked as sharp as a needle 
at the goohl, an' then axed me, ' was 1 losin' me senses? ' 

** * Not a bit,' siz I, ' but I see you're astonished at 
the sight o' tli(* goold, but there's plenty more where 
that kcMU from.' 

" ' Maybe so,' siz Mulrooiiev, <rnnnin' from ear to 
ear. ' I'm sorry to ti*ll ve, Andv Mnlowney, you'll iret 
nonr o' my «r<><>ds for such <jfool<l ns tliat.' 

'* ' If that's the case,' siz I, |)ickin' up the coins, '* * I 
can take my ordher where Til be trated witli civility, 
for there's more tailors than wan in Carrick.' I then 
hurried otf to another shop, an' I thought tlie tailor was 
g4»in' to kick me out wIumi I showed him my half- 
guinea pieces, so I went to a third, and was towld if I 
ever entered his doors again to huujbiig him, he'd s(»t 
the d<>trs aft<^r me. A fourth said I was as niad as a 
hatter: a fifth towld me I was a robber. At last I 
found there wasn't a tailor in Carrick would have any 
dalin' with me for love or money. 

'*' Faix/ siz I to myself, * if they all n*fuse to take 
my goold I am no richer than I was before I got 
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fairy's pnrse. So I'll go back an' get all the lialf- 
guineas I can out o' tlie little chap's boot, and pack off 
to DubHii, or some otlier dacent place, where I can get 
wliat I want for it, an' no questions axed.' I then went 
back to the field, and pulled out half-guinea after half- 
guinea, till I had a big hape before nie, While I wjis 
dazzlin' my eyes at the sight of it, I felt a terrible pain 
in my arm, and at that niinit tiie purse was snapped out 
o' my hand by the little red thief o' the world himself. 

'"You gave me your hand, Andy Mullowney,' siz 
lie. ' We're now even, an' take my word for it, 
you're the biggest goni tliat ever stood in two shoes.' 

" With that he struck me a poltliogue on the thumb 
of my right hand that knocked me into a trance, an' 
when I kem to my senses I found beside me where I 
had left the Iialf-guineas a Iiape o' clierry stones. I 
thried with my right hand to pick them up, but found 
my arm as useless by my side as if it didn't belong to 
me. To add to my troul)le, Norali Daly was married 
a few months after to a well-to-do farmer. I never 
could himdle a spade from that day to this, an' that 
was the only reward I got for takin' a loan o' tlie 
fairy's purse." 





Those evening hulls, those eveninE bells, 

How nmrii a ItiIc tlii'ir music tells 

Of vuulli iiikI Ihiiik-. mill tliut sweet ti 

Wliuu liut 1 lieiinl Ihcir soothing chime. — Moore. 

plIO will Bay that there i* not something touch- 
iiiffly poetical in the siiljjeot of bells T 
CluUeiiribrinnil, describing their ime in calling 
omhippers to pniyer. navs: 

"' Let bellB, then." cnll the faithful together, for the 
c€ of man is not sufficiently i)ure to siininion peni' 
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tence, innocence, and misfortune at the foot of the 
altar.* Among tlie savages of America, when suppli- 
cants approach the door of the cabin, it is tlie child 
that belongs to it that ushers the distressed stranger 
into the liabitation of his father. So, if tlie use of bells 
were forbidden us, a child should be chosen to call us 
to the house of the Lord." 

Another writer, referring to the Angel us bell, says: 
" Th6i sound of the bell is among the most pleasant re- 
minders of our affiliation with our fellow-men. We 
have often been told, and can testify in our own case, 
that there is nothing more agreeable when detaine^^ 
on board a vessel waiting high water, than the sound 
of tlie Angelus bell from the church in the distance. 
Its tones tell us of one faith, on sea as on land, and we 
are led to join in the prayers of those we soon expect 
to meet." 

Trim, the county-town of East Meath, is distant 
about twenty-two miles from Dublin ; it is pleasantly 
situated on the Boyne. In the vicinity are the remains 
of several castellated and monastic buildings, the most 
remarlcable of which are Trim Castle, on the banks of 
the river, and the Abbey founded by St. Patrick, and 
afterwards built by Do Lacy, Lord of Meath. 

About half a mile from Trim are the ruins of New- 
town Abbey, forming a grand and picturesque object 
The ancient castle of the De Lacys, once* the proudest 
pile in Meath, is now a mass of.ruins, and recalls forci- 
bly the memory of its da3's of almost regal splendor. 
My present design, however, is not to expatiate upon 
the architectural beauties of Erin's ancient structures, 
but briefly to sketch the sorrowfulness which may 
sometimes spring from the more recent ruins of mud- 
walled, straw-thatched Lish homesteads. 

About a mile and a half from the famous ruins al- 
ready alluded to stood a low line of cottages. The 
land in this neighborhood was noted for its wealth-' 
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pro<liicing fertility, in the shape of abundant liarvests. 
But ruin and desolation were sf)on to follow. 

Caltle-raisinof was considered bv the agrent of the 
absentee landlord to be of much more importance 
than the raisinjr of larji'e families. Of course, the result 
of this was that notices to quit were scattered broad- 
(*ast. To those who und(*rstand the feelin"" of an Irish 
tenant for the bit of land and the little cot where he 
first <lre\v breath, the scene of an Irish eviction is cal- 
cnlateil to have a nu>st depressing* and heart-chilling 
etfe<-t. 
•^ It is pretty }^<'nerally adiiiitted that there is liot a 
race of peo|)le in the world so aftectionntely attached 
to th<'ir native soil as tlie Irish. Kvcn when driven 
from their homes, so stron<r is their love for tlie old 
spot that they will linger for days nnd weeks near the 
b«dov<Ml sc<*nes of their earliest recollections. Their 
gHM n mea«lows, tluf dark mountains, nnd the glorious 
torr«Mits that gush from them is a passion which they 
(•;;rrv with them into exile. And mnnv have been 
known to pine away in s(M*r(*t after tln^ir native hills, 
until, tin* malady becoming a|»p;M(Mit unfortunately 
too l.it<% th«*y sou<^ht once mme tlu* green iields ami 
v;dlrvs amnnir which thev had spt-iit tln^r vouth, iust 
in tiuM* to lay down their pah* cheeks and i<*st in their 
their native dav ibrever, those hearts whi^-h absence 
an<l .separation from the very soil had broken. 

It was a calm ami sunnv Sei)t<'mber (*veniutr. The 
air was mild and balmv A narrow lan(\ or boreen, 
branched off I'nun tin* high roa<I, which IimI to the row 
of <'«ittages r<'ferr(Ml to. ()verthis Ixneeii was a leafy 
<*ano|)V. The el<*vat(»d iiH*losures ot" tlu* j)ath were 
tangled by a ])rofusion of wihl flowers, such as the 
])urple fox-glove, with its fairy-lik(^ caps, ami the 
sparkling leav(*s and knotty twi>tin;r>< of sly robin, run- 
the-hedge, niingh*d with the tassel<Ml meadow, and 
sweet broad-leave<l dock. Huddled up at the stump of 
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an aged thorn, a few yards down tlie boreen, was a pale- 
faced woman with a babe at her breast and a five- 
year-old boy by her side. 

*' Mammy, don't be cryin'," said tlie little fellow. 
"Come back, my father maybe will be lookiii' for 
you. (llome Mammy, and liave another peep at tlie 
owld cabin before the root's taken off wid their crow- 
bars." 

" No, Pliadrig, dear ; we'll stay where we are, for I 
know tlie very sight of it would kill me." 

'' Where will we sleep to-night. Mammy f " 

" Heaven alone knows, avourneen." 

" You're not well, mother. Your face looks as pale 
as a sheet." 

** I'm grently afraid, Phadrig, I'll never get the bet- 
ter of the shock I got when the peelers and bailiffs 
came this morninor to turn us out of the old cottag-e 
where you and the infant at my breast were born. 
Whv.'darliuH", vour father and his father and "fraud- 
father before him first saw th(3 light there. Oclione, 
Ned lirady, pulse o' my heart," she sobbed. " 'Tis 
you that was ever and always the good husband to 
me, and it's little I ever thonght I'd live to see the 
hour when your little home would be destroyed before 
our eyes in the bioad oj)en day." 

** Slannny, you'll soon die if you fret this way, an' 
then who'll take caie o' me and my little sisterl" 

'*Ah, Phadrig, my poor child, if it wasn't for your 
sake and tlie baby here, and your father, Pd sooner 
die than live, iov what is life without a home — but 
come," she continued, as slie ])ressed the infant to her 
bosom, '* we'll take a farewell look at the old home 
that is now lost to us forever." 

A turn in the road brought them opposite to what 
had been a nesting of three or four cottages. The 
greater number had been dispossessed of their inmates. 
The one farthest off was tho present scene of eviction. 
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'wo men were busied in iiiiroofirig the small dwell- 
ings, wliile two others looked prepared to meet any 
outlirejtk on ilin part of ihe late tenant or liis friends. 
Theru w;i» the iisiiul scene of confiision. Yet it was 
plain lo see ihat tlie ejectment had been served upon 
a cottage BUiTounded by many ooniforts. 

" Here's puor Mary Ui-ad)-," was the cry, as the 

Soung wife and niotlier approHclieil, with little Pha- 
rig still by lier side. 
■* May Kind heaven," exclaimed an old woman, 
look down au' comfort you this day, Mnry, allanna ! 
'lis you must liHve the heavy heart." 

Mary iixleed hioked very pale and fragile. She 
tollcred forward and was just saved from falling by 
lier elderly fiiend, who took the babe from her arms 
^and piai-et! tlie mntlier as tenderly as she could in an 
^ild-fiisliioned arm chair, which had been thrown out 
om the cottage. 
"Take rare ii' my darlinfj inffiiit," she gasped, with 
lii't hand chwely pressed against lier side as if in pain, 
while team flowed down her cheeks, 

* Xed Bradv," observed a member of the constabu- 
, who appeared to be superintending the work of 
eviction, "has no one but himself to blame; why 
:didn*t he take no for an answer wlien the lease of his 
abin dropped. Why did he try to keep possession in 
■pile o' the law f You see, he has to suffer for it at 
rt — an' aorra mend him — 'tis Ills own fault." 
*• Wliftt's that ye say f " crietl a strong though hag- 
gnrd-Innking man. advancing h* the crowd to whom 
1)0 had been siwitkirig opened and made way for him; 
"and is it von, Si-rgr-ant O'lJonovan, that tells me 
wns my own fault to defend my own home from tlie 
plunderer t Such talk does very little credit to tlw 
linmo you bear. If ynu had a single drop o' Dinnly 
blood in your veins, 'tia not disgracin' the name o* 
O'Douovan you'd be by wearin' a [welur's jacket 
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Why, look at Joe Ryan. Look at Tim Gallagher. 
Look at Hugh McGarry. They flung their British uni- 
forms into the bogs and took leg-bail from the counthry 
sooner than liave any hand in tlie dirty work that 
you're doin' to-day. You know well enough, Sergeant 
O'Donovan, tliat I was born under that roof which 
you and your nundherin' gang have this day destroyed. 
My fatlier and grandfather held the bit o' land, and we 
paid for it at the highest and to tlie last penny.'' 

*' Troth, tluit's true Ned," murmured his friends. 
" And w]\y is it the notices to quit are sent around so 
plentiful on the estate? I'll tell ye. 'Tis because the 
agent wants the land to be cleared of men, that it may 
be used for grazin' purposes to fatten four-footed bastes.' 

*' Don't you know, Ned Brady," said the sergeant, 
" that tJie {gentleman's land is his own, and if he'd rath- 
er feed cattle for the market tlian have the place broke 
up into little farms, isn't it his own business an' not 
yours? Hasn't he a right to do what he likes with his 
own ? " 

" No," exclaimed Brady, firmly planting his foot on 
the ground ; ** no man has a right to say to another, 
* Go out and starve.' If it's a tenant's duty to pay, it 
slionld be a landlord's duty to protect." 

Two women were comforting Ned Brady's wife in 
the best way they could, and anotlier was busied in 
adjusting a bed on a small car. Ned, who was not 
aware till then of his wife's illness, rushed over to where 
she was supported in tlie arm chair. " What's the mat- 
ter with ye, Mary, asthore ? You're lookin' very pale, 
jewel ; it's nothing serious, is it Mary ? " he asked. 
**I am afraid, Ned, mavoureen," she answered, '*that 
'twill soon be all over with your poor Mary. Send 
some one for Father Costello." An old woman, on hear- 
ing her request, departed immediately and proceeded 
in the direction of the chapel, the spire of which 
crowned a little hill about a quarter of a mile distant; 
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and was distinctly visible from the scene of the evic- 
tii>n. ** Oh, if they'd only let me die within tlie old 
cabin/' whispered Slary to her husband, ** I'd feel hap- 
pier. 

** Don't spake o' that, my own bright love," ex- 
chiirned Ned. ** Mary, my pride, don't spake o' death." 

** Where's Phadrig and our blessed infant?" she 
asked. 

*' Here, safe, beside you, Mary, darlin'." 

*' Is Father Costello comin'? " 

" Yes, darhn'. I see him comin' up the road as 
fast as his horse can carry nim. But spake, maehree. 
What's amiss, Mary I Can't you answer me I Some 
one fetch a dhrop of wather ; she has fainted. Don't 
ye know me, Mary ? Don't you know your own Ned I " 

He received no reply. The silence was only dis- 
turbed by the prolonged whistle of a distant black- 
bird. 

Father Costello, however, arrived in time to find 
her restored to consciousness. He lost no time in 
coiisohiig the dying woman, and after he had admin- 
istered the last rites of her religion she appeared to 
be perfectly tranquil and resigned. 

** Xed, dear," she whispered, " take care o' the little 
darlin<rs that will soon be motherless." 

She then nestled her head on her husband's breast 
as a child would have done on it's mother's bosom. 
At this moment the bells of a distant monastery wore 
tolling for evening prayer. 

** What bells are those!" asked the dvinj^ wonjan. 

*' They are ringing the Angelus," solemnly replied 
the priest 

Every head was bowed, every knee was bent, every 
voice offered up the beautiful prayer of the Angelnn in 
poor Mary Brady's behalf; even the men who li;id 
be«^n so busy in the work of demolition pauserl and 
took part in the ceremony. 
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" Look," suddenly exclaimed Ned Brady, *' I feel hs 
if her breatli had pnssed right into my heart's core." 
She was cold on his bosom. 

The bells were still tollinfr; it was a requiem which 
tliey rang, for the soul of Mary Brady had taken its 
flight to a brighter world ere the deep-toned vibrations 
of the Angelas bells had ceased. 
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" ni seek a four-leaved Sliamroek in all the fairy dells. 
And if I find the charmed leaves, oh, how I'll weave my 
sjwllsl'* — Lover. 

II E three-leaved Sliamroek, as we are all aware, 
18 the national emblem of Ireland, but the sym- 
bol of briffht omens has four leaves, the fin Jing 
of which, like tliat of a horse-shoe, is su])posed to be 
the j)recursor of good fortune. In fact, should } ou 
be lucky enough to possess it, the rascally- impostor 
who would have the temerity to ])ractise his wily 
scliemes upon you will inevitably find himself most 
woefully checkmated — for while the deceiver imagines 
he is palavering vou to vour heart's content, von will 
be enabled by the power of tlie charmed clover to see 
the thin veil, whidi for a time hnd obscured his in- 
famy, lifted as it were, with a touch ot the eiuOmnter's 
wand, until you behold him as he really is in all his 
base <leformitv. 

Many years ago a noted nu)untebank, who was con- 
sidered at the time to be an expert conjurer, appeared 
one day at a cattle-fair in an important town in the 
south of Ireland, accompanied by his factotum — a no- 
tori^ms thimble- rigger. After having ])itched their 
tent upon the fair-ground, the conjurer's assistant be- 
gan without a moment's delay to manipulate the big 
<hum, occasionally alternated by the clashing of cym- 
bals. 
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■ 

It was a custom of the mountebank to practise a 
few of his sleight-of-liHiid tricks outside of his tent, so 
as to attract a crowd before the beginning of his regu- 
lar performances. 

On this occasion, as soon as the people began to as- 
semble, he took from his wagon a wicker basket, which 
he immediately uncovered, when to the surprise of the 
spectators a black game-cock flew out of it and alighted 
on the slioulders of tlie conjurer. After crowing for 
a few seconds it left the showman's shoulders and w«s 
next seen perched upon the thatched roof of a' road- 
side cabin, which stood a few feet away from the con- 
jurer's tent. The crowd advanced toward the house 
as if impelled by some unseen force Man, woman, 
and child appeared as if wonder-stricken. 

The spectators with serious aspect averred that they 
could see the niysterious game cock stalking along the 
edge of the roof with a tremendous log of oak, or ash, 
1 have forgotten which, attached to his bill. Every- 
one marvelled at the strange sight, and those who 
stood near the roof lost no time in getting from" under 
the mighty beam. 

" Musha, then," said a young girl who was taking 
home an armful of grass to her cow, '* what in the 
name o' fortune makes yez stand with your mouths 
open that way an' wenrin' such wry faces, instead o' 
aniusin' yourselves an' bein' merry at the ifairl One 
'ud think, to judge by your looks, that some big cal- 
amity was goin' to overtake ye? What does it all 
mean, tell me I " 

" Tut, girl," said one ; *^ don't ye see the wondher ? " 

"What wondher? " asked the girl. 

" Why, beyant on the roof o' Jack Donohoe's cabin." 

" I see nothing to wondher at on the roof o' the 
cabin." 

" Are ye blind, girl ? Can't ye see what the won- 
dherful bird is carry in' on his bill ? " 
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' W^ell, what d'ye see on its bill that's so wontUierful 
iftiT hII ! " inquirud llie girl. 

' Why. a log o' timber, o' coorse," was the response ; 
n', faix, the name big log 'iid tax a pair o' brewer's 
U>rse» to libra g along." 

' Wishn, then, ilf-ar knows," said the girl. " It's 
he asiest thing in life to make some stare; 'deed I 
liink vez must all be secin' double to-day ; maybe it's 
what yez tuck at tlie fair tliar's overeomin' ye, or maybe 
it's the hate o' the nun. I know fur my own part — an' 
I'm sure my eyesight isgoinl enough — 1 can see nothing 
"^n the wonderful bird's bill but a straw, an' if that's 
irliat yez are calling a heavy burden to carry I'm 
■eatly afeerd your heads must be all turniii' light, 
Vliy, a weeahy hit of a robin 'ud carry far more than 
tliat an' think nothin' at all about it." The crafty 
^^niountebank, having overheard the girl's remarks, came 
^Hftt once to the conclusion tliat she knew too muuh for 
^B|)ini, or, to use his own woitls: 

^V "Tliis cute girl knows enough, an' more than enough, 
^^■o ' quiire my pitch ' in this fair, an' I'd give any money 
^^bn strip her mouth; for if she should by hook or crook 
^Kell the pass on me, my little thraps will be scattered 
an' meself torn into babby-rags." 

" My linlo colleen," said he, addressing the girl, 
* that's a purty armfnl o' grass ye've g(»t." 

'D'ye think so, sir! It's only u thrifle I'm brliig- 

ng home for the cow." 

*' 1 wish, then, ye'd gi' me a mouthful of it for my 

-irw over there. I.iik at him; the poor baste la 

arlv starved, for I didn't have a chance to give him 

ice I kem tn the fair." 
"If that's the truth," replied the girl, " I'm sorry for 
Jie poor animal. So, if ye wish, sir, you're welkmi to 
he grass, for the cow can wait awhile; heNides, there's 
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a ticket for y.our kindness. You can see the whole 
show free of charge." 

No sooner had the girl parted with the bundle of 
grass than her eyes became fixed upon the thatched 
roof, where the strange performance which had so 
mystified tlie crowd was still being enacted. She 
appeared for a moment as if spellbound ; then, start- 
ing back a- step or two, as if apprehensive of some 
approaching danger, she cried out, as she waved her 
hand excitedly towards the roof: 

" Look, look ! Och, 'tis true then, 'tis true. Stand 
from under the log or you'll be crushed to atoms. 
Will you not heed me — don't you all see — the .bird's 
bill will never be able to howld such a mighty piece o' 
timber. Stand aside, I tell you, if you value your 
lives! Are you all takin' lave o' your senses, that 
you can't see the risk you are runnin'? Why d'ye 
all orather so close to the roof f See! See!" she con- 
tinned hysterically ; " didn't 1 w^arn you ; 'tis fallin' — 
I towld yoii it would — 'tis fallin'. Look there! Ha! 
ha ! I knew it— 'tis fell ." 

Before she could complete the sentence she fell to 
the ground unsconscious. She was, however, very 
soon taken care of by a few of her friends who 
happened to be at the fair, and, when sufficiently re- 
stoned, was conducted in safety to her home. 

The cause of her sudden transition can be satisfac- 
torily accounted for — to those at least who have 
implicit faith in the mystic influence of the four-leaved 
shamrock. My explanation, then, is simply this: 
In the handful of grass, so carefully secured by the 
showman, under pretense of providing provender for 
his horse, was concealed the priceless talisman, by the 
power of which the girl's eyes were opened to the 
conjuror's deception when she first saw the exhibition 
on the house top. 

The unseen charm in the bundle of grass, was, of 
course, the magic clover. 
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They tell me he was a dwindled, care-worn little 
man, though I hear that before he put on a red jacket 
an' joined the enemies of his country to bate the fur- 
riners, he was as fine a young man as you'd nieet in a 
day's walk. But when he came b.ack to his native 
pansh, he had to travel about to earn a crust, like 
* Billy in the Bowl.' 'As he was without legs, some of 
his kind-hearted friends got him a kish, and fitted him 
into it as nate an' cosey as they could. The kish was 
a wicker-work basket, just the same as we use at 
present to carry tuif to the market, only 'twas cut 
down to his own size, so that any two boys could lay 
howld of it and <»ive him a lift from place to place when- 
ever he needed it. After a while he grew to be as 
proud of his little kish as a king would be when saited 
on his royal throne. 

There wasn't a market or a fair in the whole Coun- 
ty Monaglian that Owney didn't attend, an' he used to 
make whips o' money, they say, wherever he went, for 
he was a good j)layer o' the*clarionet, and, moreover, 
he was a bit of a eoniurer into the bar^rain. But all the 
money he got went as fast as he earned it, for he had 
a goo4 niany owld cronies that helped him spend it. 
He had no tliought or care for a rainy day; so the up- 
shot was tiiat when he died he didn't lave a shillin' 
behind him. But as he was purty well thought of 
when livin', a party of his friends — about seven o' 
them, I believe — formed themselves into a committee 
an' put their heads together to collect money enough 
among the well-to-do people round about to pay the 
expenses of buryin' — an' indeed, it wasn't very long 
before tliey gathered a nn'ghty snug sum. 

Poor Owney, when alive, was a sort of Shaughraun 
in his wav, an' had no home that he could call his 
own. So there was a good-natured farmer that gave 
the use of his out-house to fit up and do all the honor 
they could to him before takiii' him away to the 
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Labboy clmrcli-yanl. Wull, sir. all tlmt could be done 
I for money was done at the wake in the oiit-liouse to 
Iceb-lirate the soiTowful ncttisioii. The wake was 

■ kept iii> for two iiighrs, and about nine o'clock on the 
Isecond night all o* the callers that had any distance 

■ to {rn tiik their lave and went away to their different 
I homes, »o tliat lon^ before midnight the out-house was 
Iclenred of all but ilie seven connnilttr-men. After a 
■■while a man named Andy McGee, the spoUvman of 
llhe cnmmitttee, starts up all of a audden, an' says he : 
I *' IJoyn, we were lavish cnoun;h in speudin' the 
Initmey we pot to do the dacint thing to poor Owney 
ILt^oram, tliatV Ivin' tliere in his little kish bvfore us; 
i)>i)t in Hpito of all the honor we intended to pay him it 
■never struck me until this very minit that \*e forgot 
■the iiinlti point." 

I "An' what did we forget, Andy !" says one. 
I " VTliy, WH forgot to ordher acotlin for poor Owney," 
■sjiyn he. Well, sir, tlieii there was a hubbub in air- 
lne«t — for, to apako the truth, they wor so much occu- 
VptiMl Willi Kiory-tellin' an' sniokiu', an' takiu' a sup 
now an' then to lift the weight from their hearts, that 
Knot one o' them gave the matter a thought, until Andy 
ftfiut them III miiul of it, ; but 'twas too hite then, for all 
■the tnouuy wns spent hi (;ettin* the outliouso into ship- 
Buhnpe for the different callers that dropped in to see the 
Klitflt o' poor Owney. At last the 8p()kesman went 
rround with the hut among them, but all they could 
fclirrnpe togelher was five shillings. 
I "This will never rlo," says lie ; " five shillings will 
Itpo nowliere — besides, poor Owney was so greatly de- 
tfonned iiince he lo.st iiis legs in the win's, that lie 
IwnuM require a cottin made specially to ordher, an' 
vtlint, of coiirae, would cost a bigger penny than a 
■renilv-mnde one. ^ 

I " Knw, if the iiewit o' this gets whispered about ttiS 
■eoiinlry to•il)0lTo>^' — bow y,-ti squandered tlie montfl 
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an' forgot the cliief object for which it wjis collected— 
every man of us will be exposed wlieneyer we show 
our nose. 

"Now, boys," says he," there's just one way to es- 
cape this, if yez agree to my proposal — " 

" And what way is that Andy ? " sa3^8 the committee- 
men. 

" It's this," says the spokesman," that we get a cloth 
an' cover the top o' the kisli, an' then carry poor 
Owney away to the Abbey churcli-yard, an' lay him at 
rest just as he is, without disturbin him — no one will 
be the wiser — and he'll be every bit as well off as if 
he left the wealth of Lord Rosmore behind him." 

When Andy was done spakiii', his plan was put to a 
vote and carried without a single word of opposition. 
So away they started with the kish for the abbey 
church-yard, which was about two miles off. When 
they got a mile on the road they stopped in front o' 
McNeary's public house, where they agreed to go in 
an' spend the five shillin's they had left, for the night 
was raw and cowld, an', of coorse, they thought a drop 
o'. punch would cheer them up an' make them better 
able for the work they had to perform. 

Outside o' the house there was a stone-sait, where 
the poor beggar and the footsore, weary traveller were 
in the habit o' sittin' down of a warm day to rest their 
limbs. So they put down poor Owney's kish on the 
^stone-sait, and in they went to wet their whistle. 

Now it happened, strange enough, that on the same 
night there was a young couple after gettin' married 
in a neighboring town, an curiously enough, they had 
to take the same road as the buryin' part}^, for the 
bridegroom was takin' his young wife home to his own 
farm, which was a mile beyond the Abbey church-yard 
and where they intended to celebrate their weddin' ; 
— both husband and wife had their own friends, and a 
pleasant, jovial party they were* Well, when they 



got up forninst McNeary's, nothing should do them 
but to go in an' honor ilie landlord with their presence. 
And it liappened tliat they were carryin' a sish with 
Uiem, too. So down tliey laid it on the stone-sait, 
an' the next niinit they were all sittin' beside a blazin' 
turf-firo in McNeary's kitchen. 

"The shine was (Mirty well tHkun out o' tlio five 
shillin'ii o' the bnryiu' party by llie time the weddin' 
party arrived. So ttie foreman o' tlie committee stood 
up, an' says he, 'boys, it's n diU'k night outside. 
We've a gow! mile to go. So I lliiuk we liellhev be 
t}iravelin'. So with that tliey left the imblit-. Iioiise, 
tuck up the kish, and .'(tarted on their melancholy mia- 
sion. In a quarter of an liour'n time they got lo the 
Abbey clmrch-yard, where they found a spade and 
begnu to dip. After takin' turns apiece at the work, 
tliey soon had a restiii' place for poor Owney's re- 
mains. 

"Now," says Andy, when everything was ready, 
*'«ne of you give me a hand with the kisli." With 
that one o' the wmmiittee went over, and in piiltiu' 
his hand down to the kish, what stiontd he {lut it in on, 
but the neck of a bottle stickin' up through a hole in 
the cover. 

Powdhers o' war! ^V^lat'8 this!" »iz he, throwin' 
aude the cover o' the kinh, an' dhrawin' out a quart 
bottle o' sperrits. 

"Mealia mnnllier ! Look at this!" roared the 
'iinoke»man, howlilin' u|) a piece o' bridal cake, about 
tlie weight of a smoothin' iron. 

" Are we bewitched *" rried another, takin' out a 
pnckfq;e that held about three jKiuuds o' tay. 

"Arc we in fairy-hind f" says another, layin' howld 
to a tremenduous rowl o' Limerick twixt tihakky. 

" Jf thia i« n dhrame," e\z another, bringing out a sec- 
ond quart bottle, " 1 hope it will continue for a 
foonta." 
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" Poor Owney was a clever conjurer: when alive,'* 
says the spokesman, " but, sure, it can't be possible 
that he's playin' thricks upon us now." 

Wellj sir, when they found out their big mistake in 
carry in' away the weddin' party's kish instead of 
Owney's, you'd think they'd go into kinks. Every 
man o' them was nearly splittin' his sides wid* the laf- 
fin ! Dickens, such a night's divarsion ever they had 
in all their born da3's ; an' faix, it wasn't behowldin' to 
two quart bottles they wor when tliey began to over- 
haul the kish. Well, I needn't tell ye, they enjo3^ed 
themselves, an' sorrow man o' them budged from the 
spot till the sun was splittin' the trees the next mornin'. 

But, troth, it was a different story the weddin' party 
had to tell after biddin' McNeary good night an' quit- 
tin' the public house They wor no sooner outside 
than one of the bridegroom's friends goes over to the 
Stone-sait an' whips up the kish, and after hoistin' it 
on his showlders away they began to thrudge for the 
farm-house, where they intended to make merry over 
the weddin' ; but before they walked a dozen yards on 
the road the man that was carryin' the kish had to stop 
an' put down his load by the hedge-side in ordher to 
ketch his breath. *^ By my song," says he, wipin' the 
sweat that was teemin' from his forehead, ** this kish 
lias lost nothin' in weight since we stopped at the pub- 
lic house. Troth, it feels as heavy as a load of pavin' 
stones." 

" Bedad, you're right," gays another o' the party, 
takin' howld of it — and faix, 'twas as much as he could 
do to lift it. 

*^ Maybe some rapparee has been playin' thricks on 
us while our backs was turned," says the bridegroom, 
an' as he spoke two or tly-ee o' them stooped down and 
dragged off the cloth cover, so as to examine the contents 
o' tlie kisli. At that moment the moon happened to 
be purty bright, and as its yellow bames fell upon the 
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pale faytures o* poor Owney every one o' the weddin' 
party stood speechless, with their eyes wide open ; 
sorrow such a fright ever they got in their lives before. 

It was more than a minnit before one o' them could 
open their mouths to spake a s}*llable. 

" Murdher in Irish, what can this mane, at all? ^' 
says the bridegroom. " I thought poor Owney was 
under the sod in the abbey church-yard. Tliis must 
l>e some conjuring thrick, for I subscribed five shil- 
lings to the collection for the buryin' funds the other 
day. Troth, if this is intended for a joke I'll make it 
a horrv one for the thief, whoever he is, that planned 
it.^ " 

However, sir, to make a long story short, they all 
went back again to McNeary's, and the cause o^ the 
mistake was very soon made as clear as daylight 

After that thev had a drink on the head of it, an' 
many a hearty laugh went round at the young 
eoii|)le's expense. 

The next day, to make amends, a new coffin was 
onlhered, an' poor Owney was buried dacintly in the 
abbey church-yard. 

An<l on that very same night the weddin' faist was 
kept up at the bridegroom's house — lashin's of invita- 
tions were sent out. Tlie spokesman of the conmiittee 
and his friends got invited among the rest. I don't 
think there was ever such a merry weddin' party 
gathered together before or since, and you may be 
sure it wasn't long before the story got abroad about 
how the materials for the weddin' supper was earned 
off in mistake for poor Owney's kish. 
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To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile. 

Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile 

That's justified by honor. 
Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Not for a train attendant: 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. — Burns. 

'ATT Cassidy and Bryan Hogan were turf cut- 
ters. Matt had a large family ; lie was a self- 
reliant, hard-working man. Bryan was a sort 
of dreamer, a ne'er-do-well, in fact. They lived in a 
small hamlet in the County of Kildare, adjacent to the 
bog of Allen. The bog of Allen conmiences at Kob- 
ertstown, in the county of Kildare, twenty miles from 
Dublin, and continues with little interruption to Shan- 
non harbor. The passage through the bog of Allen, 
although dreary and monotonous, is by no means 
without interest to the traveller. The aspect that sur- 
rounds him on all sides is very singular ; huge stacks 
of turf border the canal, and iiere and there a cabin 
raises its roof a few feet above the surface, from which 
it can scarcely be distinguished. 

The turf cutter rents usually from two to five acres. 
The turf he cuts with his own hand and conveys to 
market as best lie can. The general opinion as to the- 
origin of bogs is that they are not primitive or origin- 
al masses of earth, but accumulations of vegetable 
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matter, which has iimlergone a yteciiHar change under 
t dejfree of tempfrattirt- not sufficiently great to decom- 
the plantH that have sprung upon the surface. 
i'he theory is Biipportefl by the fact tiiat in nearly all 
I — ^ g^p found tlie reiniiins of huge forest trees of nu- 
berous varieties, some of them so entire and perfect 
I to be vorj- useful for the purposes tif the builder. 
An essay on bog», however, is not my present ob- 
ject So, without further prefaee, I will retiUTi to Matt 
Uaiwidy and his friend Bryan Hogan. 

'* I had a quare dranio last night, Ufatt," said Bi-yan, 
s ho threw down liis 8pade and seated himself on a 
pile of turf. Tlien ligliting Ids pipe, he began to puff 
jBwav to Iiis heart's eonteni. 

"That's an owKl story with you, Bryan. Sure 
^on're always drauiing." 

'* Kxcept when I'm workiti", Matt, 1 believe I am." 
" Except wliHii yon'i'e workiii' f Bedad, Itryan 
pvifk, no one will ever accuse )e of tlirowin' uiuch of 
ifotir lime awiiy upon work." 

' iKui't be hittiti' me so hard, (latt. Sure, there's 
^onrsvlf di[.'gin' away with v<uir spade. One would 
iliiiik it was for biue life. Are you any belter off in 
llic h>ng run than me, that's sirtin' here at mv aise, en- 
joyiii' my dhudheeii f Tell me thai, my industrious 
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'An' smnll blame to me for takin' it niaey. What 
mpoui-asrc-nieni have I for workin' hard!" 

'That's thrue enough, Hrvan ; a chillin' a day in 
r tttdufieuuiut ; but drautiu' yuui- liuM hlwiu^ wWv 
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bring much, eitlier. Well, wliHt did voii drarae aoout 
last night? It wasn't ketchin' a Leprechaun you 
wor ? " 

" No," replied Bryan. ** I thought I was hobnob- 
bin' with the Earl o' Graball, owner o' the big estate 
beyant. I thought he invited me to his castle, where 
he oflFered to furnish me with a big hump o' money, 
that would have made me independent for life, but I 
was too stupid to take it." 

" Maybe he was only greggin' ye," said Matt, "and 
didn't mane to give it to you at all." 

" Oh, troth, he was in airnest at the time, for when 
he led me into the grand parlor he tln-ew himself into 
a bis: arm-cliair forninst the lire that was blazin' in the 
grate, and says he to me, * Don't you know who I am, 
Bryan ? ' 

" ' I do, sir; says -I. ' You're the Earl o' Graball.' 

" *You're right, Bryan,' says he, * an' you'll find 
before von leave the castle that thev paint me blacker 
than I really am. How do you contrive to live at 
all I Sure, a sliillin' a day is no support for a big 
strappin' fellow like you.' 

*' * Thrue for you, yir,' says I; * 'twould hardly buy 
food enough to support a weasel.' 

'* * Do you ever manage to get a drop to clear the 
cobwebs from }our throat at all,' says Graball. 

" *Not a tint, your lordship,' says I, sthrivin' to keep 
a wry face on me while I was spakin' ; * not a taste, 
barrin' a dhrop o' spring water or a sup o' butther- 
milk now and a^fin to cool the stirabout.' 

*' * My poor man,' says he, puttin' a big glass o' 
scaldin' punch in my fist, 'I pity you. Taste that, 
an' tell me, is it strong?' 

*' * Bedad, it is, sir,' says I, takin' a big gurlogue. 
^ 'Tis as strong as the Rock o' Giberalther, an' as for 
sweetness, sir, bedad, a honeycomb couldn't howld a 
farthin' candle by the side of it. An' indeed, I'm not 
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a bit Bnrprised at the pleasnnt look o' four big, round, 
sniiliii" face, for fsiix, sir, 'tis little wondlier you'd be 
bappy if you're in the habit of wettin' your whistle 
with liucb beautiful necther as this.' 

" * Have vou auy favor you'd like to ask?' says he, 
* If you have, ju!*t say the word an' I'll grant it, for 
tnayhe it might be long enough before you'd ketch 
nie in audi a merry humor again. Her ladyship is 
gone awiiy on a viait to Lady Rackrent, so, before 
she (xunes back, I'll try and do what I t-an for you. 
Now lell me, Bryan, what you'd like.' 

" ' If vour lordship 'd lend nie the price of a new 
eait o' clothes,' says I, ' I'd be as happy as a duck in 
rainy weather.' 

"'Why, of course, I'll give ye the price of a suit 
Yes,' says he, ' nn' two suitH, if ye need it. You see, 
I'm not HUcli a spal))een after all, Bryan, when you 
come to know nie- You can have tIiLh,* says h&^ 
takin' a purse from his pocket an' howldiu' it fornii^f 
my nose. '"Hk full of silver ; <ir if you like, I h«^| 
another purse stuffed with goold in tlie deitk in v^M 
study.' H 

" ' I don't desarve either o' them, your lordsbiin 
says I. ■ 

'* * Yes, you do. Bryan," says he, 'and I'll give yod 
your choice.' 1 

"'Now, say which you'll take, this in my hand, ' 
tliat's full o' silver, or the one that's in my study, filled , 
with jfonhl r "^M 

"'If ii makes no difference to ye,' says I, '^H 
thank your lordship for the one with the gof^ld in i^M 

" ' Your will is my pleasure,' says he, and away a^ 
went into the study for the purse o' goold, baJ 
beg»irm. Matt, before hi* lordship kein back, I awok^H 
an' maybe I didn't ballyrag myself after for refusin' loJ 
take thu pnrne n' silver." » 1 

l a l fe ' ^ flveniny of tlw name day, aStts Imviim oqih^ 
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pleted their allotted tasks in the bog, Matt Cassidy 
nappened to meet with even a more remarkable ad- 
venture than the one mentioned by Bryan in his 
dream, the only difference being that Bryan's was 
merely a playful fi-eak of the imagination, whereas in 
Matt Cassidy's case it proved to be a most agreeable 
reality. 

That is, if the narrative of my good-humored his- 
torian is accepted in good faith by the reader, for I 
shall give it in the same plain, unvarnished manner 
as I got it from him; and he has already vouched 
that he heard it from a friend of his, to whom it was 
communicated by a respectable man who was inca- 
pable of uttering an untruth, even for a king's ransom, 
and who averred upon his veracity that he got every 
word of the story from the lips of Matt Cassidy's own 
son and heir, who at that time was still in the land of 
the living. 

" Well, sir," said he, ** when the day's work was 
over, Bryan Hogan, who, as I have already told you, 
was the last man on the bog in the mornin', and the 
first to lave at night, put his spade on his sho wider 
an' went away to join some o' the lively companions 
that used to help him dhrink the trifle o' money he 
was able to earn. 

^'^But Matt stopped behind to make a little overtime, 
that he got a few extra pennies by ; at last, after 
loading" a barrow, he says to himself: 

" ^ Before I put on my jacket, I'll just row this over to 
the " spread-field " beyant, and then go home to Norah.' 

^* When he snid that, he had barely time to touch 
the handles o' the barrow, when he heard a cry from a 
little weeny voice as wake as an infant's, comin' up 
from the turf in the barrow. With that he dropped the 
barrow like a shot. 

' *^ * Matt, you rogue o' the univarse,' says the voice, 
* d'ye mean to smother me ? ' Poor Matt was speech" 
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Ims, an' every linir of his head stood up like the 
prongs of a pitch -fork. 

" * Who Ia it f ' says lie, after ketcliin' his breath, 
* ihat's calliii' nie by name ! ' 

'"Xever mind who's cidlin' you, but let me out at 
wanitr,' says the voice. 

*" If you're anything natural, why the dickens don't 
you show yourxelf above boord, ah" spake out like a 
man t' says Alatt, 

Maybe I'm as jjood a man as yourself, even if I'm 
not as bi-j as yon,' says the voice. 

Tell me wliere you are,' says Matt, ' for I can see 
no sifpi o' you.' 

1 know yoii can't, but I can see you. I have my 
eyes on ynu, »<> niind yourttelf, Mal^ an' don't stifle 
ino. Jusl throw off a tew sods from the top of the 
barrow, «nd I'll introduce you to a man that may do 
you a (rieiidly ttirn.' 

*' Mall tbeu hi-^aii to clear away ttie turf, when, all of 

sudden, whal fliouhl spring up before luin but a lit- 
man in Rcarlct, and he was so sumll, by all accounts, 
j'ou tnight [Hit him into a tihnkky-hox an' carry him 
Tnnnd in your waistcoat pocket. But if he bad any 
notion of escapin' from tlie barrnw it was out ol ibe fry- 
in' |>an into the fire witli him, for the minit be showed 
bis nose Miitt had liini in a tight grip. 

*' ' I see you now, my covey, an' I've got you snug, 
■n' 'iwill go liard with mo if 1 don't get tlic worth of 
my money out o' you,' »ny» Matt. ' If you have a 

£ain o' sense you'll do tlie dacent thing by me, an' 
ve me to myself.' 

" Says the little fellow : ' I know you, Matt, you're 
JU1 industrious man, and I've come to be of service to 

foil, for you dt-serve it. I'm the spcixit of the hog, an' 
always do what I can for them that's worthy of my 
help. So put me down on my feet, and I'll lade you to 
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"* Honor bright ! ' says Matt * Honor bright ! ' says 
the other. Matt gave him his own way after that, an' he 
led the way for a few yards across the bog. Just then 
the moon began to show herself, when both o' them 
stopped all of a sudden forninst the stump of an owld 
tree. * Now stand where you are, Matt,' sa3's, he * till 
I touch you with my enchanted wand. That's it. Now 
look into this magic glass, an' tell me all that you see.' 

***l8ee,' said Matt, *a wild black moor. There 
seems to be a fog over the land, as if there was soon to 
be a blight. The few huts I see look ready for the mur- 
dering crowbar of the evictors ; the people look pale 
and hunger-pinched, an' there's a totterin', wliite-haired 
owld man with a beggar's wallet over his showlders ; 
every stitch o' clothes to liis back is in rags ; he is 
making liis way very slowly, with the help of a stick, 
along a lonely road. The poor man is so wake he is 
hardly able to crawl. Now he's stoppin' outside a hut 
wliere tlie woman o' tlie house, as poor an' troubled- 
lookin' as he is himself, is puttin' a few potatoes into 
his wallet. Now he is turnin' into a boreen, an' he sits 
down under a hedge, where he tries to help himself to 
what's in the wallet, but he is too feeble almost to lift 
his hand to his mouth. Poor man ! whatever little 
spark of life he had awhile ago, it appears to be lavin' 
him now.' 

" ' Look at him well, Matt,' says the little man,-' and 
tell me, can you call to mind wdio that miserable owld 
man is? 

'* ' I can, I can,' says Matt ; ' for in spite of the 
wrinkled forehead, an' the furrowed cheek, and the dim, 
sunken eyes, I am able to recognize it as the face of 
my friend, Bryan Hogan, that worked beside me this 
very day in the boo- here.' 

^' * Yes,' said the other ; * that's the end o' poor Bry- 
an Ilogan, the eni])ty dramer, who, while he had health 
an' strength, looked for assistance from others, instead 
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of sliowin' Iiis independence and striking out boldly for 
liiiuaelf. Look at tlie glass agiiiti, an' tell me wliat you 
860.' 

• '*'! see the lliick, nnaty ntniospliere disajipearin',' 
nay* Mnlt. ' Tlie sun is tlirowin' a wi\rin, goolden 
glow over everytliiiig that meets the eye. The jfniss 
never looked tjreyner. A sniilin' eounlry opens out 
before nK\ Tlie land ia teeming with rich erops. I 
nee cows nn' sheep an' pijfs an' poultry in nil direelions. 
1 bear the musical voice o' the thrush, the linnet, an" 
the nkylark. I hear the jolly ploughman hummiii* an' 
owld nitty with a light heart. I see tlie lakes, rivera, 
anil Kln-ams iilivt^ «iili troutand sahiion. Tlie country 
ItH)k» in* »tho,»liiiulii be and would be, if she oiilv got 
her freedom. Instead of rootless huts, I see the hind 
dotted over with c^inifortiiUe, Hf^ll-built cotiHges. 
Now I doe the setlin'Kun — -'tis sinking down behind a 
piirty little green hill At tlie fui ol tin- hill is a grand. 
big I'arm-house, witli every sign of conitint an" nhiind- 
mice, Siitiii' beside tlie door o( the tiirrn-liniise is a 
wnig, well-dressed owld tanner an' his wife, ami around 
tJiuiii ihi'ir grown-up sons iin' daughters, ln-Hiile tlieir 
rwv-eheeked grand ehildher.' 

'" Do youJtnow the face of the owld fiirmcr an' his 
wiffi?' aiked the little fellow. 

" ' I do,* SHVB Mutt. ' I can see it in the living pic- 
ture of mvself and my own darltn' Norali in our old 
age, and I can even hear myself singin' with a sweet, 
Clear voice my favorite song of " Colleen Dhas Crootha 
naMn.- _ " 

" ' Take this,' savs the other, handin' to Matt a box 
made of bog oiik, tfuit he took out of a crevice in tho 
tree slump. 

'* ' WliHlV this? ' says Matt. 

"*Ii'»a reward I'm giving yoti for your industry. It 
howlds gimid enough lor any niisonable man. VVhile 
it yott M» iudependent) but do&'t hux^ ^ 
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like a miaer. Use it woll, and never refuse a lielpin' 
hand to tlie pixir imd needy. If you employ it to 
spread lia|)|iiness nrouiid yoii, you'll find tlie li-easiire 
will prove a biessinjj to you in vour owld age.' 

" \VeII, sir, ever after lliat Matt was a prosperous 
man. He had hind Jin' emtio jjahire. Indeed, every- 
thing went so well with iiim, tluit he soon got to be 
known for miles iiround as lucky Matt Cassidy." 
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ty pounds a year. If that doesn't suit you, take a 
month's notice to find something better." 

" Twenty pounds ! " says I. " That's double wlmt I 
aprreed to ]my you. It was my money that made the 
place what it is. 'Twas as barren an' dry as an Aystern 
desert, till I spent my honestly earned fifty pounds, and 
worked night and day like a Turk, to make it fit for a 
Christian to live on." 

** I don't care," says the owld thief, '* if you spent a 
thousand pounds. The land is mine, and you'll pay 
twenty pounds a year or clear out, bag and baggage. 
So, the sooner you make up your mind, the better for 

Jrourself," sa}'s he, as he left the cabin, like a roarin' 
ion. 

Well, when the month was up, seein' I wouldn't 
come to his terms, he sent me a notice to quit. 

Faix, it was then I determined to be even with the 
blood -squeezin' robber. The very hurt week I was in 
the place*, there chanced to be a company o' players in 
the Town Hall. One night, in particular, they acted a 
play that suited the times to the life. More betoken, it 
was got up an' composed by a young man that was 
bom in the same parish as myself — he was about my 
own age ; the play was national to the heart's core ; it 
was called '* The Eviction," an' troth, eviction is no 
strange name in Ireland. More's the pity — there was 
a prou<i owld landlord in it called Lord Ilardman — 
an bv dad he was hard bv name an' hard bv nature, 
as the saying goes. lie might pass as a twin brother 
of Sir Peter Skinner. 

However, the people flocked from every village and 
town for miles round — vou'd think it was a market or 
a fair-day to see the rush that came to enjoy them- 
selves — though an eviction in reality is no sight to laugh 
at But the wav Lord Hardman <n>t sarved out bv 
acme o' the clever boys in the play so tickled the peo- 
ple that they split their sides with doUgtit. B>\\.^ ^^kk^ 
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the poor players had to laugh on the wrong side of 
their mouths ; Sir Peter Skinner, bein' a magistrate, and 
hearin' how the landlord was mahreated in the play, 
forbid the company the Town Hall from that out So 
they had to pack up and lave just in the very height 
of their success. 

Before they went I spoke to the owner of the play 
— the townsman of mine I towld ve of. He was a 
purty clever man with the pen, and as natural as life in 
the charncther he played. Says I to him : 

'^That was a nn'ghty fine yallow wig and beard you 
wore last night. If my question's not too bowld, 
what mijiht thev be worth?" 

" Oh/' says he, in an off-handed way, " ma3^be a 
couple o' pounds." 

" Only I'm drained out o' cash," says I, ** I'd be 
willin' to pay double that for a loan o' them. Will ye 
be wearin' them to-night I" 

^* No," say he ; ** this sudden (jc^ctment your land- 
lord has served us with will spoil our plans for a day 
or two. But toll me, Barney Brarly, n)y owld friend, 
what in the name o' wonder do ^•ou want with a wis: 
and beard ? " 

** For fear ye might s))oil the sport," says I, '* I'll 
not venture to tell ve till the fun is over." 

*' Well, Barney," says he, '^ you're welcome to the 
loan of them. Is there anything else I can oblige ye 
with?" 

** Yes," says I, " lend me a dacent coat." 

** Yes, or a whole suit if ye wish it. Is there any- 
thing else I " 

'^ I'd like to bony them pair of horse-pistols that ye 
used in the play," says I. 

^' You can have them, but be mighty cautious how 
you use them," says he. 

"Oh, I want no powdher nor shot,^ says L "The 
bare sight of them will work my oracle." 
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Well, he drt'sspd me ii|i tln;re and then. Wlipn I 

iked in the glnsa 1 didn't know myself; I luid llie 

t of a {fiiilleniaii fHrnier. 

*' I tnu«t leave you now, Biirney, and get a side 
car to take niu to the nulmad station, three milosfroni 
here, lor my company starts by the next train for 
Queunatown." 

"Can't you let tlie company go on!" says I. 
"And if vou will wait till the 'J o'clock train, Norah 
id mo will be witji yon, for we nunietogo to Queens- 
town ourwHives to-night. An' I'll be off this blusRed 
minit an' tidl Ilughey O'Grady to have a car waiting 
for u» at the crosa-road to catch the Qiicenstown 
train." 

" Agrt'ed, Barney," says he; "for tliere's not a 
man in Indmid I'd sooner travt-l with than yourself." 

1 then left my friend and settled tn have the car 
rvadv, nnd, after giving a few instructions to Norali, 
1 M'l off in my djcguise for tlie nuuision of Sir Peter 
.^kini.er. When I got to the loilge-gale I found owld 
billv I'oriigan, the lodge-keeper, dozin' away niih a 
Mack dhiideen between hitt teeth. I didn't disturb 
him, but made my way up the hall door of tlie ivy- 
[toveroil mansion. Larry Lenihan, the servant, tiie best 

tndlliavein the worhl, an.swered the bell, fit- didn't 

low niu in the di^giiiHe, but I whispered something in 
ear which »atit«fied Ins Rcrnples. " Tell Sir Peter," 
n I, " that one fanner Landgi-ab, from llie parish 

Killeoiall, want^ to see hint about renting iWney 

ftdy'ri bit o' hind." 

Larry and his sister, the conk, were the only people 

the house, for Sir I'eler waa a biiclielor. Well, in 
time tlian I'm telling you, I was seated in what 
Peter called his library — a room with a worni- 
bonkcase, an oak (able, a couple of lirkuti 



laim, and a few worn-out pioti 



nres on the 



walls, 



^ly' Bgliy «a luHiaotf. " What d'yo aay your ihuda 
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is?" says he. "Simon Landgi'ab ; Fm a cousin, 
twice removed, of Dinny Paudeen Mulcaliy's foster 
broilier, Nicholas Moriarty, from the town of Knock- 
thimdownaisv," savs I. ** You look as if refreshments 
wouldn't hurt you," says he, takin' a decanter and two 
glasses from a shelf on the wall. "Take that," says 
he, filling" me a glass," it will stimulate you." 

" I hope it won't elevate me," says I, and I changed 
my voice so that my own wife wouldn't know me." 

" So you want to rent Barney Brady's piece of 
land ? " says he. 

" If you let me have it at a raisonable price," says I. 

" Twenty pounds a year is the lowest penny I can 
take." 

" I'll give you fifteen," says I, filling my glass from 
the decanter. 

" Twenty pounds or nothing," says he. " I have 
no two prices." 

"You must have two prices," says I, emptying 
my glass, and growing bowlder as the liquor warmed 
me. 
i Well, he stared at me till his nose grew as red as 

a cheiry. 
I " Ye have two prices," I went on ; " didn't you let 

[ it to Barney Brady a year ago for ten pounds a year, 

an' now arn't you going to evict him because he won't 
pay double, after the dacentman spending fifty pounds 
of his own money on improvements?" 

"You're an impertinent villain," says he, "an' I'll 
not let you have the land at any price." 

" If you gave it for a song I wouldn't take it," says 
I, filling my glass for the third time. 

" Put dow^n that brandy, ye villain," says he, try- 
ing to snatch my glass. 

" Pm putting it down," says I, emptying it without a 
wink. With that I put tiie glass on the table and 
went and locked the library door. 
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** Get out of my house," says he, " or Til call the 
police and have you sent to jail." 

" How can ye call them," says I, showing him the key. 

" You're a highway robber," says he. 

" Fm not," says I, " but you are. Don't you rob all 
your tenants, the same as you're thryin' to rob Bai-ney 
Bradv." 

" What d'ye want here, you gallows-bird ? " say she, 
shaking like an aspen-leaf. 

" Read this," says I, taking out a bit o' paper I scrib- 
bled on in the c.ibin. 

** What's this ? " says he, reading : 

I liereby return to Barney Brady, an lionest, industrious ten- 
ant of mine, the sum of fifty pounds, which he spent in im- 
provements on my land. 

(Signed) 

*' Whose scrawl can this be ? " says he. " There is 
no sijrnatnre to it." 

" Your name will do at the bottom of it," says I, 
**for w.mt of a better." 

** li.ive ye lost your head? " says he. 

'* No ; it's screwed on purty tijrht," says I. *^ So 
sign that at once, for my time is precious." 

What d'ye think, but the owld fox went over to a 
desk for his pen and ink. And wlien lie came back to 
where I was sated he had a little silver-mounted pistol 
aimed at mv head. 

" What would you say, now," says he, ^* if I blew 
your brains out I " 

'* I'd say two could play at the same ^ifame," says I, 
whipping out a pair of horse-pistols from my pockets 
and pointin;^ them under his nostrils. Kveiy hair on 
his head stook up like the proiij^s of a pitchfork. 

" You're a circumventinjr rapparee ! " he savs. ** You 
*rethe only man that ever outwitted me," throwing his 
jristol on the table. 
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" You've told the truth for once," says I, picking it 
up. " Sign that now," says I ** and we'll cry quits." 
** Why should I sign it I don't owe Barney Brady 
fifty pounds," *' You do," says I, '' for what he spent 
on your land. I'm his lawyer, and these two gentle- 
men his counsellors," says J, tappin' the horse-pistols, 
"and he couldn't have better legal advisers. So put 
your name to that and save funeral expenses." After 
that he obeyed me like a lamb ; he signed the docu- 
ment and counted me out ten five-pound notes — that's 
two hundred, and fifty dollars o' this money. So, in- 
stead of thankin' him, I tuk out a piece o' rope I had 
with me for the purpose and tied liim hand and foot 
to the chnir, where I left him alone in his glory, roarin' 
like a bull. 

When I locked the door on him I met my friend, 
Larry Lenihan, in the kitchen. I gave him some- 
thing for his trouble and told him not to heed the cries 
of Sir Peter, but to keep as quiet as an oyster for an 
hour or so. He took the hint and went to the public 
house, while I took Norah, who had a travelling bag 
packed, to the side car Hughey O'Grady had waiting 
for us on the cross-roads. My friend, the player, got 
on the same car. I thanked him for the disguise he 
lent me, and I thought he'd die with the laughin' when 
I tovvld him the use I'd made of it. We wor on the 
train in the nick o' time, an' soon arrived in Queens- 
town, where we passed a jovial night. The next day 
I set sail with Norah on boord o' the big steamer City 
of Rome. 

After a pleasant passage of seven days we arrived 
safe and sound in New York. We then went to 
Chicago, wliere more than a dozen relaticms were ready 
to welkim us — and he'i'e you see me now, not five years 
ii> the country, with fifty acres of as rich land as the sun 
shines on in the State of Illinois. I have a snug sum 
of money in the bank, too, enough to buy out Sir 
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Peter Skinner, but I am sjitisfied where I am for a 
while. So now ye have the wliole history — Imw I 
skinned owld ."kiiiner out o' my own money, and got 
my passage to America. 




Innisfallm. 



FOUNDED ON AN IRISH LEQEND. 
CHAPTER L 

Aye! beautiful in every clime 
Thou comost, blessed evening time; 
But nowhere dost tliou gentler reign 
Than on tho shores of culm Loch Lane! 
And night— Thou conicat lovelier still, 
Upon thiit land of lake and hill— 
Tnut region which romance and song 
Have rendered saci-ed oft and long! 
How often have I marked the scene, 
lUtiniined by the lamp serene, 
Shedding its soft and mournful smile 
On Innii-fal leu's lovely isle. 



IKAR tlie Lakes of Killarney lived a 
jdvial blade wliorejciiced in the name 
of Pat Kislioge ; he could crack a 
bottle, or a joke, or even a skull, for 
the matter of that — with any other 
boy in Kerry. It was Pat's delight 
to wander by ihe shrine of hallowed 
Muckross, while Manfrerton, GlenTiii, and Turk liad 
their leafy banners furled, as if to keep heaven's fair- 
est work shut ill fioui all the storoiler world at the 
midnight hour. 

On one particular September evening Pat, feeling 
more elated than usual, determined to watch for tbo 
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spectre hoi-seman O'Donohue and his white fairy 
cliarger ; nor has lie h>ng to wait; for, behold, from 
ov«fr the lake, on his milk-white steed, comes O'Dono- 
hiie to visit his lady's bower, and as he gallops onward 
in the midst of his fairv throng: he is not a little sur- 
pris<*d to find himself greeted by the redonbtable Pat 
Kishopre ; for Pat, too, had spirits to aid him, having 
partaken rather freely of some pure moiintain-dew be- 
fore nn<h^rtaking his noctnrnal excursion. 

''(rood evening, Mr. O'Donohue," cried Pat. "Be- 
tween me and you, tliat's a mighty nate cut of a nag, 
but I'm afeerd you'll be tlje death o' the poor baste if 
ve «ralhip her like that every nij^ht. Til <i:o bail ve 
wouldn't be so miglity quick if your cowlt was fore- 
nint a five-barred gate-" 

The prince smiled graciously at this sally of Pat, 
an<l waving his hand, he pulled up his rein on the 
grnssv margin of the Muckross domnin. 

'• ril ride vou for a wa«:er," sai<l O'Donohue. 

'* Trotli, sir, I'd not ax for better sport," snid Ki- 
♦sliog*^, '* an' if you'll only get me a horse I'll say 
(lone. 

•' .V horse ! " cried the chieftain, ** von shall be ac- 
commodated; there is one be.^^ide you : just mount on 
llie back of that black courser, and ride with me over 
yon mountain track, and if you but stick on your nag 
and gjillop with me till morning-liglit I'll make you a 
present of the horse." 

*' Thank you for nothing," said Kishoge; **a body 
would think the black hors<^ wns your own |)roperty." 

** My own property ! " cried ihe prince, \> ith a wrath- 
ful frown. " r<l have you to know that 1 am king in 
the?ie parts, and whatever 1 bestow at the midnight 
hour no mortal has power to n^call." 

" Your mightiness ! " crie<l Kishog<*, a trifle confused 
by the solemn tone of the monarch, " I beg a million 
purdonB.'' 
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" Take the horse," said O'Donohue, " and let VLB 
start, for I have lost too much time already." So, 
witliout further ceremony, away they rode, the hoofs 
of their steeds scarcely brushing the dew from the 
grassy turf," 

CHAPTER 11. 

And just at nine bj the coart-house clock, 
The Crown commences to clear the dock. 

Morning arises in beauty and bloom over the lake ; 
the lark's merry carol awakes the echo — the grouse in 
the heather is calling her young — the red deer has 
arisen refreshed, and is snuffing the fragrance that 
breatlies through the air. The mists are ascending the 
curtained mountains, tlie musical rills rush down to the 
lake, no oar has yet broken the waters' repose. 

But where is the chief who sped last night on his 
milk-wliite steed over its surfiice ? Why, at the cock's 
first crow himself and suite descended into the prince- 
ly halls, where they immediately partook of a hearty 
meal. 

But where is Pat Kishoge? To find him we must 
enter the court-house in the town of Tralee. It is just 
nine b}' the court-house clock. Poor Kishoge stands 
before his judges. No friend is near him to console or 
whisper comfort in his ear. Yet there he stands un- 
daunted, with his bare, brawny neck, his twinkling 
eyes, his curlv hair, as bold and determined as Alex- 
ander of old. He seems none the worse since his 
midnight gallop by the lake's grassy margin, when he 
vied in horsemanship with the proud Chief O'Don- 
ohue. 

There he stands charged. We need not read the 
indictment in full, which consists of six counts, 
amounting in substance to: "That on the night of 
September the 1st, Patrick Kishoge carried away a 
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black horse, marked on the slioiilder with a brown 

8poi, from tlie cio8o of Squire Miilcahv, at' wlumi tlie 

aid b«H8t watt tin* property, mid wurtli five pounilii at 

last." 

"Are you piiilrv or not guilty f" asked the clerk. 

" Not V"i'ty 1 " cried Pat. 

The trial proreedw, and tlie Crown prosecutor, after 

letting forth tlie niit«det^ds of tiie priBoner, culls Jeiry 

IrShiuic, vvlin id brought htuI oitn in tliH witntos- elixir. 

%{u:r kiissing the hook he proceeds wiih some cireum- 

iciilion lo relate how he went to a ftiir on September 

the third, in the town of Keiiniiire, where lie met the 

prisoner with the black linrse in liin posHesKinn, wlio 

adniilt4;''d that ho totik it from the Muckn>:<f ilomnin. 

^Bfter a few more nnswers in this strain the witnewn 18 

H|>ld by the court to go down. 

^1 Tliere is a pauKO \i\ the court — no counsel nppeam 
Ht yet tu take the prisoner under his care. A couple 
^pf inoiiienta pasit by, and Ki&hoge i» asked what he Ims 
Ho sav : 

W A]\ I have to say, your worsliip, is — that the horse 
mX fttole was my own. Itut howld — hffore ye put that 
Kidown, I hnve » ft-w words more ttj spake." 
^K He tlien proceeded to tell of his midnight ri<le from 
H|mi side of I..ot-li Lane over mountain, vnlU'y, mid riv- 
^plet till even O'Donolme's mettle was tried, and how 
riu the wow of the cock the cliieflain rode honie over 
1 VKiiititnin and glen, leaving Kixhoge in the rightful 
KpMiie«ftinn of tlie bliick horse he hud so nnhly wotL 
Eni* stnrj- being done, the griiesoine viwige of tlw 
[jIMlffe came like a forewarning of poor Kinhoge's sad 
I'dAom. •' Prisoner," said the judgi>. " Imw dare you 
lasnunie such a cloak of hyp^H-rixy, xnil thus hmve the 
1 perils that surround votl W outrngtng ilie soh-inu pro- 
beedings of the law t Do yon tliink. wn-tchi-d tniin, 
Hluit such litupid tales nf dead chiefliiins nnd wnndcring 
^Kne^sjJI have weight with this court f Kutuviiiburf 
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you stand on the briuk of the grave, if found guilty 
by the jury. You, gentlemen," addressing the jury, 
** have heard what a case has been made against the 
prisoner. Nor need I retrace the evidence given, as 
there cannot be doubt tliat the charges against him 
are beyond dispute. And as his wild statement 
amounts to nothing, you will, of course, find him 
guilty on all the six counts." 

The jury, after deliberating, brought in a verdict of 
guilty, reconmiending tlie i)risoner to mercy. 
• The judge, without more ado, put on his black cap. 
" Wretched man," he said, '* the sentence is that you 
go back to the prison house from whence you came, 
there to be hanged by the neck till you are dead ! " 

CHAPTER III. 

Alas! how humanity shudders to think 

On the victim who stands by eternity's brink! 

A solemn procession is moving along the streets of 
Tralee. There are countrymen dressed in frieze coats, 
old women, and rosy cheeked peasant girls, followed 
b}" soldiers with glittering sabres and jingling spurs. 
Poor Pat Kishoge appears in the middle of the throng 
— he is pale, but a merry twinkle still lurks in his blue 
eve. lie looks in the air as if he saw something 
imusual. He pauses for a moment, then asks for a 
tumbler of potoen to wash down the biscuit he has 
been eating. The crowd open their eyes and seem 
utterly amazed as they gaze on the hero that can face 
death so gloriously. The poteen this brought. Before 
quaffing his parting glass he gives his toast: 

*' May the dirty spalpeen that'll give up his bottle, 
Dance his merriest jig with a rope round his throttle! " 

He then drains the bowl, and the procession moves 
slowly through the town. 



*'The crowd goes qwhv, hb mntcnted and gay 
A» if iiotliitig iiiull initTft^ri'd wiUi llit; p^y" 

'htt utret'lK are st-ll, tlif furiil in-e i« rpaclied ntlast 

.til li)iii<l»geil hmiv )iii<l tt'iKTeil lniiiiU tlitf (-iil|ii-it 

lids the nififffd »itHirK. Tlie crnad uliiiidK nnitG 

iw. Tiitt culm itnd |iliicid ^kv exieiids its RUiilit 

.pv. Tii^ liiiMfjinmi drawK - 

H:dl..n, ludlno f " \VIi,it ri.Hniis all tins <-f.nfiihinTi f 
liy li" ll"« |ien|i!e nil iiiii ri> mid fiof A liorsfiiiiin 
fn witli li}rlitiiinp' nipidiiy us lie ki(-k« tu llie Kides of 
tKokfii-diiwii Kleed ; lie hlioiitH, Hiid liin words nre 
ijfitt up by tin? nniltiiiuli-. "A rpprii-vf ! h le- 
Bve!" is luiidly rt-eiliofd like ilie iliiindfr tliat 
■nlK frnm a tntpirnl rioiid. 'llie bnit is iitidrawn, 
iMlidit^c ptillfd off. tlie [H'inoiifr foiiifw lo, having 
eived but H Kliglit ttqiiecze, ilie r<>pe i» iiulicd, nnd 
Iwnjfiimn Hxpre'isi'KH liope ilisit, as KIsIiowh got out 
liiH limdit. lie would kIiow his gratilu<le by giving 
I n trifle in drink h>x henllli. 

iix liii-ieriiig iimiitliK have rolled over; the tranquil 
in i* once a;:ain (thiiiiiig down on Loch Lai.e'a 
re, niid hark ! from arrnits llie bright wnters ronies 
snnnd of light nmRic, while clear above it flnalt 
MifllifliiouK voice of Pat Kishnge, for lo ! n fairj*- 
r in-iiighl esforrs inin to tliL-ir noble chit^ftain, and 
it glailly doe« O'Donnhiie greet ibe nieny bero- 
Aiid lo tills day the loiielv wight who f^es the 
lice go forth to join the midniifhl rbii>=e on Ins 
lite fbarger bt-holds ids<i hone»t Pat Klfdioge by hi« 
If, and may ibey ko continue for many bright years 
wander by ibe lovely Ule of IntitufaUcD. 



|ljt |tpr«%airo. 




Tou wisli to know why 
V cjill methe Leprecliaun, 
ril tell you. Larry Dwyer, a vagabond, lived in 
these part8 some time ago. He was a steward to the 
good Squire O'Csirroll. Look, yon can see the aqnire's 
big liouse from t.liis window — there, on the green slope 
beyagt I may rtmnk the same squire and tlie Lepre- 
chaun for this uQug cottage. But to go on with my 
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tory. You must know tlmt Larry was fonder of 
yCarroll's wine cellar tlian he wa& of work, and was 
fl«ti Ijackwarii in Lis accounts. He grew so fond o' 
be bottle, lie aeldoni drew a sober breath, fill the 
quin» |ii»t hii* leiii|)er an' gave liini his walkiii' papers. 
liter that he niis often heard to remark : 

' I don't envy llie nii.ii tliHt will take my place, for 
icTI nuver die in hia bed, if I ciiii liel[> it." 

Yei, fnr all that, bin place was sfimi filled hy Hy- 
iiid MfDerniott. iin honest man. He and Larry 
fii'ii im-i, but Larry would never exchange a word 
rith him. 

The weakest spot in Larry's character was his love 
[>r .Miiinit I{oM, » pnrty creature, as Dnich abfive him 
s the bleMsed son is above the earth. Hesidei*, Moina 
(rxK eiifraged to my own foster-brother, liagenal Healv. 
Alioiit a week before the marriage was to taKo 
\\aco Larry Uwyer called on her. 

*' Moina," Hays, he, " 1 ask you for the last time, will 
fo be mine f If you nay no 1 tell you one thing : 
foull Hover wed Hiigenal Healy. 5ly hour of re- 
tinge is near, and I'll make tlie most ol it." 

And K(i he did. Hyland McDermntl, liis tnval in 
Dm »ileward(*li!|i, was one day collecting the rents for 
Bqiiin- O'C'ihtoII and had to pass a lonely road near 
Bt. CMhind>kille's Aid)ev. I«inT knew tliis and nied 
but tnind itp tn kill an^ rob ixHtr Hyland. As night 
trivepin' on he hid himxelf behind a broken, ivy- 
Oi>vered window of the abbey. Ihil before this, what 
do you think, but ihe rogue ttlolo into my fotitei^ 
broili«r 8 houKe and slide Biigenal Healy's coal nil* haC 
that w«r hnngiu* in the hall. So my Ixiwld l^rry 
Vore them at the abiiey that night, wid a black mask 
<n his fnce. Tliroih, liis own motlier wouldn't hnvo 
mown him, 
Twaii a iMift, warm night; the moon wa« peepin' 
■om beiiind n doud, when Hyhuid McDurmott camo 
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trippin' along the bridle road, singin' like a linnet — 
for he tuk a dhrop o' puncli here an' there among the 
farmers; you may imagine his surprise when he stum- 
bled up against a masked man foreninst the abbey. 
Now, Larry was a rogue that could diso^uise his voice 
and mimic any living thing, human or inhuman; he'd 
imitate a cuckoo, or a kangaroo, an owl in the ivy, or 
a swan on the lake. So, as he was wearin' my foster- 
brother's coat an' hat, what does he do but imitate the 
voice of Bagenal Healy. 

" As ye love the green Isle," says he in a whisper 
to Hyland, *' sta}'' where you are ! " 

"Are ye a moonlighter'?" says Hyland. 

" I am a hunted Irish rebel," says Larry. " We 
had a pitched battle before sunset among the passes 
o' Slieve-na-Mon, where I led a party o' the ^ boys.' 
I was made a prisoner by the military ; they found 
out who and what I was; after a desperate fight 
with the captain I made my escape, but still my life 
is not worth an hour's purchase if I'm captured ; my 
father's door is clovsed agninst me, and I must quit 
Ireland to-night. You don't know me in this mask, 
but I know you, Hyland McDermott." 

"That's my name," says Ilyhmd; " what's yours?" 

" Every rock an' busb has ears an' eyes in these 
unhappy times," says Larry, " but I think I may trust 
you. My name is Bagenal Heal}'," says the rogue. 

"Bagenal Healy!" says poor Hyland. "Can I 
believe my ears, and has it come to this pass with 
you, the most promising young man in the province — 
you that was to lead young Moina to the altar next 
Sunday? This shock will break the poor girl's heart 
Bagenal, my boy, if I can help you, command me," 
says he. 

" Can you lend me one hundred pounds f " says 
Larrv. 

" I have the rents of Squire O'Carroll's estate in my 
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»cket; the sam total amounts to over three hundred 

uitds, 8o that I can easily accomtiiodate you with one 

Diidred out of ttiat and make good the entire amount 

r thfi Mjuire wh«n I return liome," 

* You're a friend in need, and I'll pay you back 

with interest," nays Larry. 

"Jtlack and wliite is my golden rule in money 

^matterH, Uiigenal. I don't di»truHt you — it's only a 

■rhiiii of mine — the money is yours if you simply 

Kive nu- your I. O. U. for tlie amount as an acknowl- 

ed^fnieiil. 

" Of coorse," says LaiT)*, tnkin' a red-covered hook 

from hU jiorket. Hyland look a pen from beliind 

• ear ami dipped it in llie ink bottle wliieli lie carried 

I tlie butlou-liole of liis coat for convanience. I,arry 

Hf. " I, O. U. the sum of one hundred pounds." 

'Will ihiil do?" sav8 he, giving it to Hyland, 

h\wn ilie moonlight fell on it and showed no name at 

ft6 l>oltiHn. 

' It will do," says Hyland, '* when you sign your 
o." 

How ntupid I am," saya Larry, signing it and 
idiii^ it rn Hyland, who remarked that he would 
,miiie it after lie had cfjuntttd out the jClOOi so lie 
k the red book in his pouket and ntooped (h>wn to 
nt out the money fioni a canvas bag. The next 
Lnrry's big Knife, tlnit glistened in the moon- 
iT, wax plunged into Hylund McDermott's buck. 
You'll stand in my slioeii no longer," whispered 
ry in lii» ear. Then he robbed the steward of his 
iOii«y and put a couple of the notes into the p<trkel8 
my foster- bn>lher's coat, whit:h he took off, and 
iw il with tlie hat and mask by the side of the 
rd's Iwdy." 
[ Tbu next minute lie tried to cany the body lo the 
er-trout stream, which flows near the abbey, but 
woUier plan, an' that waa to alarm tlie haX" 
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racks an' the village with the report of a pistol shot 
After the shot he used his powers as a mimic by 
making unearthly noises tliat would waken up the 
tenants of a grave-yard. He then put the blood-stained 
knife in the pocket of my foster-brother's coat beside 
the steward, and hid himself in the bushes ; half the 
' vilhige was on the spot in a few minutes, and a mili- 
tary officer and sojers from the barracks. Bagenal 
Healy and Moina joined the throng out of curiosity. 
" I wonder where that firing came from ? " said the 
officer. 

Bagenal, who was one of the first to notice the 
steward lying on the cold wet grass, turned the face 
round, so that the moonlight showed him as plain as 
day who it was. " It is H3'land McDermott, Squire 
O'Uarroll's steward," says he. 

The officer picked ui) Bagenal's coat and found the 
notes and blood-stained knife, besides a small visiting 
card, with Bagenal Healy's name on it. 

"Is there a man among yoii," said the officer, *^by 
the name of Bagenal Ilealy f " 

'^That is my name," says my foster-brother. 
** Does this coat belong to you ? " 
" Yes,'' says Bagenal, " 1 missed it this very night 
It must have been stolen from the hall. How it got 
here is a surprise to me." 

While he was spakin' the b©dy was seen to move, 
and in a faint, hoarse voice Hyland was heard to 
mutter : 

'* Have ye got the murderer ? Hunt for him. 
Don't let him give ye the slip. Don't spare the assas- 
sin. Don't spare him ! " 

" What was his name ? " says the officer, bending 
down to raise the dying man's head. • 

*^ Bag — Bagenal Healy ! " whispered Hyland, and 
then fell to the ground like a lump o' stone. 

Bagenal was soon dragged away from tb^ 0i4e of 
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bU intandeil bride and thrown into a cowld, dreary 

_Ju]. I followed as far as tlie big prison door, but it 

was Boon Blanniied in my face 1 don't know wliat 

uut it into my liead to return to tlie abbey to see the 

body, but the body was gone. Tlie ofticers, sog-ers, 

and police were ju»tas much puzzled over it an 1 was, 

for in llieir liurr)' to get my (osier-brother under lock 

and kay they left the bociy alone, iliinking it would 

be riglit where it was till they should return with a 

stretcher to carry it away. So they had, alter a long 

search, to go back with empty hanus. I was the last 

I It^ave the abbey grounds. On my way home I 

lard a smothered cry ; it came from the direction of 

■ nilver- trout 8tr< nm. So I slipped down to the 

Irnier's edge, an' wli»t did I see but poor Byland 

dinging- to some (slippery rockc. Tliere was a skiff 

bear at hand, xo I lifted him up and put him into it 

1 tlien untied il, and ii few strokes 'o the oar bioufjht 

me down to the liirle gaiilen ihiit gicw at the buck 'o 

my mother's cnliin and sloped down to the trout- 

streiini. Jly mother helped me to put Hyland into a 

wurm bed ; lie soon grew feverich iiiid raved for two 

whole nights about Bagt'nal Healy meetin' hlni near 

Uie abbtiy, botT(*wihg a hundred jiouiidf^, writing in a 

red-covered bo<ik, and stabbing liini in the buck. 

With the exception 'o my nmiher no one knew what 

bMstnie o' Hyland'it b<»(iy. I kept llie secret to my- , 

Keir. I had to do it, for the life o' my foster-brother 

Bning on the word» of a dying man. 

H On the third night, wlien the Hteward appeared a 

BriSe better, my mother sat down beside the fire to 

Bttit herself, for she was pnrty well jjided sitlin' up 

■ratchin' every night. 1 »iil down beside her, and W0 

Htalked the matter over. J 

H *' Mother, who d'ye think stabbed Ilyland?" says I. 

I "D'ye lake me furawiidi or u Leprechaun, Cor- 

^uj^f" .M^'s the, and then she brought me to tliv 
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window and pointed to an old rath that was built 
about tlie tinne o' tlie flood. " That's enchanted ground,'* 
says she, " and that big circular wall, that was once a 
hundred times the size it is now, was tlie palace of an 
ancient chief, and was built in one night by his four 
wonderful 8«»ns ; well, you know the magic rock in the 
8ha|)e of a cliJiir," says she. 

"I do," sa\8 I. '* Jemmy, the Slob, slept in it 
nirtny m iii»i^lir, thinkin' the Leprechaun would guide 
him ro where they say tlie pot o' goold is buried." 

*' Are you willin' to sleep in that chair to-night t" 
says my mother. 

" I am, if there's any goold to be got." 

** If the Le|)rerhaun comes he may guide you to 
Bomethinjr better tlian a pot o' goold." 

"What's that, mother?" 

" He may put you on the scent o' the villain that 
was o-uilty o' this black deed, and help you to save 
the life o' vonr foster-brother." 

" Do you think there is any chance o' that, mother!" 

*' 1 do. Will you sleep in the magic chair for 
wan St I" 

" I will. Give nie my frieze coat, for the night is 
chilly. Just throw a sod of turf from the window and 
wake me up if I oversleep myself,'* says I, goin' out 
on my mission. I was soon asleep in the magical, 
stone chair, but my drames wor soon disturbed by a 
soft voice saying : 

'*Merry mortal, true and tried, 

Shimber from you shake: 
The Leprechaun is by your side; 
Awake, Awake, Awake!" 

I started up, and there foreninst me stood a light 
spidogue, the size o' my fist, dressed in scarlet from 
head to foot, wid a gold-fringed cocked hat and a pair 
o' silver buckled shoes. 

'* Who are ye ? " says I. 
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" &fnantain Dew," says lie ; " wIihI will you liave ? " 
" A dlirop ()' yer luimesake, to bej^iu wid," siiys I, 
T my tlii'oat wiia as dry as a lime burnei-'s wig at the 
!, WpII, (iir, in a twiiiklinjf I liad a decanter o' 
\wnt iieclliar tliat was ever brewed jii a fairy 
[istillery. 

Wlml in yorir next wishf" says the Leprechaun. 

" Show lilt- wlio it was stabbed Hyland McDennolt 

near Colunibkille Abbey," says I — and, would you 

beliovo it, befttre I bad lime to wet my wliistle heliad 

by ihe verv siiol where Hyland bad been waylaid. 

There is ilyland with a canvas ba^ full o' bank- 

ilra, and that man yon see about to stab liini is Larry 

Dwycr. Now, dial you may be able to prove this to 

the worhl, yon must find tliat red covered book tliat 

HWanil bas put in bis coat pocket. That," says the 

iprerbauu. " will bring the viUain to justice and save 

'our foHter-brothiT from the scaffold." 

I tried to thank rlie Leprechaun, but I couldn't 

>re my lips. I felt a sensiititui about niy bead as if 

t'k by a caimon ball. D'ye know what it was? 

'»ix, yoti'd niver jjness; it was a bij; lump o' lurf my 

therflun^ at my bead from the wiiulow ; it bn-uj^lit 

to my Benses, and I reeled out o' the ma^i<- clmir 

id into the cabin. " Here is a red pockLi-ldink," 

my mother; '" it fell from the pocket of Hylioid's 

lit; rr>ad this writing, Corney; mayl»e 'twill throw 

line li-fhl on tbix dark subject." Wlial I read opened 

nil mir eyes — 'twas this: 

" I. O. U. the Slim of £ 1 00," signed " Larry iJwyer." 
" 1 hare you now, my bucko," navs I to niy.«eU". for 
>u see, sir, be forgot lie was playin' the part nf 
igetial Heuly at the time, an' signed his own name 
niiittiike. 

I met Lam" at Squire O'Carroll's, where ho was 
MRtiitud an slenard the next day. 

" 1 had, ft chat with & fcv&ia.d. \as\ 
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night, an* he axed me to show you something belongin' 
to you." 

" What is it," says Larry. 

"This," says I, showing the red-covered pocket- 
book. 

" Who gave it to you, Corney ? " says he. 

" Hyland jMcDermott, Larry," says I. 

" YouVe jokiiT," says he, "for Hyhmd is as dead as 
a herring." 

" He was as hvely as a sahnon half an hour ago," 
says I ; " but liere is a bit o' your own composition-g- 
listen to it: * I. O. U. the sum of one hundred pounds. 
Larry Dwyer.' You ])ut your foOt in it when you wrote 
tliat, Larry ; you purtinded to be my foi^ter- brother, 
Bagenal Henley, when you stole his coat, but your 
memory failed you wheu you signed your own name. 
Good moniin'." I then went to get a warrant for his ar- 
rest, but before it could be sarved on him, he had Squire 
O'CariolTs liouse ])lundered of jewels and silver plate, 
in all valued at a thousand j)ounds; but he was takin* 
a jewel more precious than all, and that was Moina, 
Bagenal's intended bride. She was trapped by a pair 
of Larry's black-muzzled friends, who were carryin' 
the darlin' off to a smu<rglin' lugger that was ready to 
set'sail. The alarm spread like wild-fire. When we 
reached the shore, Moina was in a small boat in the 
grasp of the two rapparees. LaVry, seeing us on the 
scint, knew the game w^as up, an' pointed the nuizzle 
of a pistol at Moina's breast. 

"The first man that attim|)ts to pursue me," says 
he, '* will see this girl a <*()wld corpse ! " 

*^ * With that, sir, 1 picked up a lump of a stone an' 
let fly, striknig him between the two eyes. He fell 
as flat as a flounder into the water, taking his pistol 
along with him. We soon overpowered the* others, 
and brought Moina sjifely tishore. Larry was dragged 
out like a drownded rat an' lodged safqly iu jail, where 
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rbe confessed all. Bii^eiial wan released an' married 
, Uoiiia. I saved Squire *.)"Carn)irs jewels, an' lie nied 
me n present of more thnn iIjb worth o' them in the 
shape of a thousand pounds, hesides forty acrcB o' 
Una an' thiK cosey e()ttiig:e. Hyland is still l)ie steward. 
I'm as happy n* the ihtv U lung, so is the ^vife and 
cliihlher. So I have no raison to coinplnin, even if the 
neig'ht)or« take it. into their heads now and agin to call 
Bte Coraey, the Lepreehaun. 
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DON'T care a snap o' my finger, Aggy, what 
Dermot Dillon thinks of me. An* why 
should you care, either? At all events, I'm 
his friend. Yes, an' yours, too ; though, to judge by 
the curl o' your purty lip, ye believe I'm your mortal 
enemy." 

" In troth, Mick Hanratty, your love or your hate 
wouldn't fetch the price of a row of pins. I'd advise 
you to keep what little love ye have in your shriveled 
heart for them that wants it. Don't be gostherin' with 
me. Don't ye know I'm to be married to Dermot 
next Easter ? " 

" Aisther, Aggy, is it ? Shure, that's five weeks off 
yet. Ye know the owld saying : 

" ' There's many a slip 
'Twixt the cup and the lip.' 

" Who can tell what may happen between now an' 
Aisther, though goodness forbid that any harm should 
overtake you or Dermot, an' that's the worst wish I 
have for ye." 

" It's not from your heart it comes, Hanratty," 

" Yes, Aggy, from my very heart's core. Oh, 
machree, the very light o' your eye an' the music o' 
your voice charms nie like one o' the good people. 
Oh, tell me, acushla, if anything was to happen Der- 
mot, might I still hope to enjoy the sunshine of your 
enchantin' smile ? " 

''It's a storm an' not sunshine you'll find about 
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yonr ears if yo use such language to me agiiiii. How 
ftrnuld you like a pollliogiie on your knowIedgG box 
Iritti tliiK « ater-pitoher iti my hand f " 
1 "Take me lite, if ye like, Aggy, an' welkim, for it 
J»n'c worUi a tliraneen since you're lost to me." 
. " Then here's tlm conrinfs o' the jug between your 
fcwo ferret eyes! Ila I ba! You're now tlie picture 
bf a drownded rat. That'll cool your love, ye liuipin' 
rftffubone ! " 

I T]}e foregoing dialogue took place between Aggy 
P'Brien, 'a pretty peasant girl, and Michael llaiiratty, 
L lliiii, hnnl-viKaged fellow, witli a triangular face, and 
Irv, bristly linir, inucU the color of and nearly as 
pnckir as a withered furze-brush. Mick was deeply 
fmitleu witti the charniR of Aggy, but liitt luve, as we 
bive just aeen, was thrown awny. 
' The place where lliey stood was one of tlmae ex- 
|tli»ilely wihl but beautiful green country -lanes, that 
ire mostly inclosed on each side by thorn hedges, 
ind have their sides bespangled with a profusion of 
lelicuie and fragrant wild-flowers, while tlie pathway, 
inn» the unfrequeney of feet, is generally covered 
»itli daisy-gemined grass, with the exception of a 
rodden line in the middle, tlmt is made solely by foot 
Musengers. 

Bat to proceed. 

Agg>' dipped her pitcher into a little bubbling 
irook, refilled it, slopped over a stile, snapped her 
Inger contemptuously at Ilaiiratty, and proceeded 
cross a meadow towani her cottage. 

"And this is me paymoiit," unitlered ITan'-atty, 
baking the water from his time-worn hut- and new 
rieze eoNL " This is the cowld tihowlder, sliure 
notigh. I might tm well whittle Jigs to n mile-stone 
I t«t Bpake Inve to Aggy O'Hneii ! A limping vagn- 
onc! That's what Khe catlh me. She even makes 
W* of vy l>oor lame fuL Maybe, lue proud danuwlf 
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I won't return the . compliment with interest She 
little drames her lover, Dermot Dillon, is under my 
thumb this minit. I have the net closin' around him. 
Tiiere'll be tears an' broken Jiearts in two cabins at 
laste before the risin' o' the moon to-night." 

A friendly tap on the shoulder brought Harnatty's 
soliloquy to a sudden termination. He turned with a 
quick, jerky movement, and beheld with a look of 
surprke the chief object of his meditations, his tall 
and handsome rival, Dermot Dillon. 

" Good morrow, Hanratty." 

** Good morning, kindly, Dermot." 

^^ What's amiss Mick, ye look sarious ? " 

'* I've a weight on me mind, Dermot" 

" Ma}- be you're crossed in love ? " 

" The only love I have, Dermot, is for my poor 
oppressed country." 

*' A man's country, Mick, is as good a bride as he 
could be wedded to ; but this Coercion-act that's 
passed threatens to rob us of even that luxury ; if a 
boy is only suspected now of doin' nothing at all, at 
all, he can be clapped in jail without trial or even the 
knowledge of his accuser." 

"Trotli, Dermot, that law will go hard wid some 
of us that's delegated here an' there, supplying arms 
an' ammunition to the thrue friends of Ireland." 

*^ Bedad, Mick, if a man is found now with the cap 
of a toy pistol in his possession, he's doomed to chains 
an' imprisonment." 

** In that case I'll be on my guard. So, good mom- 
in' t'ye ; but, before I go, shake hands till I see have 
ye the gri|)." 

'' The gnp ? " 

** Av course, Dermot. Aren't ye wan of us ? " 

" Wan of what ? " 

^^The Brotherhood." 

** I belong to no secret society, Hanratty, though 



I'm friendly to evory man tliat lias the cause of our 
xiifffriiig liiiii) at Iiuart" 

" 1 love to hear ye Bpake so fonrlly o' Green Kriii, 
Deniiol, an' n glorious tliiiifj it would be if iill that 
KpHngtt from thu siicred sod liad tlie same feeling fur 
tlieir iiiotlicr eartli, but don't give tno much vent to 
your sentiments, for tliere's a dale o' cininin sarpents 
CTHi^piii' about tlif fryam in tlifse times." 

"I know what ye niiinc, Hanratty. It's tlie iu- 
formers, who swear away tlie lives of our bravest 
wiuntiyltten for dirty bribe in the shape of government 
ffold." 

" Whist ! Dennot Spake asey. My life is in 
your lianda. tSliure ye won't gi' me away. You'll 
iMft betray nin 1 " 

" Betrav you ! " 

"Yes, Oemiot, I'm steeped to the lips in trayson, 
an' tlie dickens a wan in tlii« vilhijiH outside the 
Bmtlierliooii ktu>ws I'm coniuHied with tliat oi-rfani- 
zniioM, an' if you oidy wliiKpercd wan word about it. • 
luiiybe it's n short thrial an' a long rojje I'd be gettiu' 
BH II r«*wanl for my patriotism." 

" Haiiratty, > ou're greatly mistaken if y(ui .think 
I'm tliai sort of u cliai-acter. I'd rather swing from 
tlm piUows-tree a rebel than ride in a coacli an' six 
aa intomier. 

"Uush, Dermot, if ye value your neck. D'ye Bee 
llint p«eler comin' across the meadow t He's got his 
svil eye on wan of us." 

•' Don't be childiali, Hiiriratfy. Shure, we've notliln' 
lo fear in the broad daylight." 

"Dermot Dillon, you're my prisoner!" 

Dermol turned in amazement and found Inmstdf 
wmfronled by a burly member qj' the Koyiil Irish 
Constii biliary. 

" i'lisoiier !" exclaimed DonnoL " What am I to 
forr 
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" You're reasonably suspected of inciting the peas- 
antry to deeds of violence and bloodshed. You are 
also suspected of having concealed arms stowed away 
in your cottage." 

''Constable," said Dermot, " I'll go wid ye quietly. 
I know it's useless to resist ; but whoever my accuser 
is, I can prove him a foul-mouthed liar on my trial." 

''I am sorrv, Dermot, to tell you: you'll not have 
the chance of a fair trial — in fact, any trial at alL 
You're arrested under the new Coercion-act." 

''True, true; I forgot that. Oh, what -will my 
poor mother do while I'm in jail ? What will Aggy 
think when she sees the handcuffs on me ? — and all 
for what? On suspicion. I give ye my word, con- 
stable, there's no concealed arms in my house. Will 
ye come and search before ye take me away f " 

"I will, Dermot ; I'll give you every chance in my 
power to clear yourself, if you can." 

It would be almost impossible to accurately de- 
scribe the sorrowfulness of Mrs. Dillon, as she saw, for 
the first time in her life, her darling son, the only 
solace of her declining days, in the dutches of the 
law. The cottage was searched from floor to thatch. 
At last, after many futile efforts were made to find 
anything that would criminate Dermot, a large wheat 
sack was discovered in a hollow of the wall near the 
fireplace. 

" It appears, Dermot," said the constable, " there 
was some foundation after all for suspecting you." 

"Sure, ye don't think you'll find a mare's nest in 
that owld whate sack," said Dermot. 

" Not a mare's nest at all, but a rebel's nest," re- 
plied the constable, as he drew from the sack, for 
Dermot's inspection, six bright steel pike heads. 

"Mother, darlin'," cried Dermot, " there * must be a 
witchcraft in the house." 

We must draw a veil over the parting of mother 



. \^ 
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and son. He was denied the pri\nlege of seeing liis 
affianced wife, Asc^y O'Brien, and hurried off to 
Dublin, wliere he soon found him^ielf caged within the 
grim walls of Kilmainham Jail. 

Barely six months had elapsed after Dermot's incar- 
ceration, when the inhabitants of his native village 
were congregated near an old stone-cruss close by the 
green lane already referred to. 

A man, apparently dying from the effectsof a bullet- 
wound in his breast, was discovered at davbreak Ivinof 
in a stagnant duck pool. In his pockets several pro- 
cesses and ejectment writs were found. His face 
was bruised iUid blood-stained beyond recognition. 
However, when the suffering wretch was restiued to 
consciousness, he was known at once to eacli and 
every individual as Michael Hamatty, the sliam pa- 
triot, who had of late fulfilled the duties of li;nlirt for a 
somewhat unpopular landlord in a neighboring dis- 
trict. 

Who his assailant was remained a perfect mystery. 
He was carried on a barn-door to a neigliboring cabin ; 
priest and doctor were in attendance; his dying de- 
position was in substance as follows: 

** I don't know whose hand it was that denlt my 
death-blow; no matter; I deserved it for strvin^^ the 
writ tliat caused the downfall ot a big fatlh-rlos family. 
Before I meet my Heavenly Jn<lge, I'd like to save a 
pof>r. innocent bov, who is now pining in a dungeon 
tlirough my treaclierv. It was myself tliar put the 
six steel pike heads in the wheat sack, and liid thiMU 
in the wall by the firephu^e, so that DtMinut Dillon 
mig'it be sent out of the way, and Ie»v(* a clear palli 
for me to win the heart of AixiS^ O'Brien." 

The dav followinjr Ilam-attv's death, Derniot Dillon 
was a fn-^e man. Candles ilhnninattMl the windows of 
every cottage, and bonfires blaz<Ml from every hill-top 
for miles around in honor of the released suspect. 
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Before mx months had rolled by, Dermot Dillon 
conducted the bloomino; Aggy O'lirien in triumph to 
the altar. At the wedding feast lie quietly observed, 
that " matrimony was a plensanter trap to ketch a 
boy with, than the one that had been baited with the 
six steel pike heads." 





nch^tnm. 




^OU'RE anxious to know why I call tliis public 
house the Luckpenny ? Ifs a mighty quare 
sijifn, I admits to huug over the (l«K>r of a house 
of entertaiiunent ; but since I find you're a man o' pa- 
tience ril relate its historj' t've. Ye must know tliat 
a few years ajro I manajred to live by rearin' pip5, 
p4>ulthry, an' mendin' ditches. I lived in a taste of a 
cabin in the villaore o* IJorrisoh-igh, abrMit five miles 
from the town of Templemore, in the County o' Tip- 
perary. Although my name is I>erniis Joyc(-, as ye 
see bv the name over the door, vet at th«f time I'm 
spaking of I was niver called anything but the Suina- 
chaun — a nickname the bovs gev me l)ekasf tln-v fan- 
cied l\\ a soft spot in my noddle; they took me for a 
half-witted, poor gomuioch, on account o' my quiet 
l>ehavior, though some o' them whispered tluit there 
was more rogue in my com|K>8ition than fool ; but 
that's neither here nor there, an' it wouldn't Ix* mod- 
est o' me to decide which o' them was nglit. Well, 
between them all I had mv annovan<-es, but I'm not 
alone in that particular, f<»r few of us cjin sli|) tlirough 
this bustlin' world without a share o* the tlnials and 
throubles that's standin' like stumblin' blocks Ixfore 
us on the road of life. Amonff the biirifost tormentors 
I had to contind with wor three bright buckos. Wan 
o' them was a fine strappin' lump of a fellow ciilled 
Jeny Mooney; the next was a low-sized chap, with 
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a short, thick neck on him as big as a bull's. He was 
known as Larry Cooney. Their companion, Terry 
Rooney, was a raw-boned fellow, about six feet six in 
his stockings, but he was so tliin ye might clane out 
tlie stem of a pipe wid hiui. But to come to tlie point. 
One fine summer's mornin', in reckonin'-up my little 
stock, I missed a fat goose, a slip of a pig, and the finest 
layin' hen in the parish. In an aisy way of my own, I 
traced my missin' property to the door o' tlie three 
gintlemen I've just mentioned. I med no wan the 
wiser. Sez I to meself : '' I'll bide my time, but as 
shure as the sun shines over the Divil's Bit" — that's it 
ye see from the windy beyont, that big gap in the 
ridge o' the mountain — "as shure as the sun shines 
over that," sez I, " I'll be even with my wrong-doers." 
It was Mooney tuk the goose ; Cooney had the slip 
of a pig; Mr. Rooney, the liviii' shadow, held posses- 
sion o' me beautiful hen ; wliether it was done for 
sport or divihnent, I couldn't tell ye; however, they 
wor niver sent back to me, an' that spakes volumes 
agin the joke of the thing. No matter, they recom- 
pensed me well for my loss, not exactly accordin' to 
their own wish ; still, for all that, it suited my wish to 
a T, an' enabled me to buy out this house froui the 
owner, Jennny Ryan, who sowld it to me for a song, 
as he wanted the ready monev to carry himself an' 
family to Ameriky ; but I'm tirin' ye — here, take a 
bottle o' Guinness's double X ; 'twill sarve to wet yer 
whistle, for I fear me story's mi<4hty dhry. 

Now to continue. A few months after I lost mv 
property, I ha[)pened to have a fat pig ready for mar- 
ket. 'Twould do yer eyes good to see him ; 'twas the 
loveliest home-fed darlin' for miles around ; he was 
rowlin' in fat, faix. I was afeerd the hate o' the sun 
would melt the crature on his way to the fair, he was 
so luscious. It chanced to be fair-day at Templemore 
that mornin', so I riz bright an' early, shaved myself, 
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put on a clane white shirt an' my Sumlay snit o' frieze, 
an' after breakfast I driiv my g-ent1em»n along the 
road tor five milt-s niitil I reached Ttrmpleniore. Be- 
gorra, 'twa* the finest fair I ever reiiiHiiiliered. The 
town was aUve with farmers, cattle-dal^rs, an' pi^r-j'^b- 
bers; the main street from the cr>ort-house to the out- 
skirts of the town was Hned with side-cars an' donkey- 
carts : wan couldn't stir, the fair wa,s so thronofeil with 
people an' cattle. I wasn't lonjr hef«»re I tuk my 
stand outsiile a ])uhlic lioiise in tlie center of the town, 
an' many was tlie admirin' jrlance that was cast at my 
pi;r as I >tMd patiently waitin' for a jmrehaser: an' in- 
deed, sir, I liailn't h*u^ to wait fi»r tiiat same. N/»w, 
wlio dv'e think my first hid«i«-r liappe!i#-d tw he ? I';nx, 
if ve was jrues>in' from tins till J'il/s Hve. ati' I'm 
towld tliat's the day after i ever, ve woiddn't hit on 

m m 

the ri;rht man, for 'twas no h->s th;i!j J«-rrv Mooney, 
the M'liamer, who flone me out o' njei;iT ^no-.-. 
'* I JiiiliV Jo\ ce,** says he. •• i> tli;tt \n\i I '^ 

** What's left o' me.'" sez I. 

*' Is thtt yonr piy* f >;iy> hf*. 

** I'd he sorry to hriwld Hii«iTij»-r Tfuiii'- t*n»iK'rty," 
sez I, irivin' him a slv hint alniit Mi*- •■••.» u '^oo.**- hnt 
'twas thrown away, ti»r he di':i/l m-»-i!i :•» k*'*'li it. 

'• You're a heauty." m-z Jj*-. •^laj.io:.* :i.«- pi/ on \hh 
back, hut the only answer h*-/"t ir^rn t:.e aiiijj.;j] wan 
a prunt. *' What's v^iur pri<e f -.<-/ j,e. 

*• Five pounds an' no h-»*.** — z I. 

'* I'll ;:ive yon tlir*-^' jhmu.'N t*-' ." m-z he, 

" If ye oth-n-d four imim.*:- j 'ii^t-u-i-w -)j!;i!n' an' 
eleven pence I'd refns*- i'." — z I 

*• Well, I'm not m^» U!m;i:*"' ;i Me ;,* to 'iiffi-r ov<r 

such a thrifle," hez he. ••*.»]'., ^..v \'e \'oiir i/ii<e.'* 

•With that lie n»ed his njatk "n ti.«- pi;.' * h-«'k, an' 

handed me the luckfienny, a* 'ti- ealji^i, Jt'« an owjd 

custom used to seal a bar/air:. 

'* An' now I may as well iiaiid ye th«; five ponrj'in/' 
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sez he, takin' out a rowl o' bank notes an* givin* me 
my price. " Now Dinny," sez he, " Vm jist goin' into 
tlie public house to meet a friend or two, so howld the 

f)ig, where ye are, an' I'll not keep ye waitin' more than 
lalf an hour at the farthest." He wasn't inside the 
public house five minutes, when who should tap me on 
the shoulder an' wish me luck but Larry Cooney, 
the bull-necked rapparee I suspected of havin' the little 
slip of a j)ig I towld ye of. " Dinny," sez he, "you're 
the talk o' the fair." 

*' Let them talk as they plaze ; they can't say I'm 
a rogue," sez I, thiukin' to pinch his corns about my 
stolen property ; but he wasn't thin-skinned enough 
to remember how he'd wronged me. 

'* Oh, it's not you, but your gem of a pig the talk's 
about," sez he. ** What'U ye sell the crature for!" 

" Five pounds," sez I. 

** I'll give ye four," sez he. 

" Ye won't," sez I, ** for I'll take no less than I've 
axed." 

** Well, r 11 not make two bites of a cherry," sez he, 
makin' his mark ; for I kep me hand over Mooney's 
maik, so that it escaped the keen eye of Cooney. He 
then gev me the huk|)enn3^, an' paid me the fi^e 
pounds, axin* me to tnke care o' the pig for a quarter 
of an hour Avhile he dhropped into the public house 
to discoorse wid a fiiend. Well, sir, if ye believe me, 
he'd lianllv time to cross the threshold when the 
first man I spied staggerin' fornint where I stud was 
Terry Uooney, the carcumvinter, who I towld ye had 
aised me o' my darlin' hen. He Avas as dhrunk as a 
lord, and could hardly manage to balance himself 
He stumbled up agin the pig to save himself from 
sprawlin' on the ground. *' You're a — hie — daisy,"' 
sez lie, manin' tlie pig, who returned the compliment 
witli a vicious grunt. ^* I must have that pig, Dinny, 
if it costs me a fall," sez he. 
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"It's a dacint ])ig, an' I got it honestly, more be- 
okett," sez I, thinkiii' lie'd see the cut I gev liini in 
e^rd o' the hen ; but he was too dhriiiik to see a liole 
1 aluddhcr. 

" Wlmt'li I offer for it! " sez he. 

"Five pounds," sez I. 

" It's a bargain," suvs he, thryin' to malte hia 
anrk. for he wtia too fiir gone to see tiie other two 
larkH; in a jiffy I got the hickpeuny, and the five 
DUndit hei^ides. He tliin axed nie to oblige liim by 
raittn' for a few niinita till he kem out o' the public 
ouse. Of fours*", I promised to take care o' ilie ani- 
uil ; but Hs soon as I h>at Might o' Mittllier Kooncy, I 
led the pig to the wheel of a jiiuniin' car, and dtihi't 
t the gi-ass gniw under my feet tiU T was back safe 
i' aniig insitle o' luy own cabin. " Now," savs I to 
DOself, " I'm even M'itli the lliree rogues tltat scUaiued 
DO onto' me property." 

I'm lowhl it wan iiughty laughable to hear the three 
liDllenien tliitputiti' when tliey left the ]>ub1ic hnuse 
a to the rigillfiil ownei-ship o' tlie fat pig; but it 
pa»ii't long twfore I found lueaelf siirvfd with three 
epamto sumtuonx to nuKwer the cliiirgex incd liy 
bree purchasers of wan animal. I was in a hoblde 
in* puiuled my hrain how to get ont o' the law's 
Jalches. My only phiu was to employ a shn-wd 

loniey, an" by gfwid luck 1 hit upon wan Lawyer 
tforiarty, n man with a be:id as full o' law and cute- 
ie» SH the Atlantic it of watliur. 

" I'm up to uiy e) el)rows in n bog," sez I to him, 
'■d' you're the ctidy man in Ireland can drag uu) out 



*' Is it tnie you really sowld the [lig to tlir 
It men f " li'< nxed me. 
" I did," Bez I. 

" An' ye received five pounds from aich i " 
f penny of it," suz 1 



differ- 



' he. 
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Then you can afford to |)ay me a dacint fee, but 
it's such a sarious charge Tm afeerd sahpeter won't 
save ve," sez he. 

" You're lawyer enough to get me out o' the fix if 
yez wish, for you're able to make them believe black 
is white," sez L 

" If the great counsellor Daniel O'Connell himself 
was livin', I don't think he'd be able to get you out o' 
tins scrape," sez he; ** however, I'll do my best. To 
begin, we'll first arrange about the fee. As you're a 
poor man, I'll charge ye but five pounds." 

'' D'\ e take nie foi- the Bank of Ireland ? "sez I. ** All 
the money 1 had I'ves|)eculatedin a small public house 
I bon<rht from Jenimv Ryan, that's lavin'for Ameriky 
wid his family ; but if ye consint to plade my case, I 
can manage to scrape up a pound for ye, if that'll do 

ye." 

. " It's very little," sez he ; " but as ye're pinched 
for money, Til do vvhat I can for ye. Your case is 
hoj)eh\ss ; still, if you follow my advice, we may 
triumph. I believe you're known as the Sumachaun, 
or half a fool, thron<zliout the |)arish ; but, to spake 
my mind, I believe, Dinny, ye're cuinn'n' enough to 
keep a jail of fairies. Now, op(»n your ears," sez he, 
"an' I'll })ut you through your drill. Can you whis- 
tle ? " 

*' I can," sez T, whistlin' up an' ould air called 
" Drim an' dim dheelish, Och ! whv did ve diel" 
That's an anshint ballad, lamentin' the loss of a dead 
cow. 

When the lawyer heard it he was delighted. " That's 
ilin^ant," sez he. ** Onlv stick to that tune an' we'll 
win the case.. If the judge questions ye when ye 
stand in the prisoners' dock," sez lie, '* don't open 
vour mouth to spake a word in vour defince. Just 
whistle that sons*, an' vou'll come off victorious." 

** If whistling can get me off I'll folly your advice to 
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the letter," sez I- And so I <lid. On the day o' my trial 
the Teraplemore coort-liouse was crowded to the dure 
with people to kefcli a glimpse o' the strange an' 
wondherful man who had Bowld wan pig to three 
ptirchascrB, Judges, lawyers, and prosecutors wor all 
in tlieir places, but there wasn't a witness to spake 
a<rtn me, barrin' Mooney, Cooney, an' Rooney, an' a 
fine jeering they got for bein' found in such a pickle. 
lint the excitement was at its hoight when uiy turn 
kem to he questioned by the judge. 

" Did you sell the pig to Jeremiah Mooney I " 
Ked the judge. 

Il replied U> hiis worship's question by wliistlin', accord- 
r to my lawyer's advice, the tune of " Drim an' dim 
neelish." 

i The judge stared at me wid his eyes as wide open 
I oystnor shells. Then the people laughed till I 
ought the roof o' the coort-house would rise with 
S big uproar. The crier then rapped for onUier, an' 
\ court was so still an' quiet ye could hear a pin 
wop. 

I The judge's next question was: " Did you dispose 
if the pig to Lawrence Cooney T " 

I nntiwered his nerond queHtion like the first by 
whii'lling " Drim an' dim dlieelish." 

k Every soul was in kinks wid lau^hin' ; the judge 
okecl an if he couldn't make head or tail o' me. 
lien ordher wan restored he questioned mo for tlie 
ird time bv axin' if Terence Itooney bought a pig 
from me at the fair of Templemure. lint all he was 
able lo scjueezxt out o' me was a few bars o' " Drim 
jui' dhn dheclish." 

Hi* PveK pierced me through an' Uirough for a 
minit: tfien he riz up hi his tmit in a terrible passion. 
"Tliifl is frightful ! MnnstrmisI" sez he. " Now that 
I recognize the accused, 1 sfe it's the poor, witless 
crattiufl- tUftt ut Juwva liar aa' wide as the ' Siuno.- 
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chaun '—a soft, foolish boy, who has to rely on stone 
breakin', ditch-mendin', an' a few pigs an' powltry to 
airn a livelihood. I protest, it's fearful to bring so 
grave a charge against a harmless, inoffensive, strug- 
glin', industrious boy — an innocent creature that has 
not sense enough to open his mouth to spake a word 
even in his own defense. I repeat, it's monstrous, and 
each complainant deserves the greatest censure for 
striving to turn law and justice into a burlesque by 
such a ridiculous charge. For my part, I dismiss the 
case. *' Prisoner," sez he, turnin' to me " you are 
discharged." 

I at once thanked his worship by whistlin' " Drim 
an' dhu dheelish." 

When I got outside the coort I thought men, women 
and childher would go wild wid joy. They hoisted 
me on their showldhers, an' after gettin' together the 
bniss band, they formed in procession, an' while the 
musicians played " Drim an' dim dheelish," I was 
carried in triumph, like some great hayro, around the 
town. After celebratin' my victory, every mother's 
son o' them vied with aich other to see which would 
trate me the best The conqueror of an army couldn't 
receive a grander welkim. I'll never forget it. Troth, 
sir^ I believe a rousin' Irish welkim is warm enuf to 
put blood into the heart of an iceberg. They thought 
nothin' too good for me. I was congratulated as the 
cutest man m the County Tipperary, for they said I 
outwitted the three most notorious schamers that 
could be found from the Devil's Bit to the Giant's 
Causeway. 

When the merriment was over, my legal adviser, 
Lawyer Moriarty, tuk me aside an' whispered, "I 
towld ye, Dinny," sez he, " if ye did as I advised ve'd 
get ofl, an' you see my words have come true ; here 
you are, as free as a bird, and whaf a better, you're 
looked upon as a notability — a sort of world's wonder^ 
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^Kh* cJrcumventin' tliree o' the most darin' rof^ues in 
^^he l)«r(>iiy. So now tlint I've won your case, ye may 
I' i» well pay me my fee — tlie one pound we agreed 
upon. 

I sqtiinUtd itt him in ii siieepish manner for a. niintt 
so, pnt the tliurnl) o' nie right Imnrl to the end o' 
noso, gev a sly wink, puckered my lips, nn' 
iriiixtleit IIS rtofily an' sweetly iis I t:onld the heantifid 
' melodiouj* owld air of " Drim an' dhu dheelisli." 
"Gel ont. you whistiin' tliief," sez lie; "don't im- 
pine Hint I'm to he imposed on hv that owhl, time- 
bom, tinnuiiiicHl air. Hand tneover my fee this minit, 
nd don't compel me to summons ye." 

Be^jorra! I could liariliy refrain fiom splitting my 
'di!« laffin' wliile I fooled poor Moriarty ; but in spite 
r hi* nijje I kep' a wry face, and left him tearin' Ins 
■if an' leppin' about like a wild goat, while the onlv 
aynit>nt lie got out o' me was the privilege of li«teilin' 
i an I'ar-piercin' blast every now an' agin of *' Drim 
n' dhn <iheeli»h.'' 

Wh«n I got home I slept sovmilly that night after 
tbe day's excitement. 

I wa."" up art fre«li as a daisy the next mornin', an' 
soon had everything packed on a car ready to move 
into this house where we're now sittin', when who 
pltoidd I Hpy scrambling over a hedge hard-liv an' 
nin' aloug the road as if makin* for my cabin but 
"oney. Mooriey, an' Hooney. Aieh vagabone had 
1 in his eye an' a black-thorn twig under In* ann. 
'niuniiher an' tui*f," sez I to mesel', " what'il I do ? 
Hi be kill as dead as a pirkled mackerel. W'histlin' 
von't Militify tliim boyn, for they're conun' to take the 
||iw in their own hands." 

I conld see it was goin' to be life or death for me, 

T Imd but little time to hesitate. I stepped into a 

I paddock by the cabin, where my eyes lit on an 

t-^hecl falliu' to decay. By good luck the 



spokes were loose in the hub, so in a jiffy I liad them 
:ill out of it. I then got a hazel stick I had in the 
cabin, as long as a pike staff. Well, what did I do, 
but fitted the end of the hub to the end o' the stick ? 
and when I flourished it over my head — troth I can 
tell ye it looked a mighty dangerous weapon in the 
hands of an angry man; I next tuk my stand by the 
horse's head on the roadside, prepared to defend my- 
self. 
. " There he is, the whistling swindler," sez Cooney. 

" Murdher (in Irish), he's like a red Injin brandishin' 
a war club," sez Mooney. 

" What's that your swingin' over your head f " in- 
quired Rooney. 

" A hub on a stick," sez I. 

" Why d'ye stand in that murdherin' attitude ? " sez 
Cooney. 

" To brain the first that manes to harm me," sez I. 
" So let him come on at wanst, whichever o' ye wishes 
to find himself in his gore.'- 

" Faix, I'll not be first, my biick," sez Cooney. 

" Ye may whistle till ye ketch a white black-bird 
before I go near ye," sez Mooney. 

" Can't you oblige me, Rooney ? " sez I, wid a 
coaxin' smile. 

" No, Dinny," sez he, " I've too much regard for my 
liead to let it come in contact with a murdherin' hub 
on the ind of a stick." 

So I was again victorious, for bowld Cooney, 
Mooney, an' Rooney^ turned on their heel an' trudged 
Ihwne empty-handed, while I dhruv on to my new 
abode, this little house of entertainment, where I 
nnived without harm, thanks to my weapon o' definse 
— the hub on the stick. 

When I was gettin' a sign to hang over the dure I 
^^ as puzzled what to name it. All of a sudden I 
thought of how I thricked the three knowin* boys out 
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o' three luckpennies on the same day for the wan pig, 
" By all that's fortunate," sez I, " I couldn't have u 
better sign than tliH Luckpenny !" 

An' that's what I clu'istened it tlmre an' then. 
1 soon made nij'self stiaight with everybody. In- 
Rtead of a pound I paid Lawyer Moriarty five times 
lliat amount, for lie iles.irved it, an' many a time 
nince I've offered to pay back the money to Cooney, 
Mooney. an' liooney, but lliey'd never take aeix})enee 
of it, thinkin* it would only spoil a good joke — for they 
Ihu^^Ii over it till this day. 'Twas a pleasant joke for 
Die, for I've pro6|»jnjd ever since tlie very day I tuck 
, puaiit»»iiou o' the Luckpetuiy. 
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" What may this mean. 
That thou, dead corpse, again, in complete steely 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, • 
Making night hideous! '' — Shakespeare, 

[0 give you my lionet and candid opinion, I have 
very little faith in gliosts, but as we happen 
to be on tlie subject, Pll give you my experience 
in tliat Hne. 

I was wanst comin' liome from tlie fair.o' Clonmel ; 
I had two coin[)anioas wid me, Pliil Brennan, a pig- 
jobber, and Joe ScaiiUm, a butther an' it^g merchant^ 
in a small way. The night was fine, wid a briglit 
moon sinning through the green leaves over our 
heads, till we could almost see to pick up a pin. But 
before we were five miles on the road a sudden 
change kem. The sky grew as black as pitch, and a 
tremendous rain-storm followed it. There was no 
place o' shelter near at hand, so in a mighty short time 
not wan of us had a dhry stitch to our backs. 

It was a very lonely road, with nothing but trees 
on aich side of us. After Ave got to what we found to 
be a fingerpost, we looked to the right and could spy 
something shining like a will o' the wisp, about half 
a mile from where we stood. We lost no time, but 
went in the direction of the hght, and found to our 
glad surprise that it was comin' from the windy o' 
Ned Ahearn's tavern ; and I needn't tell ye that we 
didn't leave the grass grow under our feet before W9 
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wor snuj^Iy sailed beside a big, blazin, tiirf-fire inside 
tlie public house. And when we thought o' the black 
atorni ragin' without, an' looked at the ruddy glow o' 
the chimney corner within, it warmed our hearts, in 
spite o' the wet clothes' that wor stickin to us, an' wid 
the hell) of a steaniin' jug o' punch we wor soon be- 
yond ihe raich of a cowld. 

After that we had a fine hearty supper o' rashers 
■ud eggs. An' maybe we didn't do justice to it 
•ooner than give the tiouse or the landlord a bad 
nauie. After supper we sat by the Bruside with a few 
DH>re travellers that put up there for the niglit like 
OuriH>lves, and wor amusing tlieniselves before going 
lo bti<l, telling sUtries about Leprechauns, phookam, 
banHhees, an' such like. At hist wan o' tliem nays : 

"Now, neighbors, if it is plazin' to yez, I'll tell yea 
a ghost story." 

" A ghost story, indeed," siz another o' the companVi 
that loiikud like a scholar from Trinity College. Ho 
had a pjtii). Imj-ish face, witli large, starin' eyes, and 
K head o' long hair, fallin' down his showtden<, as 
black EH the ace o' spades. " Ghost stories," said he, 

Jivin' a Mitjtaucholy smile, "Ix fit only to amuse cliil- 
her — aitd tell me irnly, did any o' ye ever see wan ? 
Ko, troth, I'll engage not. Can any man in this 
Kmm stjuid up and honetttly say that ho bulievea in 
wich nonsensical pinhrogne!" 

" IXm't let your tongue wag so fast, young gintle- 
miui/' said a wlitte-haired man wid sun-burnt faytures, 
and 08 ho stood up he looked as tall as a giants and 
a straight as a pike-staff; he bad the very cut of an 
iwld veteran. "If you're too ignorant to iHjlieve in 
hosts," siz he, " that's no raison why you should 
iBult the rest o' the company by such remarks as 
'ou're just after mnkin'. Xow, for my own part, I 
i«lieve in such things, and I'm neither afraid nor 
asliarned to own it" 
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"Then, all I can say is," siz the young scholar, 
" that you look owld enough to have more sense in 
your noddle.'^ 

"What!" siz the veteran, gettin' into a passion; 
" d'ye mane," siz he, "to dispute the words of a man 
owld enough to be 3'our father t " 

" It doesn't signify a rap to me," siz the scholar; " if 
ye wor as owld as the hills." 

" Oh, neighbors, d'ye hear this young sprig of 
impudence ? Now, listen to me, my fine young dandy. 
I'll wager a ten pound note that I'll make you say 
you've seen a ghost before I've done wid ye." 

" Ten pounds ! " siz the scholar, " I haven't that much 
money about me; if I had I'd soon take up 
your challenge, but maybe some o' the rest o' the 
company will take you at your word." 

" That's a mane way to slink out of it, after all yer 
bra^gin' awhile ago. Now, listen, all o' yez," siz tlie 
veteran ; " I'll bet I can tell this clever young man 
what he's thinkin' about, and if that doesn't satisfy 
him, I'll make him admit to yez all that he has seen 
a ghost." 

"This is all the cash I have," siz the young man, 
throwin' a five-pound bank-note cm the table. "It's 
my last five pounds, but I'm willin' to stake it that 
you can do no such thing." 

" And here's five more on top of it," siz I, coverin' 
his money wid the five sovereigns I made at Clonmel 
that day. 

" I'll not be behindhand, either," siz Phil Brennan, 
puttin' down his three wan pound notes, the whole of 
his day's profits. 

" I'll not be outdone, either," siz Joe Scanlan, slapp- 
in' down the last thirty shillin's he had in the world. 

" Is there any more? " siz the owld veteran, givin' a 
dhry grin as he threw the corner of his eye at the pile 
o' gold an' silver on the table. " Well, there, that 
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ill rover all," six lie, puttiii" down a roll o' notes on 
Mm Uible. "And uow, neiglibors, just wntcli liow 
•ooii 111 put lliis yonng ttinii tlirotigli his dliiill." 

Now begin," »h tliu young scliolav, " an' tell wbat 
I'm tliitikin' ut." 

Beilud, 1 will, ftnd' I Iiope 'twill plaze ye," siz the 
veteran. *' But first, look at me Blraiglit in the eye — 
tlinl'f) it. Now yuii want to know wliat it ia you're 
tliinkin' about IV 

" I do." »iz llie suliolar. 
" Linteii, ttieii," siz tlie veteran. 
" I'm all ttlteution," «iz the j'outb. 
-"Tbeit, this is what your mind is on," siz the 
'et«Riii : "you're thinkiu' about your bosom friend 
jid m-linolmate, Dan Dooliii ; he tliat Hailed for Au- 
tia thi-ee yeura ago. Am I right T " 
' You are, troth," siz the srhohir, turning as white 
R sheet. " What are ye goin' to do next f " sez be. 
' Keep your eye on me, an' you'll soon learn," siz 
tile veteran. 

Siridin' up to the door that led into the laridlm-d's 
kitchen, he then tuck out soinethlng like a nuitch an* 
Mrtu'k it un the bowl of his dhiideen, an' iti a jitl^y 
titero was n big cloud o' smoke round hia head timt 
liid hi» fnec entirely. 

*' Now," tiiz tlie vetciTUi : 

•• Tnrii jfour lioa*!. an' look at me, 
Au' tvH yoat ueigbbore wiial }<• mh-." 

"I WN*," aiz the scholar, "a heavy niiat foniinst 

" Don't move," siz ibo veteran, striking another 
msleb, an' that minit there was another chtiid u' 
■moke of a lighter t»hade tliati the firat " Kow, then," 
BZ the veterau, 

" Spake the trnlli oiii] hii*e no fctr; 
Wlmt joa Bee lot otlnira hear." 
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*' I see something like outlines or the figure of a 
man, but the mist is too thick to discern the face." 

" Once more," siz the veteran, striking a third match, 
an' all of a sudden there was a bright, golden cloud 
around the door where he stood. 

" Now," siz he, 



*' Penetrate the golden light — 
Convince all here that I was right. 
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" What d'ye see now ? " 

" I see," siz the scholar, with a terrible cry, " my 
poor friend, Dan Doolin, that lost his life three yeai-s 
ago in the Anstralinii busli. Yis, friends, it is the 
ghost o' pqor Dan. Don't take him from me ; let me 
eyes rest on him. Dan — Dan — he's goin' — he's 
goin' — lie's gone — poor Dan DooHn is gone ! " 

And the next tninit the young scholar was stretched 
on the broad of his back on the tavern floor in a fit, 
wailin' an' inoanin' like a banshee, an' twistin an' 
twinin', till we thought every minit would be his 
hist 

** I'll soon bring him to his sensos," siz the veteran, 
wid a jeerin' laugh. 

" Get up, ye poor, treniblin' spidogue," siz he, 

Suttin' the scholar on his feet. *'You thought to 
efy an' expose an owld ninn to tlie contimpt o' tlie 
whole house to-night, but you see how nately I've 
turned tlie laugli agin' ye." 

" Howld him, friends, don't let him out o' the 
house," siz tlie young man ; **he's a conjurer. Don't 
hinder me; let me at him ! " 

And the next n)init lie had his grip on the veteran's 
neck and drngged him up and down the room and 
around the table like a madman. But the cute owld 
veteran, in spite of his years, Avas too quick for him, 
for he gave wan lep over the table an' darted out 
through the door o' the tavern like a two-year-old. 
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I Bat tlie youn^ gcliolar was soon at bis beela, and away 
iMiir o' them Hew, pell-mell, tbrou^i the thick 
the dead o' the night Such an excitin' 
was never seen before nor since; but tlie 
_ ist part o' the story is that both veteran and 
icliolar diiuippeiired tJiat night and were never seen, 
either o' them, from tluit hour to tliis." 

" And atill, said I, " you eay yoii have no faith in 
ghti8t«f" 

'Neither I have; for the pair o' schamin' robbers 
\ fwept every coin off tlie table before they took leg- 
I bail, and h;ft rae a poorer man that night by five 
pounds. I'liil Brennan bid good-bye tr* his three 
jHHinds, mid Joe Scanlan never hiindled wan far- 
[ tiling uf hi» thirty shillin'x. So that the tbimble- 
I riggin' vagabones got safely away wid nearly ten 
I poundfi Air their night's divarsion. an' I suppose wor 
I Inffin' in their sleeves, thinkin' bow clnnely tliey bam- 
I boozled us, wid the help o' Dan Doolin's ghost 
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JNE pleasant evening in the latter part uf May, 
'I'om O'Carrol, a j'oung tenant farmer, waa 
seated under a fragrant hawtliom-basli beside 
his wife Mary, near the uutskirts of the picturesque 
village of Kilnmny. 

In a charming green vale, some fifty yards from 
where they sat, «'ere the whitewashed walla of the 
roofiess cabin they had once called their home. It 
was the old, old story; rack-rent had done its work. 
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riie bailiff liad served the writ of ejoetmeiiL The 
atnllord's underslrappere, better known as the crow- 
biir brigade, had performed their "lawful" duty, alas, 
";iM» well. 

Tlio result wan, that poor Tom O'Carrol and his 
rife and four little ones were left to the charity of 
;li«ir iielghhors, without a roof of ihuir own to cover 

" JIarv, A suilish maclu'ee, I could still battle with 
;h« w«rfd iiTyself," said Tom, " but what is to be- 
jome «i' you an' the weeny wans, the crHtureti f V 

'• \Vg needn't couiphvin Tom, ajira, while life and 
itrength U left us ; besides, the kind-hearled O'^Shau^Ii- 
leMtvrt lias offured us Khelter and the bit an' suj), till 
leaven sondit ui something better in its own good 
jme." 

"Ah! Mary, my jewel, you had ever an' always 
lie same hopeful, htvin' word ; though the kndh>rd 
iiHS robbed u« of house and home, tliu thief cnuldn't 
ate vour bright Hiulle, iuiivourneen. iind while that 
ly o' (wuifort still sliiues like a purty star fur me an' 
le chiidher, I'll n>>( ^ive np the strugg'te. So, in the 
lie o'gModitPSH, I'll 8tm-t for Dublin brishl and early 
o-ntorrow uHU'iiin'. It goes agin me to have to do it, 
JHry, for it will be the fiisl time we parted since I 
ailed ye my own durlin' wife, 

" All' what is it that puts Dublin into your head, 
Tom, dear 1 " 

" It's alt on account of a quare drame 1 had, Mary." 

" A drnme ! " exclaimed liis wife. 

" Yes, indeed, acushla. It may appew strange t' ye, 
lilt 1 had tho satne cuiious drame for the liuit three 
lights." 

*' It it possible I An' ye never towld mo of it before. 
lowBiiever, it's not too late; so let me hear it, Tom, 
11* raaybe I'd be able to advise ye." 

" I'll Jell ye as ntar a8 I cau all I remember of It. 
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Well, then, for three nights I had the very same 
drame. I thought I was diggin' wid a spade in the 
little garden at the back of our owld cabin, forniuHt 
the apple tree, and after throwin' up three spades full 
o' the soil I felt a tap. on my right showldher, anVwhen 
I turned my eyes round, wliat did I spy but the figure 
of a man I often gave a niale's mait to when he was 
living. An* who do you think it was, Mnry ? " 

"Why, then, who, Tom? Tell me, for I'm only a 
poor hand at gues8in\" 

"Why, the last man you'd think of, Mary. 'Twas 
poor, owld Mick Keegan, the potato-beggar, though 
he's gone to liis long home, rest his soul, for it's just 
three years since he died, isn't it? " 

" It is, Tom ; but tell me, did he sptike t'ye ? " 

" He did. 'Tom,' said he, * you war a true friend 
o' mine while I was livin', and now, poor fellow, that 
you're in sore need o' Iielp youiself, I'd like to show 
my gratitude for the helpin' hand you often held out 
to the poor potato beggar. Go, then, with all speed 
to Dublin, and when you cross Carlisle bridge walk 
straight up Sackville Street, till you get to Nelson's 
Pilkr, forninst the Post-office. Station youi"self near 
the pillar and wait there until a tall, strange man 
spakes t'ye, an', if ye have a little patience, you'll larn 
souietliing that will help you out o' the hobble you're 
in at present.' " 

U ith that he left me, and the next night I had the 
self-same diame, and last night, for the third time, 
what d'ye think ? but I dramed the whole thing over 
again, word for word, exactly as I towld it to you 
now. So I've made my mind up asthore to tramp it 
to Dublin and thry my luck to-morrow momiti'." 

" Well, it's a mighty good omen, I tbini," said his 
wife, *' and maybe, after all, you might do worse than 
obey the advice o' the poor potato-beggar. So, don't 
let me be a hindr^pc^ to you^ dear." _ 
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For itio remainder of tlie evetiino^ Tom's wife 
Sviticed a liglitnesH of spirits which Rite had not felt 
lince the day of their ovictiou ; even Torn was less 
Teprossed tlian usual and employed himself in making 
ucli arranfrements as he knew would occasion his 
Jiiily to feel the inconvenience of his absence less 
icutely, for ncct)rdiii^ to their view a journey to 
Dublin was a serious imdertakin£r. 

Oti the following morning O'Garrol was up before 
daybi-eak. So were his wife and children. When 

reakfast was ready tliey all sat down in silence; 
rver>- face was marked by the traces of want, sorrow, 
id affectinn. The father attempted to eat, but couhl 
i>t His wife sat at the meal, but could taste nothing, 
riie children ate, for hunger at that moment was pre- 
iominant over every other sensation. 

At length it was over, and Tom O'Garrol rose to 
lepart. lie then turned to liis family, cleared bis 
iintat two or three times, but could not utter a word. 

" Mary, machree," said he at length, "sure, when I 
iiink o' your fair, young face, your yellow linir, your 
ightMinm hiugh, and your step tlmt'ud not bend tlio- 
lower o' tl|e field, it makes my heart bleed when I 
hink of the state I've brought you an' the little crea- 
urBS to." 

"'I'om !" exclaimed his wife, "my mind is changed 
1 regard t<) lliia journey to Dublin ; how can ye travel 
D that distance, an' you so worn an* wake, wid the 
roHhIeJ>'OH've bad siiu-e the day of our eviction ! Give 
Ip the tiionght of it, agra, an' maybe happifr times 
rill S4H)it come round again." 

Tl»e children crowded about their father and joined 
lieir entreaties to those of thi-ir inolher. 

' Kaiher, don't lave um; we'll be loneaonio if ye go, 

or who will take care of us if anything wa-s lo hap|K)n 

» yon in the big strange city, so far from them that 

» you." 
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" Indeed, Tom," said las wife, " there's sense and 
reason in every word the cliildher says to you ; sure, 
you won't go now, darlin', will youf" 

^* I must go, Mary, acuslila. My mind is made up, 
for it cuts me to the heart to look at your wasted faces 
and think it's beyond my power to help yez." He 
then kissed them one by one, and pressing the affec- 
tionate partner of his sorrows to his bre»iking heart, 
implored Heaven to bless them all, and set out for 
Dublin in the twilight of a mild May morning. 

On the third day after his departure he reivched the 
metropolis, dejected and toil-worn. He was soon 
directed to Carlisle bridge (which is better known to- 
day as O'Connell bridge, having been recently im- 
proved and named after the great liberator). 

'* I am on tlie riglit road«t last," he muttered, "and 
a weary tlnamp Pve had for it. Faix, that must be 
Nelson's Pillar," he continued, as he wended his way 
up Sackville Street. ** Yesj trotli, there it is, as plain 
as a pike staff, only a trifle bigger — and there's the 
post-office, too, so I can't go astray, at all events ; if 
the rest of my dhiame turns out as plain I won't have 
my journey for nothing. Meelia, murdher ; but Dub- 
, lin is a great place after all. Look at the string o' 
side-cars an' covered cabs; begorra, this takes the 
shine out o' Kilmany by long chalks. Well, here I 
am at hist forninst the pillar, where I'm to take my 
j)ost an' wait till some wan spakes to me that manes 
me well." 

Tom accordingly stationed himself by Nelson's 
Pillar and followed out to the letter the insti'uctions of 
his dream ; it was dusk before he left his post 

** Well, I think it's tinie now," he remarked, **to 
look after a mouthful to ait and a bed to lie in for the 
night. I'm tired standin'. I've stood by the pillar 
for five long hours, an' not a friend or stranger has 
even said boo to me." 
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I Ruceeiled in finding- shelter for the nigiit in a 
t«n|> house of entertainment in Middle Abbey Street. 
is second day's vigil was almost a repetition of the 
rst, lining equally as fruitless. He bud changed bis 
ist ftliilling. 

■ On tlie evening of the third day a cold, sorrowful 
■eig'ht l«y upon liis heart Tlie diu of the crowded 
_Jh(>roughfare deadened lu» affliction into a stupor; an 
overwheluiiiifr tteiise of Ids diiMippoititment entered like 
u barbed arrow into bis lieart ; as be renieiiibi-red bis 
Mary and their c.liildren, large teais of anguish, deep 
^bid bitter, rolled slowlv down bis cheeks. " 1 have 
Hone my jooty," be exclaimed at letigtb, as he quitted 
^BH post with ft lieavy heait He, however, had 
Hralked but a few steps when a tall istranfjer accosted 
HliQi, »avi»g 1'^ l>iid noticed Idni standing near Nel- 
Hdh's Pillar for tlivm days iind was curious to know 
^■hiit his motive wa». To which Tom replied timt it 
Ban all on accouut of a miglity strange dream he 

B " Ah, my dacent, honest man, I pity your simplicity. 
B^ou'rc from the country, I percaive." 
B '* I am, sir," soid O'Carrol, " an' 1 only wish I was 
Hftfe bank again, for I would sooner be lonkln' at the 
Bi>wn t^lens, the big mountains, the purty hike, and the 
Hiineil round tower smothered in ivy, where I was 
Horn, than u[>on all tlie noble bulldin's, ])arks, and 
^ponumonts in this grand, rich city." 
H *' And BO you came here over a silly di-eam t " said 
Hie slran;rer. 

B ** 1 bat's exactly what tnk me here," replied Tom. 
■ "I am sorry, wiid hia interrogal»ir, "you hadn't 
Bomelliin); with a stronger foundation. If I had heeded 
Bnsattis 1 might have proved myself an great a gom- 
boch ns yourself, for it wax only the i>ther night I 
Hreamt I wus in a small gitrden that once belonged to 
fcn evicted suiall farmer, one Tom U'Caniil by name. 
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The place in my draine was Kilmany, a village some- 
where in tlie Soutli of Ireland. I was told there was 
an apple tree in the garden, and if I dug three spade 
fulls o' clay I'd find an old wallet stuffed with gold 
and bank notes." 

" Thank you, sir," said Tom ; ** indeed, then, drames 
always go by conthniries, as the sayin' is, anJ for the 
future I'll not pin my faith to them. Good evenin' to 
ye. I've a long road to thravel, an^ as the moon ia 
risin' I'll take advantage of its light; bannagh lacht!" 

Tom having thus abruptly f)arted company withtlie 
stranger, immediately retraced his steps, and, as he 
himself put it, " Ididn'tlet the grass grow under my 
feet till I got snug back to Kihnany an' felt a new man 
when I spied the blue smoke curlin' up from thecbim- 
ley of the house where 1 left Mary an' the weeny 
wans You may be sure, I didn't lose much time then, 
before I ft^und myself diggin' wid a spade beside the 
apple tree in the garden. An', judge of my surprise, 
when after I dug three spadefuls o' the soil to find 
every word o' my di-ame as true as the sun. The 
stranger I met in Dublin, his drame, as he towld it to 
me, was as true as my own, for there in the hole I dug 
was the wallet, wliich I knew at a glance, for it was 
wanst the property of owld Keogan, the potato-beg- 
gar, the man 1 often gev a bed and a male to. Well, 
when I tuck up the wallet, to my joy I found it 
stuffed with goold an' bank notes. There was a 
tlnifie over a thousand pounds in the same owld wal- 
let, long life to it." 

Tom is now a prosperous farmer, and of course has 
good grounds for attributing his success in life to his 
extraordinary dream. 



CHAPTKE. I. 

" I U]r in nnmi— old tbo«|;hU <rf mib, 

Tli»l ( trugg^td in nin to mboumt. 
Like mMntght Mpettnt bftanud ny hnm, 

T>ark fuitwM HmmJ tatsb oUmt ; 
Wfaoti. \o * & 8^n! — wbo might it be ? 

A tail, fair Bgnre cLnod nmr aa I 
Wbo miftht it be ? An anml fauHhiw ? 

Or na uigd KOt to cheer m; ? " — CTvrrwv MamgoM. 

)ItACE Kitzg«nJd was » vuuog' uian of nob! 
bearing, well ^wn aixf 6nely proportionei 
One sultry day in July lie was wanderinff nei 

tdm of a wild glen, accotnfiaiiied by &^uri 
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Malone, his faithful foster-brother. Maurice was more 
advanced in years and of a much humbler class in 
society. 

" AiTab, Horace, dear, but this is a contrairy world 
entirely," said he, as lie seated himself on a fragment 
of rock at the young man's feet. *' Who would have 
thought your own brotlier, Redmond, would have been 
the first to turn agin ye ? No matter, aroon, ye have 
the ould blood in you, and tliough I'm only your poor 
foster-brother, I'd die for you and folly ye over the 
four quarters o' the globe if I thought 'tw6uld make 
you happy." 

" Poor Maurice," said the youth, '* you are as fond- 
ly devoted to me as if 1 were the heir of the Fitzger- 
alds instead of a discarded younger brother." 

** It cuts me to the heart, agra, to see a fine, college- 
bred gentleman like you without a guinea to call your 
own, while your brother, that less deserves it, is rowl- 
in' in riches. But, sure, if ye'd only take my advice 
an' go up tothe owld 'Wishing Stone' beyant in the 
Slieve-na-mon Mountains an' dhrop into a quiet dosse, 
who knows but maybe you'd have the luck to dnirae 
o' the * hidden treasure.'" 

" Maurice," exclaimed the young man, ** I've been 
dreaming all my lite — it's quite time I awoke." 

** Awoke, is it ?" exclaimed Maurice ; *'you that's just 
as wide awake as a weasel. Why, there isn't a better 
shot, a finer horseman, or a purtier dancer in Tipper- 
ary than yourself ; and who can aquil ye wid the pen I 
Sure, sir, the purty book of poethry ye got printed in 
Dublin a few months ago is the fireside talk of every 
cabin and mansion in Ireland. Every word inside its 
covers has a charm that bewitches rich and poor ; an' 
there's not a ballad-singer in the streets o' Dublin City 
that hasn't picked out a sowl-stirring air from its sweet 
pages. An' you tell me its only dramin' ye wor all 
your life ! 
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" Fnix. llnrnre, if my siiiiple knowledge box would 
nm nut sucli illigaiit music by drainin' I'd be williii' 
> lie down hit' aleop till 1 lived to be as owld as Kate 
Ke-aniey'* cnt Draniin', indeed ! No, Horace, hut T 
nly wish ye wonld drame. Mnii alive, aren't ye tlie 
eventli «on t an' that's luck, as everybody knows. 
Now. if you'd only lay your head on the ' Wishing 
Btone' on the seventh aay of tlie seventh month, as 
tlie morning romea alone out of the dark twelve of 
midniglil — forinornin' dranies, as the world knows, are 
jUwrvs the tnieat — if ye only do tliat, I'll wager your 
Lares will bo opened in your Bleep, an' you'll drame o' 
ftTie * hidden ireasure.' 

' It's a pleasant place, sir, rinse to the boreen ye 
■ erotis when yo go dhootiri'. Tliey say a wlnte doe 
■eoDies once a year to drink nt the stranie foniin»t the 
»-road«." 

1 know the ' Wishing Stone' well, Sraurire, "ans- 
irerod young Fitzgerald. 

'Well, maybe you'll tliry your luck there for 
nitHt," 

" I'm afraid, Maurice, the experiment wouM be in 
r Tain : however. I'll think alwut it" 

"Don't think at all, Horace, but go to Rlccp and 

dnune — to-morrow is rhe seventh dav of thu seventh 

month, an' if ye do as I ask ye. who knowa but it'* up 

bto otir eyes in goold and Milver we'd In; before iIuh day 

rtrMk." 

m Hnmoe Fitzgerald was a bright-henrtfd. rh.ver fel- 
llnw, full of intellig'-rioo and talent, which from miiny 
■tauses hail lain fallow; the nHMwiationii of cluhllHN>i| 
Pboand him to the npot where he had lioen Imni, 
■SiieTe-na-mon, the giant-headed ninnntain, wbidi wiw 
W>Ao wpather-glafiii of all hiK exrur«iomi, wan uImi itia Imid* 
Ifnark when far away from home, and the mrminiil lio 
fcixw itii p4>iik rising from amid ibe clouds, lin ilHiilMNl 
[« if in an ancient friend. 
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Making some excuse to get rid of his faithful foster- 
brother, Horace wandered through what was now only 
the brushwood of a forest which had been for centuries 
the pride of his ancestry. As the evening gathered in, 
he threw himself on the gi'ass, beside the stream where 
he had thrown his first fly and after much patience 
hooked his first trout For many hours he reviewed 
the past and was only roused from his reverie by the 
gathering of a thunder-storm. It must have been near 
midnight when he left the cottage of an old game- 
keeper where he had taken shelter. Peal after peal of 
thunder rolled through the heavens, and lightning 
played the most fearful pranks around the peaks of 
Slieve-na-mon. As Horace stood for a moment sur- 
veying with aching eye the hill and dale of his favor- 
ite haunt, he thought he saw a white doe rush into 
the glade in which the "Wishing Stone" had lain for 
centuries. Prompted by the instinct of a keen sports- 
man, he rushed after it. And surely he could not be 
twice deceived. The creature paused and looked back, 
and then darted forward as before. Of course, he fol- 
lowed, but still more strangely lost sight of it exactly 
where the " Wishing Stone " was sheltered by a pi-o- 
jecting rock that was overgrown with every species of 
wild-flowers and fern. The sky, cleared of every 
vestige of cloud by the past storm, was one canopy of 
blue, starred by the countless multitude of unknown 
worlds. 

An unaccountable stupor arrested his steps ; he pas- 
sed his hand over his brow in vain ; by a violent effort 
he sprang over the bubbling brook, but it seemed as 
though he had entered a charmed circle; nothinj 
could exceed his drowsiness ; the air was warm an( 
perfumed ; he tried to keep his eyes open, but in vain. 
At last, completely overcome, he sank beneath the 
shelter of the rock, his head resting on the " Wishing 
Stone." 



TS£ nafinaa 

CHAPTER n. 

"/nwngli jeM* hmre ralM met theo, jet iwv 
B Mj nkMnorf tfaiilltnc liDevr* 
ROb bar ftwfiu etnrnu. Iwr wsxen bnnr. 
Her pftle, tnnslnoent fingen. 
Her evn thu mirrored • wonder-world, 

Uer mien of i)De«rthij mOdnns. 
Ami Ler wairing r«ieD ti tMti , thai railed 
To ibe groaml in bowtifiil wiUnCB." 

Mmmpam. 

But, however much overpowered wlieo he laid 
I down hU hend, Hfrmrt- Fitzg^erAlii declnrvd he firtimj 
I jt impossible to sleep when once fai^^y resfiin^ on Uie 
I ntOML Gradually a vt-i) of mist. M<ft and tniiiH]iaFent, 
I dc8Cx*udc-() from ihe brow of ihe oveHuinsing^ ntck. 
I and ciiriJiined him mund about. By d»«;reie« ll«? 
I iiii«t fohled itMttf it) xuch gTac«;fii1. ever-m»\*iitg dr«- 
I p(!r>- nround lii« couch, »a if inviatbU band* an3ngeii 
I antf rearranged it for hU enjoytaent TTw fbnnsMi 
I'liiiftied became natlined in the moat delicate tracety — 
I tranitnarent, fra^le things they were, as thev min^Hed 
Itogutlicr in fuDlastie movement, and the laM iniofp 
Ltiiat ^thered round him looked at him with i-ameal 
pye?, in which lliere wa» an expreanon of tlie dc-epeat 
■nterest, as though they knew toe past and would fans 
airuct him as to the future. And. «oft aa the whisper- 
ing of tlie ivmth-wind, questions were breatJied into 
3iift enm which he liad nnt the power to reply to. At 
but, after tlie moon had aunk, and the stam <lisap- 
)earcd, one of tall, mxjevtic slatnre ffir a fairy ad 
nnced to the yotiuff manV aide and bent the wand 
^he carried in her hand ovc-r hift vye*. It Wiked at a 
distance like a silver md. but Ih; found it was only a 
line of light, and it frare him |>nwer to see alt tilings 
. contained in the WTret VBulta of liU family. ^Tft . 
llooked there, bnt saw nothiuff except l»enp<i of bonca, 
~ttund which the c«rerDenta of the- grave moutUuriul, 
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With here and there a jewel or a chain of gold or a 
stray white pearl, but no "hidden treasure." His 
wandering spirit, shuddering, returned to its dwelling, 
and was grateful to be again with the fields and 

flowers. 

"No hidden treasure there," murmured the fair 
lady, and again the wand of light passed over his 
eyes. After which he found himself traversing the 
secret passages of a rude fortress, encountering nothing 
save headless arrows and time- worn battle-axes. He 
still pushed onward, for his love of gain had roused 
him to exertion ; but no hidden treasure appeared. 
Fatigued and worn by disappointment, his spirit came 
back, as it were, to his breathing home, and then the 
fairy smiled and said : 

"Seek beneath the waters." 

And the wand again did its behest; but fruitless 
was the search beneath the lake. No hidden treasure 
was there. 

" Out upon all dreaming," he exclaimed. " No one 
but a simpleton would listen to such old wives' tales — 
and I to be such an idiot — and these misty phantoms 
to deceive me so, making such sport of my credulity." 

" You have a hidden treasure still to seek," said the 
lady of tlie wand ; " but you would not seek it where 
it lies, until your mind was disabused of its false 
hopes." 

As the fairy spoke, her form changed, and she be- 
came a creature of such infinite light and life, that 
Horace felt as though he could have worshipped, 
while listening to the music of her voice. 

" Why," she continued, " should you seek without 
for hidden treasure, when your hidden treasure is 
within, when every true feeling cherished into action, 
runs as a silver stream at your command ? When 
the lever of intellect, fixed to one purpose, can do what 
it wills. Oh, that men would but render the homage 
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h> Him who gave, by using well the gift t 
tli-.U!" 

And she rircled his \\end with a waiul of lijrhr. and. 

1 it wiTf, tliH "liiihleii tieawmv" nl' ih<* rerim-d jrnld 

nil jewelled worlh, heaped ii|> mid snnx-d away in idle- 

«*wt within the secret, recesses of his own nivRiic 

Bine, were luid bare unto hini»elf. His astonislinient 

increased lit iheir niag'iiiluile ; he hail no words to 

express his wotuler at their iinniensiTv; he rould not 

ciiuiprehi-nd why he had nut hehirt* turned hia evex 

_0|>on his inner Mjif. 

'*&*." she cotiliinied, while waving- her wand 

nuiid him; "see yon not these treasures, hidden no 

inneer. waiting' but to he used f The »onrre of wealth 

Mid BiMtion. power nnd indepeiHlenee to voiirself, and 

" giioA lo all within and far beyond yinir fiphere. 

' nre the hidden ti'ensMrea ot " 

"Oi-h ! Horaee, jewel. Horare, aviek ! ihrn't bhinte 
Ue. 1 coiililii't, '|iori my word, xir, 1 contdn'i lielp it. 
"fill' lie looked so coiiiinted and wid micli n bright 
iniile on yoiir fwr*e, 1 knew your drnine wan a jrood 
Only lite sun ithoiildn't. touch the dmtner'x ]'\\)», 
'for if he d»»e« he spoils the dran)e intirely. So tlnil's 
why I disturbed ye, and to-niirht, phi7,H jroodness, 
WirTI fetch a piek an' spade an' diy the treasure ii|i." 

"Not quite flo soon as that, Maurice," saiil the 
drennuT. "Tlioujrli treasure wo certniidy ahull have; 
sound, liealrhy treasure in nbnndance." 

"Of course, Horare, dichi't I ahvH\H tell ye that, 
I'l-lways stuck lo it, Bven while ye liinj^ht-d at me,an' 
Bade ii|K>n o' my good advire. Maybe }ou believe 
» nowt" 

I do believe you. Maurice, for the truth has been 
trenWl to nie ns plitiii as daylipiir." 
"An' why, Horace, is it } ou have no wish lo got 
* treai^ure up lo-ni^ht f " 
" My treskure, my dear fuatar-broiUer, will come 
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with time — it is not buried in the earth, but is abroad, 
livino^, breatliing. I feel it now.** 

" Ocli, niusha, musha, only listen to this," muttered 
Maurice ; " faix, I'm afeerd them tliievea o' fiiiries only 
kem on purpose to stale away the poor boy's seven 
flinses." 

But Mtttirice was mistaken, for his foster-brother 
had foiiiul his senses with the hidden treasure, and a 
few years of pei-severance jwoved that truth may be 
■found even on a Wishing Stone. 
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sea and land which this situation commands. Itencd 
may be seen the bays of Dublin and Killiney, the Is- 
lands of Drtlkey, Ireland's Eye, Lambay, and the penin- 
sula of riowth. Near the base of the hill, to the right, 
is Mount Druid, a inansi(»n so named from a much ad- 
mired antiquity, called the Druids' Templf^. 

But I do not intend to give a histor}^ of Killiney, nor 
even a description of it or of its neighborhood. My 
sole business at present is with a certain Widow O'Re- 
gan and her only oflFspring, Dermot, who formerly took 
up their abode in a neat thatched cabin, near the foot 
of the hill in question. 

Dermot was a pale, delicate, yellow-haired boy, 
witii a crooked back. He was nicknamed the '* Chan- 
geling" by some of the peasantry. Others would call 
him the '* Fairy Boy," in consequence of the reports 
which had been circulated far and near that once, in 
tlie dead of the night, when the Widow O'Regan had 
gone into tlie garden to draw a pitcher of wat«r from 
the well, the cradle in which her child lay sleeping had 
been robbed by some thieving sprite of the mountain, 
and the mortal babe witched away in exchange for the 
disproportioned Dermot. j 

The poor youth's lot was indeed a hard one. He 
was shunned by yoting and old. His mother, whom 
he loved b(^tter than liis own life, was the only friend 
he had in the world She, in return, prized him as her 
soul's jewel, for her lone boy's loneliness made him 
more dear to her than the apple of her eye. Often 
would she press her lips to his pale forehead with the 
warm glow of love which none but a mother can ever 
know. 

Some sixteen Summers had passed over; yet the 
fragile boy would never present himself at the wak6, 
the fair, or the bridal, for he dreaded the thoughtless 
ones who delighted to jeer and make sport of his shape- 
less back. His chief source of amusement was his loved 
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hnrp, for Dermot was a minBtrel, and often souplit the 
seclusion of the dingle and caverned dell, ho[tiii{r to 
cotnniiiiie with tlie viewless inhabitants of the miry 
mnands and hauriled ratlis. Nor was he always alone 
in Iiii« ttKqiiestcied retreat, for Una Mc Bride, tlie fairest 
of Wiriklow's (laiightei-s, nigiit by night, liad heard liis 
exqruKiie Htrains with tliat pure delight whirl) the 
tuneful melody sometimes awakes in tlie sotiltt of the 
young; but Derniot as yet had never seen the angel 
lifif* of IiIh fair admirer. One calm aiitunin-eveiiing 
Una, who had become pretty familiar with the bard's 
fftvorite haunts, set out as iisnal, and with nniseless 
»!pp Rtitcet'ded in reaehing the shade of the spreading 
boughs of an old oak-tree, wliere lie was engaged in 
playing one of Ciindan's famous old airs. She could 
not miml the minBirel'a power, and so she continued 
to listen and love, and might liave died ere her love 
was known hut for a strange accident, Tlie harper 
bad l>arelv concluded tlie enehantiiig mnlodv, when 
wilh dealli-like face and flashing eyes Una Meltride 
•prang wildly from her place of concealuient and fell 
liko a coqwH by the side of young Dermot. 

A furnished wolf in his nightly jirowl had followed 
her, but before he reaehed his intended prey young 
Derniot's arm was dyed in the monster's blood, for his 
liarp was cast aside, and his hunting knife bnried deup ~ 
iff llie fierce brute's heart. Again and again the keen- 
ed^ed blade was stoutly plied at its deadly w(»rk, till 
at Ins) tlie savage wolf lay prostnite on tlie blood-em* 
puniied heatii. 

iV-nuoi's next tank was to offer what aid be could 
to the itfTrighled maiden, but as he approached tlie 
fainting form and gazed upon tlits peerless face of the 
beniiteoun Una, an agonizing pang of withering drond 
chilliKt him to the henrt. and, with streaming eye, he 
*»elaimed : " Why should an ol)jeet tif cnnieiiipl, such 

I tim, dJBturU tiw Wigel Shtf'll i»v»k9 too vaeah, <««» 
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soon, to loathe and scorn me." There is an anguish 
which no words can utter. It must be felt when the 
solemn knell of hope riii^js sadly out, leaving its vic- 
tim worse tlian deatii — despair ! Such grief was Der- 
mot's. Hope died within him, and he was desolate. 
Tears, burning tears, the first manhood ever shed, rol- 
led down his pale cheeks. Presently, however, a ma- 
gical ciiange came over hin), for Una having regained 
her consciousness, a voice fell upon his ear as sweetly 
clear as the entrancing strains of his own harp. Again 
the rose-like blush niantled her cheek, while in her 
eyes of blue sparkled combined love, gratitude, and 

joy. 

From that hour Dermot was an altered man. His 
mind was ever haunted by his own grace]ess form- 
Morning, noon, and night he sought the shade of the 
woodland dells and glades, where legends had told him 
the all-potent Leprechaun was to be found. His face 
was haggard; his neglected hair hung matted on his 
back ; a fearful light flashed fron) his sunken eyes. 

Una's love for her ])reserver grew more devoted as 
his wretchedness increased. Yt^t the poor harper, mis- 
taking her i»if(^ction for mockery, as he gazed upon her 
fair ffu*e would sometimes strike his breast as if seized 
with a sudden pang and rush from her presence like a 
maniac, wendinjr liis way to the thicket and the dell in 
quest of the kind fairy by whose power his uncouth 
form was to be exchanged for one of perfect beauty. 

It was a beautiful sunnner-evening that fell on Kil- 
liney, but Dermot, who found himself alone on the hill- 
side, felt sensations very different from those which 
might result from the beautv of the scence. Before 
he had reached the base of the mountain the sun had 
long since been hidden from his eyes, so that he was 
left almost in utter darkness. The struggling light of 
the moon, however, suddenly revealed to him a strange 
spectacle. It was the figure of a dwarfish creature, at^. 
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tired in Bcarlot from top to toe, seated on a mogs-cov- 
er»H Btone, within tlie elixdow of wiiiit appeared to be 
a S)>ecieti of tower. The litlle fellow seemed to be 
busily employed in hammering awuy upon the sole of 
-% tiny brofjue. 

" By all lliat's fortunate," muttered Dermnt, " I've 
tracked tiiiii at hist — it's the Lepreeliaiin himself." 
TrtfinhlinfT with bewilderment and iiwe he cantioiisly 
groped ItiK wiiy to the eiichatited spot. Meanwiiile the 
fiiiry, who hnpiwiicd to be iit a pleasant mood, trolled n 
roundelay of merry vei-eew, marking the time upon the 
sbin of the Khoe. But tu his dismay, an exclamation 
of deli;;lit from an unexpected quailer, br()u<rht his 
V*ng to an abrupt conclusion. For Dermot, having 
sdvunrcd softly on tip-toe dexterously wliipped the 
little shoemaker frruii off his bench and held him up 
triniiipliantly between his forefinger and thumb, as he 
,crii-Hl exultinjtly : 

" lln, lifi, you're mine, mine at last. I liave yoa 
ti)?lit, my little man." 

" You're right you have," replied the cnptnred 
•prite. "Still, it mifjht bf better for yourself if you'd 
lei me loose, Mr. Uermot O'Kegau." 

" Do you ktiow nie 1 " 

"Of course, mv man. You're mad with love." 

" Imp," cried llermot, " you have the power, I am 
told, to W'srow beauty mid wmdtli upon me." 

" And suppose I have. Why should I waste my 
{ireriouK gifta on a creature like you t" 

" TlHit I mny win the heart of fair Una McHride." 

" A mndent request, indeed." waid the sprite. " And 
whnt is to be my reward ff»r such a favor T" 

'• Whatever yon ask,'" replied Dermot. " My very 
life, if you desire it." 

*' Well, Dermot, Til not deny yon, for nothing 
would pleni^e me better than to befriend a musicju 
oiul I kuoir tliere's not a harper lit to cotufieto 
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with you in the four provinces, but reflect a moment 
before you make a rash bargain. Remember that 
fairy-gifts are tilings thatgo<»d men fear." 

**I fear nothing but the h>s8 of Una's love," cried 
Derniot. ** Keep me no huiger in suspense. Strike 
this vile blemish from my back, give me a form fit to 
grace the noblest knight, and riches, that I may feel 
myself worthy to claim Una for my witW 

*"Tis done," said the sprite. "You are now 
changed in form and face, and here fix your gaze 
upon the woiM's master — gold, yellow gold. It is 
yours.^ It will buy you all — all but the pure love of 
a woman's heart. Go now without delay to Una, and 
should she consent to be vour bride when she sees 
the knightly j)lume waving on your brow, call to 
mind my warning — her heart will prove as fickle as 
her face is fair — bnt sliould she reject you, meet me 
here attain to-morrow niu:ht when the moon rises." 
^rhus saying, the fairy-siioemaker plunged into the 
thicket, and was soon lost to view, 

Dermot's sudden transforination, instead of hasten- 
ing the fulfilment of his soul's dearest wish, proved 
to be his greatest stumbling block. Una was so ut- 
terly astounded at the daring intruder, as she termed 
him, when he spoke of marriage, that she disdainfully or- 
dered him to go about his business, little dreaming that 
in the person of the courtly knight her words of scorn 
were addressed to her own Dermot And no wonder, 
for his own mother failed to recognize him. Voice, 
form, feature, all were so marvelously changed that a 
single glance at his mirror convinced him of the diffi- 
culty he would find in attempting to prove his iden- 
tity. His vows of affection and fidelity, uttered with 
a volubility in strange contrast with his former bashful 
hesitancy, were thrown away upon the indignant Una. 

" Begone, sir," cried the astonished girl. " I deem 
it no knightly part that you should bend your knee and 
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pe«k soft accents of constancy and truth, seeking 
ritli comitlesH gold lo biifk y(>ur [}ei')tired vows. Let 
our liomnge ceftse, sir kniglit. I'll lieiir no more ! " 

Willi tliese words slie Inirried out of llie room, un- 

eding tiio etforttj niadt! by Dermot to iletum lier. 

'*Ani I tlicn rejected!" lie nmrnmred. "She 
puni» me. My htve, after all, was bui an idle dream, 
111(1 for that .ireain I must forfeit my eternal welfare." 

In spite of himself llermot could not ht-lp feeling 
track with the warning that Wiis given to him on the 
Iglit Wfora hy the Leprecliaun: 

'• Should she consent to be your bride when she sees 
le knightly plume waving on your brow, her lieiirt 
rilt pmve as tickle hb her fare is fair." 

Accordingly, after sunset, Denuot set out to talk 
be matter over with his mystic patron of Killiney 

"Take back your gifts," lie cried ; " they have been 
ny curse. The knightly wooer was derided where 
liice the wretched hunchback was dearly loved — 
ke back your gold and return to me my former 
ia|»e." 

'* Tia done," said the sprite. " You are changed 
igain. On your brow I see once more tlie glorious 
Mies nf thought — the vivid nnnd, which fairy gold 
ifkuld never purcliase. Why did you repine! No 
ewel was brighter than your deep blue eye. Your 
Hick, 'tiH true, m warped, but your niaidy heart isilie 
tnmghold of honor. Did you think lliat ontivnrd 
Jiow ahuie could stir the passion of pure lovef B«- 
ieve me. Uemmt, that one kind action, one mem- 
pry of a good deed done, the utterance of a shigle 
word, hnt faintly whispered, will rivet chains which 
It till death. You have within you a mightier power 
gain your ends than ever ietl from fairy lipa. 
Return nt once to Una. You need have no fear if ) ou 
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What more need be added ? "Wliy should I dwell 
longer upon Derinot's suit I _The magic spell of love 
bound heart to heart ; coitteiitnient blessed their union ; 
and for many happy years no couple in the roman- 
tic County of Wiekiow was more respected than Una 
McBride and her fairy boy. 







''Ob, come, my mother, oome ^nj mcroM the mM-pttm, 

wmter; 
Oh, come with me and oome with him, tbe Lufebaiid of thy 

daughter. 
Oh, come with as, and come with tbem, the risier and the 

brother^ 
Who, prattling, climb thine aged knee, aLd call thy 

daughter, — mother. ^ 

/>. /: McCarthy. 

WEN McXolty was a poor I>fme«r^I 4-'»tti^r Fie 
had a large family, wliiHOf wil/fiiM<-i c-f? was 
almuKt entirely dt-j>eii'ieiit ^»ij a l«fw jr^iatJi, 
heifers, and hheep, which hii» laiiolonl 'jr^uy/iu*j\y fMff* 
niiffe<l to {rraze on the wild njouuTaiu-^i-i*-. 'I U**xnwn 
of Donegal lien in a h<»liow nmnu^j i*»i:y i/Mr^. with 
lakeH and fine old trees to enri'-fj t;>- #^'<-i'«-. Ih^j 
ancient castle ot' tlie r/D«»i:ijfl!». ;ii:': n^- '/'idj^e 
acro:«8 tiie Ktream flowinjr out of Ij^wni K^k. are 
ohjecta of 8|>eciid attraction to ilje tr^«v«-j!<-r. The 
Kiver Esk int^ues from a lake ;*i>oitt ti)M'<? mih'H in 
len<rth and one in breatiu hennn^'i in hv I«o^^ Moiin- 
tain and other gteep ridgnj: it x'ii^u T;ik«-^ it* rapid 
conrHe through a ravine. U-tw»-*-n tli«- ].]*/i, Klopi-n of 
Barnnioor and a heathy prec-ijiir*- f»fi u c oppoHiti' h;ink ; 
to the north are Longh« K^k and MoiinK-. ;ind to tho 
southeaat the celehrated Ixuigh l>er;f,^it)i itn ihhuid 
covered with mined chafi^^lii. 

Otie fine snmaier^a tuorning. juj»t at day-bn'nk| 
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Owen McNulty was seated smoking his pipe outside 
a little cot, which stood facing the bay. The sun was 
rising gradually above the lofty headland, the dark 
sea was getting green in the light, and the mists, 
clearing away, went rolling and curling like the blue 
wreaths of smoke from Owen's pipe. 

" It's little I ever dreamed that we'd be forced at last 
to take a farewell view o' the grand owld scenes be- 
fore settin' out to wandher among strangers in a far- 
off land," said Owen, taking the pipe from between 
his lips, and looking toward the distant ocean, which 
lay as still and tranquil as an unrufiSed lake. At thnt 
moment an old man, leading an ass and car loaded 
with butter, eggs, poultry, hams, and other commodi- 
ties, approached McNulty's cottage. 

*' Good morrow, Owen," he cried, as he brought the 
ass to a stand still. 

"Good morrow, kindly, Phadrig," said Owen. 
" You're off to the market bright and early this fine 
morning, I see," 

** Yes, in troth, Owen, I'm thrying to make a little 
hay wliile the sun is shining — but tell me, Owen, is it 
true that you're bent entirely on emigrating with 
your little family over the says?" 

**True enough," replied Owen ; " our passage is paid 
by my eldest son, Owen Roe, who is now in New 
York followin' his thrade as a builder, and it isn't the 
first money he's sent us, may heaven bless and spare 
him." 

** An' when will you be goin', Owen f " 

"The steamer is to sail in five days from this, 
Phadrig." 

" In five days, then, I'll see the last o' my owld 
schoolmate an' friend. Oh, but it's hard Owen, when 
we come to think over it ! Dhriven from the cottage 
that was built by your ancestors two hundred years 
ago, and merely allowed to remain in it for ^ few 
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preekR, with tlie mUerable privilege of ' care taker.'" 

"Sure, THii't you ei-e tlie ^ariie o' CJovermneiit, iiian 
llive," ttnid Owen. "Itsi hobby is to drive the whole 
' (lie tenant fnrnier class out of Ireland." 

'• Of t'ourso, I 8(!G it, Owen, avick — tliey'd like to 
han^e the agricultural system to o.ne of grHziiig." 

" Hef5«irra, thatV it in a nut-shell, Pliadii^. Their 
|ilaii \* to trniKniKigriry the land into a big rHtlle ranch 
1 Rupplv the English market. Kaix, tliev'ie ninkin' 
I purtv chine xweep of it in Ii-eland nowiidavs, and I 
ra'l kunw what wi'M have done at all, at all, if it 
ivasn't for our darlin' Owen lioe. Onlv for the mnney 
usent ufl, there was nothing but the work-house Htarin' 
ill the face, and jfoor Margaret, the craliire, and 
ndeed, myself, would sooner lie down ami die In u' 
lilcb, than crotw tlie tliresludd o' such a place." 

"Bui Bure, your brother Hugh, he that has a snug 
bUce of his own at Glenveigh, or Glen of Silver 
BircheA, I'm towld he offered to find a comfortable 
plate there fur yon and the family." 
' And so ho did, I'hadrig." 

' Well, if I waa in your shoen, Owen, I'd lep sky- 
lligli at Buch a kind offer. The Glen o' Silver Uirehes 
I a purty spot, and 'lisii't (■urli a womlerftil tliHlance ; 
it's in the county, at all events, an' I ihhik it 'ud bo a 
'lie better for you than to brave the wild ocean with 
your young family." 

"To Bpuko the truth, I'lmdrig, the McNuIty blood 
i too proud to be umler compliment t« any one. even 
'r own kith an' kin ; an nobody but niveelf knows 
aorelv it grieved me lo receive a helpin' liaod 
OMi my poor boy, Owen Hoe, for, I'll go bail, he 
( to (ttruggle bard enough for what lie earns in the 

' World, where he is." 
"The owtdest bn^- you have at home in Dinny ; 



you 
iVIte too young to work yett " 



wl VhoLdrig. 



'.He's Dpt yet turned fourteen," said OwelL 
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" Troth, it makes me wondher what youll do in a 
foreign country with a lielpless family. If you take 
my advice, you'll settle down with your brother Hugh 
at Glenveigli, instead o' crossin' the Atlantic. You'll 
be able to earn the bit and sup with him, but you're 
not, maybe, too sure o' that where you're goin'." 

'* I've put all my hope in Owen Koe; he's our pride 
and mainstay ; he lias brought us through many a 
bitter trial, and I know lie'U not fail us this time." 

** But suppose for a minit," said Phadrig, '* though 
may Heaven prevent it, that anything was to happen 
to Owen Roef " 

*' Happen to Owen Roe, the apple of mine and his 
mother's eye ? Don't put such an unpleasant question 
as that to me, Phadrig, I couldn't bear to think of it 
If anything was to happen to Owen Roe, I know that 
my days wouldn't be many in this world." 

** Indeed, Owen, witiiout him you could do nothing 
there — for vou have no trade or calHn' you could 
turn your hand to, bnrrin' fishiu' or farmin', and I'm 
afeerd that 'ud be of little or no use to you in a big 
city like New York." 

'^Our ])assage is paid, Phadrig, and Owen Roe ex- 
pects us, so you see by that there's no choice for us 
but to emigrate. And if it is heaven's will, before this 
day week, I'll be on the broad Alantic, many a long 

mile from ould Donegal." 

****** 

Owen JIcNulty, like many a poor Irish emigrant, 
left his native land under the illusion that the far-off 
land of his hope was an Eldorado. Nor is this so 
much to be wondered at, when we consider that he 
had received many a glowing account of the fair land 
of Columbus from his own sou, the veiy core of his 
heart, as he endearingly termed him, added to which 
he had substantial evidence in the form of generous 
remittances. 
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Tlie letlcre, however, containing stioh remlttiiiices 
leMom apnke of tlie hai'd»liip8 with w-liicli tlie money 
wtt» enniecl. 
It i» iiuleeil a uH;Iancli()ly fact that the dark side of 

[licturu 18 too often concetiled. 
Owen Mc NiiUv's shmt but sad career in the "Land 
of the WcBt" i» tfiufi briefly sumnieil up by hisyoung- 
Wt son : 

" The night beforn we put our font on American soil 
w»» cahn and beautiful. A» my father ami mother 
ftnd tlu* rest of uit got on deck to breathe tlie pui-e air the 
bioon was jiint rising from the breast o' the oeean, and 
t threw a utrame jo' goohien light over llui waierti that 
Made the evening h>ok like open day. Wlion the 
■ather is fine llie differenre between the deck and the 
niHing steerage liolu is wonderful — it in like new life 
) a man. 
" A» we stood on the promenade derk, wnti-hing the 
«liining waters, my father spoke to mv niotiier in » 
1-voictr soft and lender, wbilo tlie tears y^listened in his 
|ieveH. lliH talk watt all about tiie Uttle cottage in Done- 
gal, witli ita woodbine trailing o\'er the door, and liia 
Bmind kept going back to the many jdeasant hours wo 
■ often paHMed together under its roof and by ilH anng 
Isitd cheerful fireside. Tlien again the sulyert, woidd 
Bchaiige, and liis cheeks would flush ns he would men- 
Btion with pride mid plea-Htire the grand qiiatltiea o' 
Winy oUleKt brother, Owen Roe, and the joy that wa« 
^ in store far us all when we would behold him the next 
dav in New York. 

" It was nine o'clock the next day when wo got into 
I C»«lle Garden. We waited for hoiir.-* and made in- 
|<)iiiries about Owen I£ne, for he ititurmed its in his hist 
I'wtter that he'd be there to meet us aiMl have a com- 
able place prepared to lake us to. \V« asked 
,' one we met about him, hut no mii.- ttet^med io 
' Auytluiig <wuc«ruui]( Uuu. Wo £ull very low- 
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spirited and worn after tlie sea voyage, but still we 
waited patiently.tbr tlie best part o' the day, yet could 
see no sign of Owen Roe. What was to be done? 
My father's last shilling was spent. We were strangers 
in a strange country. Night was coming on, and we 
were begiruiiiig to lose heart entirely, when a well- 
dressed, honest-looking man stepped up to my father 
and spoke to him. 

** ' Is your name Owen Mc Nulty V said he. 

" ^ It is,' said mv father. 

" * Have you brought your family with you ? ' said 
he. 

" ' Look at the cratures ; here they are beside me, 
sir,' said my father. 

" ' I'm very sorry for you and your family, for I 
haven't the best news to tell vou. Of course, I need 
hardly ask if Owen Roe Mc Nulty from Donegal was 
your son.' 

*^'My son ?' said my father ; 'he is my son', and 
•though I say it myself,, there never was a nobler son 
belonging to the owld stock than the same Owen Roe, 
the pulse o' my heart' 

" * He was a credit, sure enough, to the race he came 
from,' said the stranger, * but life is uncertain, and the 
best and dearest must part.' 

*' * Part? What d'ye mane?' said my father. ' Sure- 
ly, sir, I hope there is nothing wrong with my son — ' 

" * I intended to break the subject to you as soft and 
gentle as I could,' said the stranger, * but 1 find it im- 

Sossible to keep it back from you any longer. Owen 
t.oe, your son, poor fellow, met with a sad accident a 
fortnight ago. He had been employed as ^builder on 
some scaffolding in the upper part of this city. All 
went well that day till the hour of quitting, but as he 
was about to return home, the plank upon which he 
was walking gave away, and he fell some twenty feet 
to the ground, coming in contact with a heap of stones* 
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He was taken to the hospital, and, after lingering' in 
grt-at pain for a few days, he died a peaceful and liappy 
deatli. Y4)ur name and his mothers were the last 
words on his lips.' 

'* When my father heard this he wasn't able to speak 
a single wonl ; he gave one lond, monrnfid cry and fell 
to the ffronnd like a stone. And niv niotiier was near- 
ly distracted ; bntitwoidd only pain you to go over 
the whole story; I'll hurry to tlie end of it, for I never 
like to dwell on it It was heart brej»kin«f to tliink that 
poor Owen Koe, witli all the bright visions lie nsed to 

f)ictnre to us, was doomed after all to lie down in a 
onely grave, so far from In's <*wn, gieen land. My fa- 
tlier and mother conld never hold up tlu*ir hends after; 
'twas us<'lessto hunt for emnlovment. Mv father could 
Dothinir but rave about Owen Koe and the owld hills 
of Donegal and wish himself back, to be laid at rest 
beside his ancestors. 

** .So that in two months after we hmded, with the as- 
sistance of a few kind friends of Owen Koe, we found 
ourselves on our wav back to Irehind, wliere we set- 
tled diiwn with mv Uncle Ilui^h at the Glen <»f Silver 
Bin-lies. And from my own short experience of an 
emigrant's trial I would sooiuT liv(^ at home on pota- 
toes and salt than the fat of the land nbroad. Mv fa- 
ther was never the same man after losing Owen Koe, 
Rinl in less than three years he was sleeping in the lit- 
tle green chm'chyard in the Glen of iSilver Birches." 




f^n the town of Ballimnre tlie Petty Sessions Court 
vt'l wjis qniie receutlv the scene nf a somewhat re- 
mjiikalilH case. Nod N;iliy. tlie delcnilHiit, was 
the Bon of a siimll farmer. On being dragged before 
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» mAf^Htrate he w.is charged witli the extraordinary 

u of having whistled jeeringly and iiialiiiioiisly nt 

of the cTowti-l'uiictioriaries, in tho person of n 

wlniirt iiuMiil)er of tlie Itoyal Irish Coiislahiihiry, ii 

nardian of the peace, wlioso unqiienchiilile tliirst led 

into ninny a liidicruu» hreaeli of disi'i[)line, 

AlKiut a week previous to tlie triiil in qiieHtioii, Uoolit- 

ih% for «iicli was tlie cognomen of tiie injured police- 

maii alliiiled to, had partiikeii too copiously of tliut 

worhi renowned beverage known as Oiiineas'H Bottled 

^filftul. and, »« a natural conseqiienc!*, )iis unHtiiacd 

B|9>ntii)tie added not a Hltle to tlie zig-zag peeuharity of 

Hpbt giiit, Hfi he patrolled his acciiotonied beat in tlie 

^^Xuruise of his offieial duties ; in short, to nse tlie ex- 

premive phrase of an «ye witness, Constiihle Doolittle 

wait " lerrihly miilvathered." 

(On making his way to the outskirts of the town 
Ik wa8 obliged to pass through a very narrow street 
ivilh a mw of cabins on either si^le. Is'ear the end of 
Hiu strr-et stood the National Sehool, from wlilcli, as it 
happened, the Ijoys and girls of the parish wci-h just 
n^Iiirning to their hotncs, mo that Coimtahle Dufihltle 
sotin became the observed of all the observers, Ned 
Nativ nnioiig the rest 

"Och, \)<ty», will vou look at that?" cried Ned. 
"There's a piirty siglit, rhe big swaggerin' I)o(»littlo 
as dhnink as a piper. Whisht ! miirdht^ alivi^ I he'll 
be in the gi'eeii diick-iw>ol," 
* Look, look 1 he's in as snro as fate," roared another, 
f he makes one false step." 

"Tliertt! there!" shouted a third. " Hji — splash! 

feilad, he's done for. He's on the brnnd of his luu-k, 

I flat as a flounder ; let ns titih lilin out, hoys, or he'll 

} Hmolhered alive, for that's not a very wluilwonie 

--bath he's tiik.'' 

J was alwav* a dirty big Turk, the vilyen," said 
,"*u' Utt ncbly dcsarvea a TwkUU bmh— au' 



f 
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faix, he's got it this time without the cost of a penny.*' 

The luckless Doolittle, having become partially 
sobered by his sudden immersion into the malarious 
waters of the duck-pond, was not slow to realize the 
ridiculous position in which he was placed. Indeed, 
h« looked as if he would rather have sacrificed a whole 
year's pay than be compelled to run the gauntlet of 
tlie jibes and jeers of the merry, fun-loving, light- 
hearted bovs and o^irls that surrounded him. 

He lost no time, however, in emerging from the 
noxious pool inio which he had unwittingly thrown 
himself. 

Having safely landed, he cut a rather sorry figure in 
his soiled uniform, and as he endeavored to straigliten 
himself up he was greeted with a boisterous roar of 
laugliter. 

** He's on his pins again, boys," cried Nally, as the 
policeman began to retrace his steps and proceed 
towards the barracks. 

" I know you, Neddy Nally, my young shaver," 
shouted Doolittle, turning quickly and wielding his 
baton threatingly, '' an' if ye have any more chat like 
that I'll run ye into the barracks." 

Sliouts of bitter laughter and nmtterings, sent forth 
between the clenched teeth from the crowd, rendered 
this speech almost inaudible 

*' How grand he is wid his big club," yelled an 
urchin, ^Mie desarves an extra stripe, but, bedad, it's 
on his back the vagabone skould be gettin' it." 

" Whistle up the Peeler's March for him," observed 
another. 

" That's the chune, boys," broke in Ned Nally. 
** Harvey Duffs the proper music for Doolittle, so puct- 
er up yer lips, every mother's son o' ye, an* serenade 
the peeler wid a shrill blast of his own melody." 

The command was no sooner given than two hun- 
dred merry whistlers did ample justice to th^ tuno of 
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Han'ey niiff," winch is a sort of satire upon the un- 
npular meiiihera of the Koyal Irish Constabulary. 

i(t snintfM'hHt Kiiiiihir to tlie bacchanaliHii air culled 
Drunk A^Hiii," and to which, as a matter of course, 
Dfinbible D'Milittle, in lii!< present tnpsy-turvey con- 
rioii, was adniirahlv adapted to k(<ep (line. 

The wliifitliiig eliorns was proloiii^ed In' the incor- 
ifilde voiin}|f«ttfn«, tiniil at lengtli the hurlv defender 
'law anil order, hiMiiig" all self -control, ruslied hk« a 
rioim liidl, with his initrhtv irmicliBnii u[>iitted, and 
mr;jed the crowd, striking out indiacriininatisly right 
id It-It, llinrehv ransiiitf a {jrand slainpede. 

T" cnnvM Inn efforts. IniwevtT, he succeeded in 
ftkiii:: HUH arrest, his viciim proving to be iio other 
utii onr yonuiT hiend Xed N'allv. 

In rjti)- cciursd of time Ned was bronglit to trial. 

"W(dt, Ned, my l)ov," snid the mMiiistrate, "vnu wera 
WHViiH w«ll-»v>ndn<;if<l yontli. VVIiv are ^■ou Iwre? 

"That** a pnser I oin't answer, ^■ollr worship." re- 
ied Ned. " I was hroiiifht here by Mr. PtMiliiile, an' 
ihiiik lie had mi|;hty little to dn when he hrunght an 
HifHt man's KOTi here on an ein|ilv cljarge." 

"lliiw is this, constalilef" said the magistrate. 
WImt rlmrKf liave you to make a^^iitist thin hoy f " 
' Well, your Honor," said Doulitlle, " it's a vwry 
inns wan " 

" D»m't believe him, your worship." interposed Ked. 

""le cbiirg»< is nioro comical ihiin serimis " 

".SiU'nt-e, prisoner!" sai'l the magistrate. "Now, 

icer, proceed with vour charge." 

" Well, ihen," said I)ooliriIe, " I charge the presner, 
ed, or Edwiml Nally, wid whisllin*, yer Honor." 

" Wbistling!" interrnptwl llm magisinite. "Surely, 
m don't consider whistling n grave ofleinte f " 

"Under sjirtin condition!*, yer honor, I look upon it 

n (utHit tratsimabh) olBnse. 
^ jnoni uxjtUcU," Miid the ma^trate. 
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" I charge the presner, yer worship, wid bein* the 
ringlader of a gang o' young rapparees who insulted 
the dignity o' the law in the person of wan of its rep- 
resentatives." 

" Who is the representative you allude to I " asked 
the magistrate. 

"It's mvself, yer worship— Constable Doolittle, 
your humble sarvint — and the oflfinse was the whistlin' 
o' that jeering cliune, so obnoxious to the ears of every 
respectable mimber o' the constabulary — an air that 
has traison in' every bar of it — ^'tis called * Har\'ey 
Duff/ yer honor." 

" * Harvey Duff? ' Oh, indeed! Prisoner," said the 
magistrate, **just whistle that strain again, if you 
remember it, so that I may be enabled to judge for 
myself as to its treasonable qualities." 

Ned, who perceived at once that the magistrate was 
in a quizzing humor, was only too glad to comply, 
but before he had time to finish the air every man, 
woman, boy, and girl in the crowded court-room was 
convulsed with lauofhter. The criers of the court 
having restored order, the magistrate with an assumed 
air of gravity proceeded : 

*^ Constable, was that the air of the rebel production 
to wliicli you allude I " 

" Yes, yer honor." 

" Were you sober when the alleged offense was 
committed I" 

'* As a judge, yer honor! " 

^* Tiiat's a mistake, your worship," cried Nally. 

^' A mistake!" 

*' Yes, sir, an' Td like to jog his memory." 

^^ Go on, Ned, refresh his memory if you can." 

^* I will, sir. He's just after tellin' yer honor he 
was as sober as a judge." 

*' Yes " 

" If he was sober, 3^our worship, how was it he kem 
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to fall into the green duck-pool and got nearly 
smothered? Don't Indieve him, sir, for at the time o' 
the whistliii' he was as dlirnnk as a h>i'd." 

'* Have you any witnesses, Ned, to corroborate 
what you say ?" asked the niagistnite. 

" I have three o' thim here in the coort. There's 
Mick I^wlor, Dan Calhighan, and Pierce Joyce. 
They can prove that lie was in the puhHc house o' the 
Wolf-DojT dhrinkin' Hke a fish for more than an hour 
an<l a half. He med a dozen bottles o' Guinness's 
disappear while he was there, to say notliing o' sun- 
diiry nogjrins o' hard stuff; so if lie was soIxm* after all 
that he must iiave a pretty level head, yer \Vorslii|)." 

The tiiree witnesses alreadv named liavinjr testified 
on oath as to the truth of Ned Nally's statement, the 
youthful prisoner was honorably acquitted. 

'* Constable Doolittle," said the magistrate, **I shall 
make an example of you as far as it lies in my j)ower 
to do so. The removal of such men <ns you from the 
police-force is necessary in order to prevent the tenj|)le 
of justice from becoming a by-word aiul a scandal." 

** Loner life t've," cried Ned. ** 1 wish all the Irish 
majrist rates would take a leaf out o' your bonk. Yer 
a credit to the bench, so ve are; and as for vou, 
Misther Doolittle," he added, as he (jnitted the court, 
** you\'e onlv yerself to blame for payin' so dearly 
for yer whistle." 
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'I^OSR Castlft stnnA sompwlinf out of tlie villafire. It 
^lE^ }iiifl liopn<l<'r;iviri;r for conliiries, find tlip gloom of 
its sliiidow wns iil^jtvs jnoiiied liv tlie immediiit© 
iiiliiibitimta. Annlil )n-iorv stoorl jilmiit half a mile from 
tliecastlp. It w!is;iii (ihjcct of much curiosity, its old 
tniver being- complotolv ovetriin with ivy, ro thftt 
onh- Imri* ari'I tliere Ji jnltinff hiittreas, an angle of 
pniv Willi, or the oiirvt-d figureof a saint peered through 
its evergreen mantle. 



I Sir Phelim, tlie owner of Uosa Castle, had been a 
widnvrer for miire tluin fifri-cri years ; lie was rich, ar- 
logiint, and iiticliurituble. H'n only oliild, Lady Eve- 
leen, a lovely girl of seventeen, was soon to appronch 
the nuptial aftur as tlie bride of Sir Stanly Gore.altliou^h 
it WMH pretty genunilly krniwii that the Idol uf her 
, heart waa a v<mtig and ardent patriot., by the name of 
kDtfrnint O'b'anel, to whom in a happier lionr, full of 
Diitlifiil fervor, nlie lia<l pliglited lier truth. Tlie 
ridxgroom of Sir PUelnu's ciioice was after it consider- 
lible periled reluct>uitiy accepted by Eveleen, merely 
tliat alie mi^lit avoid incurrin<; her faiher's displeasure ; 
ialthouv)i she gave him tlie tioleinn nsKiirance that she 
(van about to bestow her hand on one, while her 
heart was iinnlterably another'^. 

For more than a year Eveleen had avoided society, 

and would often wander out aloTie in tlie hawthorn 

walk, where nhe would weep in silencB and loneli- 

HOew over the bKrbed sorrow that rankled in her soul. 

BBometimes she would he seen hue of un evening be- 

Bnde the porch of the old pi'iory. She became fervent 

in her devotion* at chunili, but by degrt^es she Bh>wly, 

but none the lene surelv, beg'an to waste away ; the 

hectic bloom appeared, the eye becmne unnaturally 

briglit — indued, llie gentle girl herself felt a firm eou- 

viciion tnat she wna hasteidng to the tond). 

One aftemnnn an old woman, habited in a patched 

and mucli faded hi»oiled cloak, wended lier way np 

tlie shady avenue towards tlie castle; a boy ami girl 

walked bettide her ; the wan ami pinched features of tlie 

gJi tiU' group bore unmistakable signs of stiirvatiou and 

^btigue. 

^B After reaching the neglected and niosK-covered sfe|is 
^Bndins' to the hall dooi- sliu hoitatod for a moment, when 
^Bv Phf^liin issued from tin adjoining stable on horseback. 
^B " Now, then, you miserablo old bag, what do 3-0I1 
^fcant hero 1 " he roared. 
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" The blessin's o' the hungry and the fatherless 
light on ye, Sir Phelim/' cried the niendicHnt 

** When I ask your blessing it will be time enough 
to grant it," said his lordship. 

" This is the weddin' eve o' your angel-faced 
daughter ; may the match be a happy wan, your 
lordship." 

*' Your good or bad wishes, old dame, don't amount 
to a pinch of snuff one way or the other," said Sir 
Phelim. 

" Lord Stanly Gore has riches, your lordship, so 
that your child is sure never to feel the pinch o' hun- 
ger like these little wans beside me ; maybe, sir, you'd 
order the servant to hunt me up a morsel in the kitchen 
for the poor children I " 

" My castle," cried Sir Phelim, " is not an asylum 
for bejrgars." 

** Oh, sir, find a soft comer in your heart for the 
helpless." 

** Begone old beldame." 

** Give but a crust, an' we'll pray that luck an' grace 
may attend fair Eveleen's wedding." 

** Once for all, you old pauper, I command you to 
quit my ground and* take your beggarly offspring 
with you." 

" Heaven will reward )'e, as you desarve, my 

Eroud lord — begfr^irly offsprings! Oh, my childher, 
as it come to tliis ? look to your own child," she 
shrieked. ** Ha, ha, did that nettle ye I I see your 
wine-flushed face is growin' pale — never mind my 
cn^atures — watch your own child — desolation has 
overtook the Ross family many an' many a time be- 
fore now — and I am no true prophet if it doesn't fall 
on you soon an' sudden for the words ye've used to 
me — beofgarly offsprings, indeed ! Look to your own! 
Lord Gore's wealth can't cure the canker that is aitin' 
its WH}' into her young heart." There was a fearful 
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fort'o of niifj^iiisli vi«!hle in what sIih I'elt, lior brows 
were wildlv ilfuiL-ssctl trtmi tlieir natiinil posiliitn, lier 
face ^jecaine [lalc, lier eyes p'lareil upon Sir IMieliin, and 
in n hiwiiufj wliiK|i(!rsIie ('nniimied : " Yes, look to vour 

wn, to liif lji-i<i;iil. yuiiii^ Evnleen. tlit- li;;lit o' you» 
138. and wluMi yi> liesir tlie Imnsliee's wnil. recollect 
; it follows iliH liunily. Wlieii ye see the fetch o' 
lur chihl ill the nif^Iit an' hear the low, croon-like 
iiontl niiiKii', wlieii tliu lily cheek is cold, an' tlie 

phi n' tlip Idue fye gone ttnt, then maybe you'll be 
rr%- fur the wonls ye used against the poor wonmn 
i' fitr beg^rly offspring." 

She then retraced lier steps, muttering threats and 
iprerntiiiiiH as she left the CAstle ground. 
" Wluit did she mean by my daiijrhii-r'« fetch and 
e croon of tlie banshee?" mused Sir Plielim. "Wan 
a prediction J No, no; merely a. gyp«y-like device 

t extort ahnd." 
At length tlie eventful night had ai-rived. Joy and 

jlondor seemed to reign aupreme once more within 
time-honored walU of Iioss Castle, the noblest 
litts of Ireland being represented nt the nuptial 
mquet llie feast went on mernly ; Lord Sraiilv 
ore, (he illuKtrions bridegroom, iiowever, took littlo 
nice of the cj-nnpany or entertainment; lie scarcely 
Hted the binujnei, but seemed absorded in the a<l 

timiion of his l>ride. 
Sir I'hflirii [lii»» told his best and longest miccdotes 
mid nevfr had he told them bo well or witli such 

real .-(feet 
Amid »11 this revelry Lady Evelueu mainbiined a 

lOHt singubir fjravity ; her ci>nnienani-o Hssnmed n 

RCper cant of dej<'(^tion iis the evening advanced. 

[er fniher's humorous stories seemed only tu render 
ir the more tit«hirn'lioly. 

After the biinquet the ball-room was thrown opeti. 
nsken, howuvur, contrived to keep aloof Ixuu the 
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brilliant throng. The principal object of her attention 
was her aged confessor. At length, in order to escape 
the feverish heat of the chamber, she withdrew to the 
balcony overlooking the garden. 

The jfest and laugh grew less and less frequent as 
the night advanced. Eveleen, having returne'd, threw 
herself wearily into a couch, and at once engaged the 
attention of the old priest. Lowering clouds began to 
steal over the fair serenity of her brow. All this did 
not escape the notice of the company. Whispers and 
glances were accompanied by shrugs and dubious 
shakes of the head ; their gayety was chilled by the 
unaccountable gloom of the bride. 

The hour of midnight was pealing solemnly from 
the steeple of the old priory — followed by a burst of 
heart-chilling and weird music, like the wild pe^l of 
the Ulican — which, while it lasted, appeared to fill the 
auditors with bewilderment The next moment a 
figure resembling the bride glided from the balcony 
into tlie chamber. 

** Eveloon ! " cried Sir Phelim, advancing as if to 
embrace his child, but the figure stood no longer there 
— the npparition had vanished. 

*' What unearthly mummery is this!" he continued, 
turning to the astonished guests. " Where is my 
daughter ? " 

** Behold her there ! " said the venerable priest, in- 
dicating: the couch, on which the wretched father saw 
hut the ri<ii(l form of the youthful bride, pale,cold 
and motionless as marble. 

*^ She is dead ! " said the priest. " Her saintly soul 
is now beyond the unhallowed reach of earthly crea- 
tures. You besought me, against Heaven's will, to 
pronounce her nuptial benediction, but a higher power 
than yours has ordained that I should read her burial 
prayer." 
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his nephew and regarded him with the fondness of a' 
father. 

Neil, tlie steward, hated young Brian, feeling that, 
. sliould lie succeed to the Prosper estate, his own son 
wt>ul(l be forever deprived of the rich acres which he 
had so long imagined as his by right of inherit- 
ance. 

Day and night he meditated and plotted how he 
miji-ht cause Lord Prosper to discard Brian. 

One evening, having hit upon a scheme, he entered 
Lord Prosper s study during the young secretary's ab- 
sence. 

'* Are vou busy, my lord? " he asked. 

• «■ «■ 

'* NO, Neil," replied Lord Prosper, "what is your 
wish f " 

**Pm nfeerd, my lord, to break it. to ye," answered 
Neil, with a face of assuuKMl distrej>is. 

** Whv, what evil tidinj^s li;;v(* ^'ou to coniniunicate?^ 

'* Ilnsli, spake low, your lordship; where's young 
Brian ? " 

** I l)eliev(^ he wcMit boating on ,the lake." 

** Pni glad Iiis back is turntMl, my lord, for what I 
have to tell y(- wouldn't be Hattcq'in' to him." 

*' How," (exclaimed Lord Prosper, " d«;re you whis- 
per one word of re})roaeh againpt Brian, my devoted 
nei)hew ? " 

*' Ah, sir, it grieves me sortly to ])ain you, but 
wouldiTt I 1)(» an undutiful st(^wird if I stood quiet an 
listcMU'd to ^'our o-ood name 'bein' vilified without 
])Uttin' you on your guard ? " 

*^ S|)(*ak on, Neil." 

*' Och, sir; Pd as li(»ve cut me tongue out as spake 
disparagin' words agin young Brian, but there's no 
hel|) for it. Jooty must ])e d(»ne." 

*' Planish your scruples, Neil, and proceed." 

^^Tcdl uHt wan thing, your lordahip." 

^' Name it" 
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"Will ye keep what Vm goin' to tell you to yoiir- 

" Certainly, if you desire it." 

" Oh, my dear, kind master," began Neil, " but 
n't this a wicked, desateful, world, entirely ! " 

" Never miiid the world," rejoined his lordxhip. 

Let nie hearyoiir secret at once. The moon is ris- 
ip, so I must soon ride over to the lake-house." 

" Vou place great confidence in Brian, your lord- 
lip T " 

"Yes, the most implicit. Why do you askT" 

" I am sorry, air, to upset your blind ronfidcnre." 

" What do yon mean by that f "cried liis lordship, 
[citedly, " Kxplain yourself, and quickly, too." 

*' Orb, master, don't let the blue blood o' the provul 
-os]>er8 swell your temples like that, or I'll not ho 



>lfl to snake nnolher woni." 
" Youna%-e tlir 



irown out dark hints about my nephew 
id— " 

" And I can justify them," interrupted the stewnn). 
In the firxt platrf-, be defamed the fair name of 
otir lordship, you lliat always trated him like & 

"Neil, can what you »av be troef 
" I wish I could say it wa» falne, your lordnlitp ; he 
cnnlinually epeakin' ill o' you lief<»re his htKin cnm- 
ninmt, and es|>ecial1y ofynnr lutbil o' itarin' Hi jn^i' 
r; he snys your lordship hiu an evil eye in your 
an' that it's like pouon to him when«v«r lifl i» 
jnip'^dled to liMtk vou in the facs^'' 
" The scoundref ! " ext^med hit lorrl»)itn. " N«fl« 
yod but |>rove l!ie tntih of what « *tU l«ll i/M, ftm 
lalt not pn unrpwardetL' 
" I iliink." said Nfil, "the a i m pkM way Ut Umt Mm 
oiild be when he site dnwa lA in* d^k m ytiur utttAf 
i>^Dinrrow. JoaC tk Mmt, yntm\mAMtp . Iff • Umtt 
^ Ui#y)aibt » minit, thm lc«ep ymr ay* «rti Mukt Mi4^ 
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if you see him turn his head away while handin' ye 
the pen, that will be proof positive thathe slanders ye 
when he knows ye're not near at hand to give him 
the lie." 

*^ Very well, Neil," said his lordship. " To-morrow 
your plan shall be adopted." 

On the same evening the steward accosted Brian on 
his return from the lake and spoke kindly to him, pro- 
fessing, as a near relative, to warn him how nearly he 
was about to lose the good wishes of Lord Prosper 
and perhaps forfeit his succession to the estate. 

** Ah, Brian, my poor fellow ! " said he, with a fawn- 
ing smile, ^* I'm towld on good authority that the 
slightest glance o' your eye is sorely displeasing to 
Lord Prosper. It's whispered that lie manes to re- 
move ye from your present situation." 

" If what ye gay be true, Neil, I may consider my- 
self a ruined man. I am sure, I have always served 
my uncle faithfully. What can be his motive?" 

" I know, Brian, thcWs not an atom o' foundation 
for his suspicions, but he thinks ye mane him no 
good." 

** But how can I convince him of his error I Can 
you advise me, Neil ? " 

*' There is wan way out o' the hobble," replied the 
steward. " Your uncle savs there's somethino: e\nl 
about the flash o' your eye, and that it distresses him 
to look at you whenever he is forced to convarse with 
ye. Now, to avoid this annoyance, Brian, just be ad- 
vised by me, and when his lordship spakes to ye, no 
matter what order he may give, ye obey him without 
a comj^laint, and quietly turn your glance away from 
him at the same time, an' he'll see by that you're doin' 
your best to plaze him. Now, I've instructed you, 
Brian, will you obey me ? " 

"I shall carry out your instructions to the letter, 
good Neil," exclaimed the youth. 
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The next mnmingr Hriim was busily engaged at Iiis 
lenk in Lord Pninper'a study, when liis uncle request- 
hini to tianii lilni h'm pen for a nioineut. He at 
ce obeyeil, and, wliile doing so, turned away his 
« HK if to escape Lord Prosper'u gliince. 
" Ungrateful villain ! " cried liis luiule, at the BSme 
le Rtrikitig the youth on the breast ; " my eyee are 
_ i»ued at Iwat; ingrate, quit my sight. 1 thought to 
ave made you my heir, but never let me see your 
ice agiiiii." 
Poi.r Brian passed from the hall with a heavy heart, 
Slid tlio jeora and Kcoffs of his former friends. 

" Nfil," said Liird Prosper, slmrlly after his 
lephew'i) departure, " I intend to engage your son to 
apply the phice of Brian. 1 also wish, old frittnd, 
^at ynu would counsel me how 1 may rid myself of 
* '* (railor." 

* What, is it to do away wid Brian for good, y© 

b! " 
'Yea; that i« my meaning," replied Lord Prosper. 
" The safest and jusiest way to do that, your lord- 

fatp, 1 think, would be the miller's trap " 

. " The miller's trap. I do not eoniprehend you," 
"Not far from llif hike house, your lordship, iit an 
owtd, decayed mill on the edge of a noisv stranie. It 
I whispered about among tlie siniph'-tuituied people 
lat the Diilk-r has dalin's wid evil spirits ; be tiiat ns 
I may, my lord, there is a trap in the fluor o' ihe mill, 
'm whoe%'er stands on it is never seen alive again 
Ler he once sinks through it into thu water helow ; 

1 calle<l the dealh-tnip. Pm towld po(»r Maurice | 
larvey, the roviu' peddler, whose l)ody was found 
nong some wnther-ru«he» about 6ve yt-nn* ago, met 
death through the same trap. So, 1 think if you 
r to send a bit »»' writin' signed wid ymir lordship's 
biddin' thti miller to coax to the trap the first 
i ttiat oalU oa him to-morrow moniin' to nsk him 
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whether he obeyed your lordship's order, would settle 
the matter at once." 

"It's a terrible scheme, Neil." 

"It's a scheme that won't fail, your lordship. So 
write to the miller at wanst, and I'll bring Brian to 
you for his instructions." 

Lord Pros|)er having* resolved to carry out the foul 
plot of his steward, innnediately dispatched a trusty 
messenfjer to the miller, and the same night he saw 
his nephew, whom he directed to call at the old mill 
shortly after sunrise to inquire of the miller " whether 
he had performed his lordshi|)'s will." 

Brian rose from his slee])less couch long before 
sunrise, and hastened to perform his mission, hoping 
by this menus to reg-ain his uncle's good will. As he 
wended his way with a heavy heart, the sound of the 
matin hell from a neij^hhoring chapel arrested his 
step. I'he t(mes of the bell set^med to bring peace to 
his troubled mind, and he turned from his path 
toward the wayside clinpel, which he entered and 
offered up his prayers and thanksgiving with fervor 
and devotion. But as the service was e idiu": the 
fatigue lie had undergone divsposed him to rest himself, 
so he sat himself down in the porch of the chapel and 
fell asleep. 

" Poor youth," said the good })riest, as he pas.sed 
through the |)orch, " you look weary and careworn; 
sleep on ; no one shall disturb }'OU." 

When he awoke the sun was going down in the 
heaven. 

Neil was as sleeph^ss during the night as poor Brian, 
and his anxiety droves him early irom his bed, and 
suffiM-ed him not to be at pt^ace all day. Now, when 
it was noon the steward could no longer remain 
in the castle, so he hastened to the mill and demanded 
of the miller ^Svhether he had performed Lord 
Prosper's will ? " 
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"Not yet," cried tlie niillfr with a hoarse voice; 
" but niver fe«r, my friend, I'll sdoq do the business 
aa i-Une hk a wliiMle." 

Whit lfie«e words he seized Neil in his iron grasp 
il ImiTiwI liiiii toward tlie trap. 

"Whatnre yriii doiii', ^ood miller. Sliure, I'm not 
the mail, I'm Iii*( Inidj-hip'rt siywanl." 

" I dnn'l rare if you wor his htrd.^hip himself. ■ Ye 
have only wan niinit to live, so, if ye have a short 
iravftf, ye better say il at wniist." 

*' Liwten to me, I bf-Heech ye," cried Neil; "it is 
is lonUhip^s niit^ratijful nephew, an' not me, that is 
donniEKl tor the trap." 

I know my orders," replied the Miller; "you're 
t)i<* 6rst mail that luis come here to-dav to a»k me 
betiier I performed Lord Prosper's will, so step on 
to thf trap, for whinin]? won't save ye. Ye needn't 
■tniggle. my bucko ; I have ye as tight as if ye was 
-tliat'« it, lia ! ha I There ye go, snug to 
Ite bottom, never to show your puny luise above 
Hind B;raiii; ho! ho!" he cluickled ; "'tis done at 
— I»rd Prospwr's will is done." 
Ami so perished the plotting steward. It was past 
noon when Brian awoke, and the sua was going down 
in it's course. 

Alas!" cried Brian, " my ruin is now complete. 
I havM delayed to perform my uncle's will. Perchance 
h will now l>e too lute ! " 

He pniceeded with haste to the old mill. When he 
beheld the miller he inquired anxiously wlielher he 
had performerl I^ord Pnwper's will. 

" Musha, f«ix, au' I Inive, my boy, nud without 
botcliiii* it, either. Cast your eyes through that 
■pe^'pbole in the floor and you'll see ins lifeless body." 
WhoHfl iiodv !" anked Urian, aj^hast wiili fear, 
• miller ilien told him all he had b4*en coin- 
L<d, and htiw Neil, coming first to tlie luiU, luid 
throstdowQ Ui8 trap. 



n. 
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whether he obeyed your lordsliip's order, would settle 
the matter at once." 

"It's a terrible scheme, Neil." 

" It's a scheme that won't fail, your lordship. So 
write to the miller at wanst, and I'll bring Brian to 
you for his instructions." 

Lord Pros|)er liavin;^ r(\s()lved to Ccirry out the foul 
plot of his steward, innnediately dispatched a trusty 
messenger to the miller, and the same night he saw 
his nephew, whom he directed to call at the old mill 
shortly after sunrise to inquire of the miller " whether 
lie had performed his hndship's will." 

Brian rose from his sleejdess couch long before 
sunrise, and hastened to ])erf()rm his mission, hoping 
by this menus to r(»j>'ain his uncle's good will. As he 
wended his way with a heavy lieart, the sound of the 
matin b(dl from a neigliboring chapel arrested his 
step. Hie tones of the bell seemed to bring peace to 
his troubl(Ml mind, and he turned from his path 
toward the wayside chapel, which he entered and 
offered up his prayers and thanksgiving with fervor 
and devotion. But as the service was e.idinnf the 
fatigue he had undergone disposed him to rest himself, 
so he sat himself down in the porch of the chapel and 
fell asle(»p. 

** Poor youth," said the good })riest, as he passed 
through the porch, '* you look weary and careworn; 
sleep on ; no one shall disturb you." 

When he awoke the sun was going down in the 
heaven. 

Neil was as shn-pless (luring the night as poor Brian, 
and his anxietv drovi^ him earlv irom his bed, and 
suffered him not to be at peace all day. NoWj when 
it was noon the steward could no longer remain 
in the castle, so lie hastened to the mill and demanded 
of the miller ^Svhether he had performed Lord 
Ih'osper's will ? " 
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pon't be conthrftry, 
With «n Irisli fuiry. 
Or I declare he 

Won't regard yon mnch ; 
Bnt be coni)ihiiMtnt 
When thitt he's udJRcent, 
And he'll hm you dacent 

If you merit sucIl 



ijHE chiricflun itt a Utile okl man with a wrinkled 
__ ajuiiteiiant'e in an aiiiiqunted dress ; liia ptsa- 
IpTfeii coat is ntlorned with ]artr« Imttdiis, anil he seems 
*~i take a perfect delight in liaving lurgo nietid shoe- 
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buckles. He weai-s a cocked hat in the ancient 
Frencli style. He employs himself in m^lcinor 8hoes, 
at the same time whistling a tune. If he is siirpnsed 
by man while thus engaged he lias the power of van- 
islnnor if he can contrive to make the mortal turn his 
eyes from him even for an instant. 

He possesses a knowledge of hidden treasures, but 
he does not discover them till he is pressed to the ut- 
most. He carries a small leathern purse with a shil- 
ling, which, however often he may pay it away, always 
returns, and which is called the lucky shilling (Spre- 
na-Skillenngh). But perhaps the cluricaun we have 
to deal with at present nuiy be more satisfactorily 
accounted for in a tradition which I had the pleasure 
of hearing from one Connie Shanahau. Here it is in 
alniost his own words: 

*' To judge by yer looks, sir ," said Connie, " Fd 
s«y ye >vor a niighty knowledgeable man. 80, of 
coorse, ye nnist have henrd o' the cluricaun before f '' 

^' Never, Connie," said I. 

'* Is it possible ? D'ye tell me so ? Well, well, think o' 
that ! Airah, then, isn't it remarkable how some peo- 
])le's (Mlucntiim is so scandalously neglected ! Well, 
sir, little Jinnny Branigan, the snuggest farmer in 
this parish, owes every acre he's got to the good for- 
tune he had wan tinie in findin' out the hidin' place of 
a cluricaun. Only for that, he wouldn't be the [)ros- 
])er(>us man he is to-day, for now he can go about in 
his buckskins, and his blue body-coat, sittin' in his 
high saddle like a gentleman farmer ; but, troth, sir, 
before he had the good luck to ketch the same cluri- 
caun ye wouldn't give six pence for all belonging to 
him, for, though he was always a hard workin', indus- 
thrious little nian, he had one great weakness, he was 
too fond o' the dhrop, and every penny he could earn 
was spent in Andy Duffy's shebeen of a Saturday 
night, when his week's work was done. 



I 
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*' So that, wlipii Moiidiiy mornin' kem round, poor 
Jimmy wunldn't be iible to sna|ie together the price 
of n ]iipo o' tohiikkv. Hut just look at him to-day, 
I'll gty hull h« can slunv a bi^f^er bank account than 
any oiher man frotii this to himself. He was always 
n n>l)ii-kiii\ ^niHl-iiatiired httle man; even in his poor- 
fAt'Juyn, iht-re never wns anything na^erly about him 
at »n ; and he was so light- hen rted tliat no wiin 
coiiM {Hit liim ont o' ttmpcr. 

■■ Tlie first timw he ovur appeared lowspirited was 
when urthi Ned Gallagher refused to allow him to 
marry the fair yoiiny Aggy — an' it wan a pitv, for 
Aggy GalUigher loved Jimmy in spite of his poverty, 
but Ne»l, her father, was alvvavs a pnrse-prond man, 
anil, of (imnte, forbid the matcli. Now, Jinniiy, like 
Miiiiiy iiiore of UK,had often lieerd o' the ehmcauii that 
vtitA well known to make his home in the owld ruin o' 
Cnstlu Coonngli — and ttince he foniid h'w love for the 
pirl of lii« heart was thrown away on aecounl of liia 
Inck of gotdd to stock a larm, he couldn't sleep a 
wink. 

" The ti|Jflde, the pl<ingh, or the fi<dd liad no more 
charm for jioor Jimmy Branigan ; all his thoughts were 
tixt'rl nil the clin'icHiin ; day and night he iiHed to 
wander lomid the ruins of Castle Coonagli. Some- 
timfts he'd be seen cliuihin' tlie ivy wall for all the 
world like a squirrel, peepin' into every nook and 
crevice ; other liiiiea he would fancy lie heard the tap- 
pin* o' the fairy man's hammer, and eveiy sound of it 
wofl like H note o' sweet music to his ear. And again, 
liH would IiL-ar htiii in the high hitIilxI windows above 
ids Iiend, where the crows build their nestn, and maybe 
llie next initiit lieVl be »ci-amb]iir up the cniniuHii' 
slono-stairs, niid then he'd hear a Jeeriu' laiigli, or a sly 
cliorkle, a» much as to say, ' Oari't you wiali yott 
could lind met ' 

" )V^j oifj W4U iiu^ aXternQon iu Suuuuer, ta good 
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luck 'u(l have it, after many a weary hour's search, 
Jimm3''8 eye liappened to lio^ht on my bowld little 
rogue of a cluricaun, just as lie was snugly sated on 
his hunkers in a part o' Castle Coonagh tliat did sar- 
vice in the owlden times as a fireplace. Yis, indeed, 
there was the little chap, as busy as a bee, hammerin' 
away at a weeshy bit of a brogue that wouldn't fit the 
fut of a tomtit, an' singin' away the whole o' the time 
as merry as a cricket. Jimmy, well knowin' the cute- 
ness o' the thief, niver lifted his eye from him, for if 
he did the charui would vanish, and, faix, so would the 
cluricaun. But as long as Jimmy's eyes wms on him 
notiiing could move hiui. At last the little fox, think- 
in' to tinow Jinmiy off the scint, sez: 

" ^How*s the health, Jiumiv agfral' 

" * Never was betther,' sez Jimmy. 

*' * Ye've raison to be thankful,' siz the little chap. 

" *So I am,' siz Jimmv, ketchin' howld o' the cluri- 
caun by the nap o' the neck an' squeezin' his fingers 
round him as ti^jflit as a vise. 

" * D'ye mane to strano^le me?' siz the cluricaun. 

'^ ' What an omadliaun I'd be ! ' siz Jimmy. * No, no, 
my little man, you're too precious for that. I wouhln't 
harm ye for the world ; it cost me too much time an' 
labor to catch ye, for that.' 

^* 'Jimmy, I'm feered there's something troublin' ye,' 
siz the little fellow. 

" * Is there now ? ' siz Jimmy. 

**'Av coorse there is; you're breakin' your heart 
since ve lost the smile of A<rirv Gallag^her." 

" * What a coniurer ve are ! ' siz Jiuiinv. 

" ' It's truth I'ui tellin',' siz the other, *for I can spy 
a tear glistenin' in your eye this minit.' 

*' * Sorrow mattlier, I'll be able to dhry that tear 
when your little fairyship points me out the spot where 
the pot o' goold is hid.' 

" * bhure, if the goolden treasure is hid as ye seem 
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to think it is, Jimmy my man, it's not my fault, but 
your own.' 

" ' 1 (hm't comprehend ye,' siz Jimmy. 

" ' I'll make it ics olear as day t'ye,' siz the brogue- 
meiidiT. ' You had always the name o' beiii' a liaid- 
workin' man, without wan lazy bone in your 
body.' 

" ' Yes, indeed, an' very little I'm the better for it,' 
siz Jimmy. 

" ' You've only yourself to blame, Jimmv Tiranigan. 
Yon Imd the same cliance to better your (ionrlition as 
ould Xed Gallagher, but lie, like a Ren^ible man, atuek 
fnst U> hiu treHHure, while you, a simpletuii, put vours 
into the till of Andy Duffy's shebeen. Every coin 
that yon had to sweat for went to support Diiffv in a 
life of aise, while you liad to live from hand to mouth. 
So myadvieeto you h tlii* : Keep away from I>nff\'s 
shebeen, and you'll never need uiy assisuinct; to liurit 
up buried treasures.' 

" ' Advice is chape,' aiz Jimmy, ' but you're ui , prea- 
ner lilt ye fill uiy pockets wid goold.' 

" ' It would be asier to fill a sieve with wathev,' siz 
tbe clurieaun. 

" • Ye've too much chat,' siz Jimmy. ' Be quick an' 
■how nie where to eearcli for the crock of yellow 
boy*.' 

" • Ye might as well search for your frramlmollier's 
nee*IIe in a bottle o' straw,' siz the cliiricaiiii, 
, " ' Will ye do ID* I bid ye f ' siz Jinmiy. 

'* ' IjiVB loose mv neck,' siz the other. 
I " ' I'll not libi-rale yo till ye toll me where the treas- 
ure is-' 

" 'Very well,' siz the schamer; ' then Tin 
ner for lite.' 

" ' Don't provoke me. yo thieviu' midge,' siz Jimmy, 
losin' Ids timper. 
■ ^ - Ve U«MU'V9 credit for yer per«ar6siuioe,' da the 
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cluricaun, * so I'll make a prosperous man o^ ye. D'y© 
see that big-, square stone covered wid weeds over there, 
at the back o' the dhry well ? ' 

" * I do, of coorse,' siz Jimmy. 

*' ' Well, that stone is loose, so do you go over an' 
just stoop down an' lift up wan end of it, an' I'll wager 
any money you'll be surprised. Go on, I tell ye. 
This is exactly the time to uncover it, for I see the 
.moonbeams through the broken walls beginnin' to 
shine on the lake beyant' Well, sir, wid that Jimmy 
goes over to the square stone and bends down with- 
out dhraniin' of any decaite, when, Whoo! the little 
rapparee slips through his fingers like a fly an' let out 
a roar of a laugh that shook the owld walls of Castle 
Coonagh. 

^^ Poor Jimmy niver got such a takin' in in all his bom 
days before. Just as fortune held out her fist'to him, 
away she flew, as she very often does, the decaiver 
lavin' him in the lurch as poor and helpless as 
ever. 

'' On his way out of the castle he began to pondher 
on tlie advice he got. 

'^ ^ What (lid the cluricaun mane about me puttin' 
my treasure into Andy Duffy's till!' siz he to him- 
self 

*' Bc^gannies, sir, the upshot was, he couldn't banish 
them words from his mind, they got rooted there so 
firmly. An' soon after the harem-scarem, poteen-lov- 
in', jovial Jimmy Brannigan changed into a quiet, 
sober, discu'eet, steady-goin' man, an' in the course of 
three years there wasn't a more thrivin' farmer in the 
parish. 

*' And it's only a short time ago since he got owld 
Galhiglier's consint to marry the beautiful Aggy. 
And why ? Because he had a bifjfffer account in the 
Munsther Bank than his father-in-law. Still, he is not 
ashamed to tell ye it's the little fairy brogue-mender 



e lias to tliank fi>r his rise in the world, for If lie 

iiln'l folly liii* ttdvice an' keep elear o' Duffy's slie- 

■n. Iie'd be as poor tins blessed niinit as wlien lie 

t net out for Castle Cooiiagh to ketch the cluii- 
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A Banshft i)oeler went out one day 

On duty an' path roll in', 0; 
He met a jiifojit upon the wav. 

Who soenii'd to ho a sthrollin', 0. 
Bayonet fixed, lie sallied forth, 

An«l cau^fhthim by the weazand, 0, 
An' thundered out an oath that he 

Would ^^end him to New Zealand, 0. 

— Old Irish Song. 

TTLTITOUGII Mm Imve lioard and read talos of 
iii)jrlit.y heroes, ancient and niod<Mn, alM»ut love, 
murder, war, slii|)\vrecks and wliat imt, 111 go 
bsiil, sir, you haven't listened to a tale nf a goat very 
often. 

And tliat'rt the sum and snhstanetf of the* aiurdote I 
am }r<>injf to try your ])atitMu*e with* WImmi we lived 
at the foot of the Kilworth Mountains we had a little 
goat in the family. Her nami^ w;is Jinnic, and a 
friskier little <*reature of an animal never lived than 
the same Jiunie. Indeed, she was th(» verv life o' the 
house, so much so, in fart, that the (diildreu were 
spoilt with her; (»r, to speak propeily, I Ixdieve it was 
she that was spoilt hv the (diildr(*n. 

In troth, little Jinnie was n tri^asnre, and repaid me 
tenffdd for whatever hit o' trouble I had in the rearing 
of her, for there wasn't a day jiassed over our head 
that we couldn't calculate on at least two quarts o' 
fresh goat's milk. 
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At niglit, before we went to bed, we were in the 
habit of tying her to a tree in a small orchard at the 
back o' the house. We left the tether long enough, so 
that slie might liave all the fling we thought was 
necessary, and then at daybreak, when we'd release 
her, away she would leap over the orchard wall, and 
off she'd go foraging for herself, and as there is no 
lack of vegetation around Kilworth, being as fertile a 
spot as )'ou'd find in the County o' Cork, Jinnie never 
went hungry. 

JShe got her little pickings sometimes along the 
green hedges and the clover fields, and sometimes 
sIkmI wander through the Beecli grove, and very often 
sh(*'d make lierself at home on a little shabby patch 
that joined the constabulary barracks. It didn't matter 
a straw to Jinnie, so long as she wasn't seen by the 
peelers, for she was as cute as a fox in that respect, 
and at the h^ast sign of danger she'd turn to the right 
about, and off slie'd be with the speed of a race horse. 

Tlioui^h she was |)layfnl as a kitten, she had her 
teniiier, too. Slie wouldn't let the children go too far 
witli thrir tricks ; troth, many's the |)ucking she gave 
little Jenv when lie wcuild be ])laguing her too much, 
tliough wljcn she meant mischief we could always tell 
1)V lier antics, for she would rear up on her hind legs, 
eh*vat(» li(*rtore-t'e(*t, sliakeher head, point her horns, and 
look (hiLTtr^'i's at h(»r torni(*ntors. That was the goat's 
(lanjjfer si^^nal, wliicli was as much as to say: "The 
soonci* yon stop your tiicks and double the distance 
betweiMi lis, tlie less sore bones you ll have, my jewels," 
and tlie cliil(h(Mi were never slow at taking the hint, 
eitlier, for ofi' tiu^y would scamper, pell-mell, as if a 
ii^reat mad bull was ai'ter them. 

It was dinin"" the famous A'ear of "67," when the 
OovennucMit was so greatly alarmed about the mys- 
terious uiovements of the Fenians, that Jinnie made 
herself more conspicuous than usual, for, though only a 
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wt, she played at that troublesome time wlmt was 

luiigtic En be it iiiMsr proinintiiit purl. Tlie CnrffW act, 

yim uiay reiiiiMiiber, was in vogue then, iir tiiiii'liiil law 

il iH liHiiur known, wiiii-li nieniit tliat ever> iloor 

lould be uliised, and no deucnt man, woman, or cliltd 

should it|i{)eui' abi'uad after siuiset under pain of arrest 

and imprisonment. Kovv yon may be sure that siicli 

law Wiis very cniel and inconvenient fur a great 

ny lioinint people ; it wan doubly so to our family, 

T my husbnnd at the time kept a little jr|-ocery shop ; 

We had H license to »ell porter a» well, but while tite 

maitial law hung over the country like a bi<^ dark 

clotid wc dan-n't sell even a halt' ounm o' tobiicco 

icr the sun weut down behind tlie Kilworih Moun- 

linit. 

The whole country at the time was hontiycombed 

ilh Kriiij-h soldiers, and reports would be otren il\ ing 

■tit, telling how tlie KeniaiiH had surrounded and 

ladc u seizure of arms in such and sui-h a coimtabu- 

ban-Hck^ leading the peelers with nothing hut 

leir bare uniform. And, troth, I Tised to be delighted 

Iwii I'd hear such good news, fur I believe otie half 

the peelers in Ireland are more bitter to their own 

antrymen than the red-coated foreigners, lint be 

lilt Hit it may, inir trade waa nearly mined bi-tween 

'iilury and eonsiabnlnry, and dear kiniws winit else. 

In the police burrneks, which wasn't a stone's throw 

from lis, thei*« was a sergeant in charge named 

Ickets, wiio had his evil eye nn our place tor a long 

Suie, and all because we svnipathizeil with the patriots 

id would willingly shed our blood for tlie siike o' the 

Icirion* old cause. Knr that very reiisoii he tried all 

could to get ft chttnce to revoke <nir licenst', Itut we 

!Ter committed om-selveA so far as to put it in his 

iwor to do so. lie would even send some of his 

men, after the hour allowed by law lo keeji open, and g 

they would pceteud to bu tipsy and try luid cpi 
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through the key-hole to let them in, but we were wily 
enough for tliem, for we knew all they wanted was a 
chance to sell the pass on us to the sergeant. And 
another thing : the same gentleman had a strong hatred 
against Jinnie for wandering near the baiTacks, and 
because slie would always give him the slip when he 
would attempt to catch her. He vowed heM be even 
with us, and as he could see our house from the bar- 
rack-windows, he never had his eye off it. 

But one night he got a grip on us at last, as he 
thought. It was in this way: on the very day before, 
tliere was a report sent in to Kilworth, that in a cer- 
ti\\u village the Fenians had made a raid on the con- 
stabulary barracks and seized upon every gun and 
i)ay()net, leaving the peelers powerless. Well, when 
the news of the seizure reached Kilworth, the sergeant 
and his men were uneasy in their minds for the whole 
of that day. I believe the striking of a match would 
have been enough to send them flying away in fear 
like a flock of crows. Every caution was used — re-en- 
forceuKMits were broug-ht — till the barracks was as 
well protected against assault as Dublin Castle. 

The hall was filled with peelers armed from top to 
toe ; each side of the stair-case was strongly guai'ded. 
In the yard, at the back of the barrncks, was another 
of the Royal Irish, acting as sentinel, with the strictest 
orders to give the alarm even if he heard a mouse 
stirring. While the peelers were in dread the people 
o' the village were tickled to death, laughing in their 
sleeve at the groundless fears of each uniformed Cor- 
bogue. So when nightfall arrived the barracks were 
securely locked, and each peeler commanded by the 
sergeant to stand firndy at his post and not to budge 
an inch until he himself should give the word. It was 
a fine, warm night; indeed, I can never forget it. Of 
course, there wasn^t a peeler to be seen abroad that 
night, as they were all on duty inside the barracks ; 
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80 you may be sure some of the lively boya took ad- 
vantage of their absence and enjoyed theniselves to 
their heart's content, in spite of the martial law. 

Well, sir, ju8t about 12 o'clock that same night a 
knock was heard at the front door of the constabulary 
barracks. At the sound of it. the sentry who was on 
{TUard at the back door turned as white as a sheet and 
trenibied like an aspen leaf. In he rushed tliroiigh the 
'lall, half dead with fear. " Sergeant," says he, out 
if breath. " Well, what's upf " says the sergeant, in 
^frigbl«ned whisper. " I'm afeerd 'tis all up with us," 
lavs the other, " for the barracks is surrounded." 
' D'ye .tell me so ? " says the sergeant, shaking from 
pcad to feel. " Now, men," says he, " look to your 
An' remember, 'tis the Fanians you have to 
mpe with. So keep a cool bead every man o' ye, or 
Ethey won't lave one of us alive." After that a body 
might hear a pin drop, everytliing was so solemn and 
silent, when all of a sudden a second knock came to 
tlie liali door, 

"Whisht," says the sergeant, "d'ye hear that! 

Don't let one o' ye open your mouths as you value 

your lives." Stillness reigned in the hall once more. 

At last the sergeant pbirked up suflicieiit courage to 

itoop down and put his lips to tlie keyhole. " Who's 

-there T " (!Jty« he in a voice that wasn't loud enough to 

■irake a weasel. After gelling no answer he straight- 

■Bied liiniself and began nmltering ahout soniotbing, 

'when bis nerves were suddenly shocked by hearing a 

third knock at the door. After thinking for awhile ne 

turned unbe peclfra and savs: " Boys, 'ris a desper- 

atii veniure, bul I'll do it, U mav be death to some of 

na, but as publi<- funciioniines an' loyal Huhj*>ct8 we 

limi«t fulfil (Uir jdory, no matter what the risk may be. 

Dpfn the door mi' nijiki- it S!ir\e rnc »* n whit-ld : for I'll 

't*Mi niystdf in a^iiii ihtt wall with It, and howld fust 

• it; ^r, you know, 'twould only demoralizd yez if 
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you allowed your lader to be kilt at the Openm^ o* the 
fray. So now, when I open the hall door, do you all 
o* ye fire away that rainit, an' give these Fenian Rap- 
parees the benefit o' your guns. Riddle them ; don't 
spare one o' them." 

The next moment the hall door was opened and out 
rushed the peelers over the threshold and each man 
with his finger on the trigger of his rifle. 'Twas a 
bright starlight night. One could see every tree and 
stone and stream and ditch as clear as day, but there 
wasn't a single Fenian to be seen, high or low. In- 
stead of the Fenians, however, what should catch the 
eye of the armed peelers, but my bold littte- Jinnie, 
picking and munching away as unconcerned as you 
please on a little bit of a gi*een patch not far from the 
door of the barrack. 

They could see tln-ough it all then — that it was the 
tips of tlie goat's horns that gave the three mysterious 
knocks at the door. They gave chase to her, but they 
might as well try to catch a sky-rocket or a flash of 
lightning. Well, if ever there was a raging madman 
when the false alarm was discovered, that man was the 
sergeant. He cursed like a trooper, an' vowed ven- 
geance on myself an' the goat, an' threatened to pro- 
secute us. He kept his word, too, for after a few days 
I was summoned to put in an appearance at the Petty 
Sessions Court. 

And the sitting magistrate that day, who was an old, 
retired colonel, happened to be the mirest and kindest- 
hearted man on the bench. 

''Well, sergeant," says he, ''what's your charge 
against Mrs. O'Brien ? " 

" I've no charge in particular against the woman, 
your worship," says the sergeant. 

" Indeed ! " says the judge. Explain yourself.** 

" My charge is not against Mrs. O'Brien at all, your 
Honor, but her goat." " Oh, ho," says the magistratei 
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l«ith a smilo, " The peelev and tlie goat, eh I I thought 
that was ancient history by this time," saye lie, alhid- 
ing to the oki song of tlitit name. "Well, what haa 
lira. O'Bfien's goat been doing?/' " She's an annoy- 

I mncc, vour worship," eays tlie sergeant. " Speak to the 

■ point, sir. What waa the goat'a offense?" says the 
I magistrate. " She's a nuisance, sir," says the sergeant. 
I" III regard to that," says the magistrate, "I think it 
lis a toss up between you and the defendant ; but whei-e 
lis she i Why is the goat not here to defend herself?" 

■ Willi that, tlie whole court were splitting their sides 
llaugliiiig at the sergeant's expense. Tlie rogue, you 

lee, was afraid to speak the truth, for fear of makin' a 

laughing slock of himself and his men, but I up and 

Itold the magistrate the whole history of the false alarm 

Ifrom beginning to end, and the consequence was tiiat 

l^tlie case was dismissed. 

Tlio sergeant and the rest of the village constabulary' 
Iwere ridiruled for tlieir cowardice in mistaking Jennie 
1^ tlie Fenians. After that the goat's reputation spread 
■Jar and near, till it reached the city of Cork itself, but 
ptlie poor little creature didn't long survive her celebri- 
ty- One night as usual we tied her to a tree in the or- 
clianl, but her tether happened to be a Httlt! bit too 
long, so, in leaping on top of the wall during night, she 
must have overreached herself, for we found lier the 
next nioniiiig'cohl and stark, dangling from tlie end of 
llie itipe agiunst the outside of the orchard wall. 

Indeed, that waa a sorrowful day for me, fur I don't 
believe I could cry more bitterly over tlie loss of one 
of my own cliihlren than 1 did over the remains of poor 
Llittle Jinnle, the goat. 
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iT IS Christmas eve — the night is cold and clear. 
The moonbeams dance fantastically upon the 
frozen snow. Near the foot of the hill adjacent 
to the town of Macroom, in the County Cork, stood 
nn old-fashioned cottage, toward which an aged, white- 
liaired man, apparently a mendicant, is wending his 
way. At short intervals he stops suddenly, gazing for 
an instant over the hedge side, where the moon is 
i^hining through the leafless, snow-covered trees; 
advancing a few paces, he stops once more before a 
ruined tower, fast crumbling to decay. 

" God bless the dear old land-marks," he murmured ; 
** many and many a time have I stood beside you in 
my dreams, when the great ocean rolled between us ; 
at last, like the load-stone that attracts the needle, you 
have brought the wanderer back. O sweet Inisfail, 
the smallest blade of grass that grows in your green 
<l(»lls is a million times more precious to me than all 
the wealth and grandeur I have seen on foreign 
.si lores." 

Having reached the cottage already alluded to, he 
>v;is met at the door by a tall, well-built, venerable- 
looking man. 

** God save all here," said the traveller, as he crossed 
the threshold. 

** The same to you, good man," was the reply ; 
'* bat you look faded and cowld. Sit down and warm 
yourself." 

S68 
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"Can vou ^ve me slieller fur i\ short time ? " asked 
the Dtvatiger. 

"I can, or for a long time, if you need it — though 
nnt very long^i now I come to remember, for in a few 
weeks I wnti't be able to call tliis house my own. 
Imi't that the triitli, Mary ?" he added, looking at his 
wife, who sat busily plying her needle near a bright 
turf- fire. 

'It is, indeed, the bitter truth; may God in His 
I mercy protect us," said his wife. 
I *' And how long have you lived in this cozy 
' cottage 1 " asked the sti-anger. 

"Fifty yeai-B, sir. Illy fntlier built it I married 
the good wife you see beside me in it, I reared a 
big family in it, but tliey're scattered far away from 
lis, in distant countries. Some of them, I'm afeerd, 
I'll never see again. Our oldest boy I've not heard 
from ill ten years. He was sent into penal servitude 
for the part he took in the 'rising' of '67." 

" What is his name? " 

" Kedmorid O'Hara," answered the old man; "but 
in troth, if I go ou in this way, I'll be disgracing the 
nroad owld name of our family. Forgive me, air, 
out on this good Christmas eve my mind is wandering, 
or I would have given you the tend miUe failthe before 
tliis; here, sir," lie continued, as he produced a jug 
and gla«s; "a ta«te o' this will add new life to you. 
It's fine, strong punch. It's not often we take it, 
except on festivals like this. Drink it ofT, sir, 'twill 
sarve to i)as8 ilie time over, while the good woman 
prepares the supper." 

" Here's wishing yo both a merry Christmas," said 
the traveller. 

*' I am sorry we can't offer you the luxuries that we 
could once afford," said tlio host, " but it is useless 
to fret over spilt milk. Here, take a whiff o' this 
OwM dhudeen, 'twill help to buulsh sad thouo;hta," 
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" Before I light my pipe," said the stranger, ** I wish 

J TOM would tell me why it is you will be compelled to 
eave this cottage in a few weeks I " 

" The answer is simple," replied his host. ** I am 
only a small farmer, and cannot aflFbrd to pay Lord 
Leech the heavy taxes that is yearl)^ imposed on my 
own time and money, without a haporth of help from 
his lordship. That's the whole of it in a nut-shell. 
So, because I refused to be rack-rented by owld Leech, 
he sent his bailiff over here yesterday to serve me 
with a writ" 

" And so you are to be evicted ? " said the stranger, 
lighting his pipe. 

** That's it, exactly," replied the host. 

" Not if I can save you," said the stranger. 

" Saltpeter couldn't save us." 

" There is something more potent than saltpeter." 
/' Maybe ye mane dynamite," said his host. 

*** What I have reference to is more powerful even 
than dynamite," replied the traveller, ^* although it is 
not so noisy." 

** Quicksilver is mighty powerful, I'm towld. 
Would it be that you mane ? " 

*' No, sir," said the traveller. ^' What I allude to is 
the power of gold ! " 

*^ In truth, you're right there. Goold often works 
wonders, but it is as difficult to get howld of goold in 
these times, as it is to ketch a leprechjuin." 

During the foregoing the farnjei^'s wife had pre- 
pared a supper which the traveller seemed to relish 
with a zest that betokened a keen appetite. Having 
finished his meal, he relit his pipe, drew his chair 
near the fire, and became more communicntive. 

^^ You spake with a foreign accent, sir," said the 
farmer, ^* but for all that you ai)pear to be a man with 
a power o' knowledge in your head, and no wonder, 
for if I may judge by the whiteness of your hair and 
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beani, T would say that tlie snow of at laste seventy 
wint(^i-« iiail passed over your head. Am I far from 
the mark, sir? " 

" You are, indeed, a long way off, sir," said the 
traveller; "for, nhhovigh my beard is white, and my 
body seems bent with the weight of years, I would 
wager n thousand pounds to a brass farthing that you 
are a far older man than I am." 

"Whv, I am only sixty," said the fanner. "How- 
ever, I'll not dispute the difference of our ages. You 
seem to be a conversable man, and I'm proud o' your 
com|Hiny ; if ynu like to sleep under this roof to-night, 
ymi are licnrtily welkim, and we'll spend a pleasant 
Clirictmas day together; will that be agreeable to you, 
■irl" 

"You are too kind, sir," said the stranger. " But I 
accept the invitation, and hope you will never regret 
the confidence you have placed in me." 

"Of course, said the fanner, "you'll have to take 
pot luck with us ; we have no dainties to offer you ; 
but there was a time when a prince couldn't find fault 
with oui' table on a Christmas Day, when we could 
unread before you turkey, geese, ham, lamb, and 
nlmoitt every delicacy under llie blessed sun ; but them 
times have piwsed away like the snow that fell last 
year, but such as we have you are as welcome to as 
if the house was your own." 

"God bless you and your good wife, sir, for thtt 
cordial welcome you have given to the poor stranger. 
It remiiidx me of the gay old times when I was a happy 
boy under the roof-treo of my parents, when we lovM 
to |Mi8» the Christmas-eve by the cheerful fireside, sing- 
ing (he old songs of our perset-uted land, and listening 
to the ghost Bton'es and fairy tales until the hour ar- 
rive<l to attend the midnight masH. Oh, those times t 
ihoae grand old times will never come again. I grew 
op to manhood and was tlie pride of the family. I 
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built castles in the air with my compatriots for the 
future happiness of our green sea-girt ishtnd, but every 
hope dissolved like bubbles into nothingness. In an 
evil hour I was caught with my pike while attending 
a moonlight drjll in the mountain gap. A mock trial 
took place, and a packed jury found me guilty of 
high-treason. I was loaded with chains and hurried 
off in a convict ship to Western Australia, the penal 
colony of Great Britain, to Freemantle Prison, that 
plague-spot of the world, from which few that are sent 
in irons ever return to tell their sufferings to the civil- 
ized world. From the day of my arrival in the con- 
vict ship until the day of my escape, my life, whether 
I toiled in the quarries, or with trie road parties, was 
one of continual torture. I had to share the same fate 
as the thief and the murderer ; but I must be brief, for 
it would fill a large volume were I to relate every 
detail up to the date of my escape from Freemantle 
Prison. After many perils I was received with open 
arms in the land of the stars and stripes by my ex- 
patriated countrymen. From the moment 1 touched 
the hospitable shores of America, good fortune seemed 
to follow me. I was successful in every undertaking. 
I soon amassed great wealth. You would scarcely 
imagine me, as I appear at present in these tattered 
garments, to be a rich man, but, to prove the truth of 
my assertion, here is a chamois leather-bag containing 
a thousand sovereigns. Take it. Keep it It is 
yours. I present it to you as a Christmas box.*^ 

" A bag full of sovereigns," cried the farmer) as he 
scrutinized and jingled a few of the golden ox)ins. 
" Oh, sir, you must be one o' the good fairies in dis- 
guise." 

" If this happened in America," said the stranger, 
" you would, undoubtedly, call me Santa Claus." 

" Whoever you are," cried the farmer's wife, ** you 
must be something not natural to be tantalizing poor 
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peti(il« willi rlie aiglit of a heap o' gold like tliiit ; you 
niu»t bo an aiiparition or a liobgnbliii." 

" I give yiiii iiiv word, I jmi iicitlier {jliost nor liob- 
goblin, but rt-iii nctiii iiiid blood," said the str^in^er, 
tlirowing olT Ills wbito wi^ and beard, and titaiidirig 
erett at inn full lieigliE, wliicli was fully six feVt. 
"Now, exartiiiiu my k-nuirea well, mid tell me if ibey 
bwir any resemblance to Kediuond O'liara, your con- 
vict non I " 

"Oil! Hedniond ! our own (/ra bawn ! " exclaimed 
bis fallier and miitliev Biuiultaiieonsly. "Yes, it is," 
snid the mother, carestiin}^ hnn, " he ha8 the t>ai)ie au- 
buru hair." 

** And the same pioiid liglit in his njanly blue 
eyes." cried liiw father, gra(i|)ing his son's Imnd^. "Oh 
Rbdiiiimd, HL-dnuHid, this »iiddeii joy itj almost more 
Uiao we can bear." 

"Now, spiire nie this hngginfj, and kissing, and 
hand-Khukiiig," cried their son, " if you don't wit-h to 
kill me with too much kindness; listen to reason, 
oomiiion sense, and truili. You can bnih snap your 
fin^^rft at Iji>rd Leech to-morrow. We'll Inive our 
own home, our own land, and our own ijistle as well 
RH hilt lordship. And to-moirow we'll lill the table 
witli turkey, geetie, lamb, ham, and every bixniy in 
aeiiMiii and out of st^ason that money C4tn jturcliase. 
In short, my dear father and mother, it won't be your 
own l{e<lmond's fault, if you d«in't. «ay it is the mer- 
riest Chriatmna Day you ever enjnycd." 
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Silent go and harmless come, 

FairioB of the stream — 
Ye who love the winter gloom. 

Or the guy moon-beam. 

— Gerald OriffiTU 

may smile, and indeed 'tia no wonder, for I 
[ have often Iiad to laugh niyself, but as sure as 
I'm Bittin' beside this liob, you'll hear many a 
sreniurkable story about the seal than I'm goin' to 
tell ye. It is) no uncommon thing along tlie coast o' 
Mayo an' Donegal to hear owld residenthens spake o' 
how the seal conies up from its home in the ocean at 

, nnrtin times, changin' itself info human form to sport 
nboat and divart on dhry land, an' then go back to its 
natural slinpe wliin ita frolic u over. 

^ Some Ray it wears what's called a diving-cap, wliich 
it takes oft after lavin' the water, an' while tlie cjin la 
off it looks like any other Hvin' mortal ; an' I'm towld if 
nny man, woman, or child happens to pick up the cap 
unueknownut lo llio kchI, an' hide it or keen it, the seal 
will he forced to remain on dhry land until llie diving- 
cnp is found or returned. It Iiappened on one fiuu 
warm bikimuui'o cvl-tuii' that a native o' this same 
parish, one Aiidv Caltagliaii, went down oiter siiupur 
to the watlier siJe to enjoy the fresh, cool breeze frnm 

. fbe Ailantic, when all of a sudden, what did he Bpy 

[ bat a lovely, sunny-faced child, dressed in a green t' 
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gown an* a rich scarlet cloak an' hood ! an' with 
yellow ringlets an' lily white face she looked for 
the world Tike a picture. 

She stood on a bunch of say weed, admirin' hersell 

f>eepin' into the water, which sarved as a lookin'-gl 
ittle thinkin' that Andy Callaglian was so near; 
while she was tidivatin' herself, what should Andy 
beside his feet but a little silver- colored diving-c 
for 'tis often he heerd tell o' them, but never had 
luck to see wan before. 

" If I can only get howld of it," siz he to hims 
** I'm a njed man for life." 

With that, sir, he whi()s up the divinor-cap an' si 
it into the pocket of his frieze coat.. An' 'twas then 
heard tlie soft, sweet, low, wailin' voice o' the li 
colleen — a voice so full o' sorrow that it toucl 
Andy's heart. 

" Here's a pilloloo," siz he. ^* As sure as I'm cal 
Andy, it's a seal that's turned into a purty little fai 
child.. An' this is its cap I have in my coat-pocke 

" Oh, what will I do at all ? " siz the little maidi 
cryin' as if her heart would break. *^ Where will I 
or what will become o' me I Oh, why did I lave i 
father's palace ? " 

" Troth, I must have been born under a lucky a 
after all," siz Andy, '*an' if I can only coax this li^ 
creature to come with me, what a comely conipan 
she'll make for my darlin' daughter, Shelah ! " ^ 
she was 9^ beauty in airnest, decked out with rii 
an' precious gems, and her bright scarlet cloak diu^ 
round her neck with a golden string; faix, 'twas lil 
wondher that poor Andy Callaghan thought himsel: 
lucky man. Still, the briny tears kep' rowlin' do 
her cheeks as she looked around and could see 
sign o' the silver-colored diving-cap. 

Andy knew well enough what the fairy child v 
cryin' K)r, but he was detarmined to stick to the divi 
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csip air see what luck 'twouKl brintr fo his rtunilx . 

tiir. ill troth, the times went hanl iMiou«rh wiih Iniu ; 

u Imt with t'ailiii' crops and heavy ivnt, it wns hnirly 

froiii hand to mouth, althoutrh ho workt'd hito iin* 

r-.-irlv. mill or shine, from Mond.'tv inoinitr to Satiinhiv 

li'Oir. but as I said, the fairv rhihl wiis crx in* iiimI 

Mciiiiiir i»ver the h>ss o' ttie rap. At. lii.st .Vndy tnrk 

:«i*v Mil rhi- creature, an' went ovi-r to uhrn* mIio wiim, 

if«l til stioihe her. 

h ' Miiir purty eyes, acnslilii, an* coiim> honin to 
.*:\ r. liii. an* I'll find ye a phiy-iiiat(% ;iii* w;iii von*ll 
Ik-. ?iir it's inv own httle danj'hter Shi'l;di I iiuiim', m 
••• fc • II ;i:M»jir \oiirr>wn atrft." 

A:-r *• '.ikin' kindlv to her the favlnn-?* o' fli*t cliihl 

• ill iiiiTf-. tor .shf- ir^v Aiidv a kw***;! •»mih', 

• 'fK ■{ :*-^ hri:^ht a> a .**niihani^;, 

■•!*."" \ "iir riiiiiie Andv Ciilhiylifiri f " -1/ .hIi", Ap>ikiri' 

:-»r rlir- ti-'^r ti:riM. jis nanirHl fi.-. I'm -pakiri' to yon ri/iw 

•'I: L*. "V iirrlKT Mav hu-jh." .-^iz Ari'iv: •■ r>iif li/iw 

y..M ■•I.':.-. J,, hii'-i- LC s<i p'ir. ii:jori ■. o^r r>">j-jr.jt*j| li|;< 

"LM., siirre".-* ri'-rhiri'j* -•r;ir./«^r ir* f.i^.r. .V^!'.^'■.r ^'.aI 
Wi-^in." '•iz r...r f.»!ry •.■ii!--;. ■ ['-vi...- •..-/: T ff.:,.*\ 

MiifMi iilvi/i'-i'.a.j ! "' ^i.i .\..".'l ■■ ■■''•'■ *' 

c^K:.!? ..i-r'.'»i "virii r.itr, i. ' .- •- * -. .. .' ..*^. 

"i-r*. An«i". r y\..' ■♦■.: «». «- * •. ^'i' •■ f '•.- 
WW" -i. ',.t* v:ir;ier \\\ a- ..:"H>v-.: ., ■ ... ;: •, . . « ..■ ;-■ 

tt^Til _iitr "viiD iier :ar:ii-:- v im. 

■* 5- -4 ':ie itinvr >f i.* «*>'»; "t ■ • ' '!■■ •'•; 
"Ikincr/' -w"-* .'..^'t ' ' i' ''■ '-' ' '•■■ ■ •* ■ '• ^ 
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" Have you many kings where you come from I ** 
sizrAndy. 

" Each tribe has its own monarch." 

" Then you're not a republican child?" siz Andy, 
fur Andy was very inquisitive. 

The fairy only smiled at him for his want o' knowl- 
edge. But for all that Andy was cuter than she gev 
him credit for. '* Well," siz he, *' wondei-s will never 
cease after this. It's litttle 1 ever dreamed that I'd live 
to see the day when I'd be howldin' convarse with the 
lovely daughter of an ocean-king — but I'm afeard, dar- 
ling, you'll find my cabin but a poor exchange for your 
father's royal palace, but dickins a matter if 'tis agree- 
able to your purty self You're heartily welkim to 
come in an' take pot-luck." 

*^ What d'ye mane by pot-luck ? " siz the child. 

'* It signifies," siz Andy, " that while you're under 
my roof you're at liberty to make the house your own 
an' to take the best o' whatever is goin', without axin' 
lave or standin' upon tlie laste ceremony whatever. 
What's yonr answer, machree ? Is it a bargain ? Will 
you come ? " 

"With pleasure," siz the cliild; "I'm ready to 
follow you at once, for I'm very anxious to become 
acquainted with your daughter Shelali." 

And away Andy trudged for his cabhi, as proud as 
Punch wlien lie thought o' the honor he had in lad- 
ing a king's daugliter across the threshold o' his 
little domicile. I needn't tell you that his family wor 
surprised first, and delighted after, when they found 
tlieniselves on spakin' terms with a sprig o' royalty. 
They wor distant and over-polite at first, but the fairy 
child was a rale little lady, an' soon made them feel at 
aise after puttin' tliem on an aquil futtin' with herself, 
for there was no Frenchified airs about her, no low, 
upstart pride; everything she said an' done kern us 
natural as the breath she drew. 
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Stielnli Cnllaghfin and the fuirv cliild became bosom 
friends at once. Tliey'd ranibfe tof^ether across tlie 
meadows, along tlie Imdges, pickiiT the wihi flowers, 
or up the steep mountain side, or down by the rocky 
say-shore. Tliey'd help aich other diggin' in the 
fpinlen, or doin' the lionse work, or milkin' tlie cows; 
but wherever }'oii would »ee wan, yuii might be sure 
the other wasn't for off — tliey wor like twins. The 
finit thing Andy did when tie brought her home timt 
iiighl, and med her known to his family, wns to slip 
out to the cabbage garden nt the back of Ins sheelin", 
where he mounted a lillle step-ladder that was agin' 
the wall, and climbs to the roof, an' what does lie 
do but takes the divin' cap from his pocket and hides 
h between the thatch, close behind the chiuiley I 

"She'll never find it now, barrin' she's a witch 
iniirelv," six Andy to himself 

Well, sir, would you believe it, for three long years 
the Onlhighan faniily wor as happy as any family 
under the sun. Two more faithful an' lovin' com- 
panions never brathed than Shelah and the fairy 
child. Andy's patch o' land never thrived so well be- 
fore. The hiirv chili! turned her gems an' jewels into 
ready cash, anil helped to start the Calhighans on the 
high-road of fortune. 

At hist, one fine mornin', Andy was compelled t4> 
nllend the fair o' (^istlebar along with his wife, while 
Shehih with the fairy cliihl was to remain at home; 
but just as Andy and the wife wor geltin' into the car, 
a note was chipped inio his hand, sent by a firnt 
c«HKin o' the wife, wan o' the Dalys o' Castlebar, 
axiii' Mrs. C'allaghan U> hrinjf her daughter, S)i»lah, 
jilmig with her. sayin' she'd like to see hpr, as it was 
nearly three years before that since she last set eyes 
oit her, nn' that she had a nice holiday gift waitin' for 
her. Wlien Shelah heard this, the tears came to her 
eyes, for she never Uked to be away from her com- 
panion. 
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^* Don't cry, Shelali, dear,'' siz the fairy child ; " I'll 
look after the house wliile you're away ; I'll keep niy- 
Helf 80 busy that I wou't feel the timepassin' till you're 
hack again." 

At last the Callaghans drove off in their car for 
(.'astlebar. An' when the fairy child was left alone, 
Khe wasn't idle- She scoured and polished everything 
that needed it, kindled a turf-fire, had the kettle 
boilin', sanded the floor ; in fact, she had the place as 
bright as a new pin. 

Then she spied a small bit of a hole in the roof, tliat 
let in the rain, so she thought she'd go an' stop it 
while she had the chance, an' out she goes into the 
garden, and after finding a wisp o' straw, she climbed 
the step-ladder, an' while she was gropin' about the 
thatch, what d'ye think she found but her own divin' 
cap! 

When she got howld o' that, she was a changed 
bein' intirely. All thoughts of her own bright home 
in the ocean palace rushed back to her mind once 
more. She could see her father, the king, and all his 
subjects, ready to welkim her back to her native 
place. 

But all the happy days she passed under the roof 
o' the Callaghans wor entirely forgotten, an' flew 
from hor menu>ry as if they'd never happened. And 
before the sun went down that evenin'she disappeared 
from (.allaghan's cabin, an' was never seen again by 
any mortal eyes. The sorrow o' the Callaghans — 
little Shelah above all — when they returned that nijrht 
an' missed the fairy child, was heart-breakin'. The 
first thing Andy did was to climb the step-ladder an' 
wuvh the thatch. 

** Its gone ! Its gone ! " siz he with a mournful 
groan. ''Au'I'm afeerd our good fortune will folly 
It, 

However, they soon got over their grief| an' their 



luck didn't change for the vone, a> Aaiv «_, 

tliitik it would ; evenibing went well vm tliem, bM 
Attdy always inastea tliu the daiitanae t4 liu prat- 
peri ty wu Ltie finding o* die fiide ahrcr-colond divin*- 
cap- 
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She Bun had just gone down behind the Keeper, 
the loftiest mountain in North Tipperary; in 
the same county there is a pleasant valley, not 
far from the thriving Town of TImrles; it is dotted 
here and there with a cabin, a mansion, a crumbling 
tower, an old castle, and a stone bridge. 

On the bridge stood two men smoking their well- 
seasoned pipes, and watching the vagaries of the play- 
ful fish in tlie silvery stream that meandered through 
the peaceful vale. 

Jack Mulcaby, the stoutest of the two, was a shoe- 
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maker, and Uis broad face beamed with good-humor; 
bis conipimioii, Dlimy Hoolaghan, a nailer by occupa- 
tion, was far from prepossessing. 

" Tell me, .Jai:k, wii3 it rale music ye heard ? " 
" Tlie beautifullwst that ever charmed the ear of 
man — but come, Hoolaglmn, my boy, now the sun is 
gone down, we'll go together, and I'll convince you 
that it's truth I'm tellin' you." 

Tliey proceeded up a boreen, crossed a stile, and 
ided iheii' ivay in the directiim of the old castle. 
' There is the spot, Dinny, in the shape of a green 

'And wor yefnghtened, JjickT" said the nailer. 

"What a goni I'd be, to be frightened of sounds 

int'ud do credit to an angel 1 Come quicker, man 

Bive, and I'll wager ye a half o' gallon you'll hear it 

vursvlf, even if you wor as deaf as a post." 

" Maybe it's bewitdiin' us tliey'U be if they ketch us 

prA'iug into their siicrets." 

" I'm afeerd, Ilnnhiglian, j'on'll uiver luive iin nuuce 

Wef sinxe : your liend is nearly as mncli cracked hk your 

Birht bellows; put your best fut foremost, dou't Ici lint 

BtxmI |H"iiphi see ye make such a pilgartic o' youi-self." 

■ ITie Kiars were beginning to twinkle jo^-uusly 

Himughont n deep blue sky; iheiitniosplit-rc was clear 

Hnd cloudless. Suddenlv a soumi of music waa tieard, 

^■usic so h>w and soft, yet so extpiisitely tender and 

Hathetic, that it cast a spell over Jack and Dinny. 

Wit length the music ceaseu. The moon filled the far- 

Kn>toliiug landscape beyond an old windmill, that 

Hverlonked tlio ruined castle, with a melancholy 

Hiigriitnesa. 

H^Onr friends having reached the green ring already 
Hllndod to, they beheld a diminutive figin-c ascending, 
Bl it were, from the centi'e of the circle. The sight 
Hf lliis fantastic object perfectly bewildered the nailer: 
^h WHS a uiieer little man, with a wr^', ro^isli face ; 
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he wore a hat with a triangular brini, trimmed with 
gold lace ; his decrepit body was clotlied in an oddly- 
shaped jerkin of scarlet ; his knee-breeches and stock- 
ings were of the sanae hue ; his feet were encased in a 
neat pair of shoes, with diamond-studded buckles. 

"By all tliat's wonderful, it's a fairy shoe-maker," 
whispered Mulcahy. "Let us folly nim, quick, he's 
niakin' for the castle, look at the cunning little thief; 
run for your life Dinny, if we only ketcTi up to him 
there's a mine o' goold maybe waitin' for the pair of 
us." 

"Goold," echoed the nailer, who bore the reputation 
of being a close-fisted, miserly knave. " If there's 
goold to be got I'm wid ye, wid all the veins o' me 
heart." 

The old castle once belonged to an ancient family, 
great and powerful, but now totally extinguished; a 
few sheep and cattle find an occasional shelter within 
the bare walls of what was once a banquetting room ; 
pigs and poultry may be seen rooting among the earth 
and stones where, at a happier period, ancient lawns 
afforded relaxation to the young, the gay, and the 
light-hearted. In short, the branches of this ancient 
family were doomed to wither one by one, and there 
stands the remnant of their possessions, falling away 
year aftei* year, stone after stone. 

" Powdlier o' war ! " cried Jack, " see my little gin- 
tleman where he is now, look how he climbs the 
castle-wall by the clumps of ivy, as brisk as a monkey; 
he's lookiu' at us. I'll spake up to him. ^ It's a fine 
night, friend.' " 

" It is," answered the dwarf; " if you wish to make 
merry with me in the castle, you are both welcome to 
a sate at my mahogany." 

"Your command is our pleasure," said the nailer. 

"Obey me, and you'll never want gold ; deceive me, 
and you may have cause to rue your action," said tho 
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diminutivo strariffer ns lie descended from the wall. 
** Follow nie ! " lie tlien led his visitors through a low, 
narrow archway of red freestone. 

The moon shed a strong Hood of mellow light, 
which fell in a hroad streuni through tlie roofless ruin, 
•s they ascended a flight of steps. 

■* Hero we are," said the stranger, usliering liis 
pieflts into the banquetting hall. Sit down ; I hope 
you'll feel at home. See, the table is already loaded 
with every delicncy ; but before we dine it is an in- 
varinble rule of mine to shave and shampoo nty gnesttt, 
tluit tliey may present a clean appeaiaiioe at my table ; 
Iiere is a gigantic razor I have for the purpose. 

"Now, gentlemen, say tlie wcn*d. Which of you 

reaily t I think you, my friend, are in the most 

id," said he to the nailer. "Sit still now, and I'll 

'hip off that big beard in no time. There, I told 

yoti ; no Booner said tlian done ; yonr face is as bare 

lu the pnlni of your hand. Wipe yonr face now, and 

take ynir place at the table." 

Mulcaby having undergone the same process, all 

tbree «at down; after the feast, which tliey discussed 

ith a zest that reflected credit on their appetites, the 

.nger addressed them : 

"Gentlemen, before you take your leave, I must 

»ke ynn both a handsome present Belioht, yonder 

nn old vault piled to the ceiling with turf; go each 

lof you and fill your pockets as full as you please, and 

take my word for it, you won't be soiTy when you 

wake up to-morrow morning," 

Jack and I^inny filled their pockets accordingly ; 

ir which they were conducted from ibe castle info 

open air by their polite but eccentric host, who 

ihed tbem good night, good luck, and bright 

_ niiiR. 

■ Tlie moon was rolling over the blue peaks of the 
, apd tlie sound of the neighboring convent 
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bell informed Jack and Dinny that it was niidniglit 
On reacliing the village where they dwelt as next 
door neighbors, tliey separated and retired for the night. 

The next morning both men were up bright and 
early. Their first action was to empty their pockets 
of the turf; but what was their unspeakable astonish- 
ment when they beheld, instead of lumps of turf, large 
nuggets of shining gold. They were both rich men. 
Jack Mulcahy was the happiest man in Ireland. The 
nailer was not quite so jubilant as his companion. 

*' Bad win' to me for an omadhawn," said he to 
Jack ; '* if J knew as much as I do now, I'd have 
filled my caubeen wid the precious turf that turns 
into golden pieces ; begoiTa, I'd like to own the bog 
where this turf grows." 

"Is that your thanks for your good fortune? Troth, 
Dinny, I never knew a miser like you, that didn't sup 
sorrow sooner or later. I wouldn't have such a dried- 
up heart as yours in my body for the wealth of tlie 
universe." 

" Howld your whist, Jack. Sure, no one can have 
too much o' tlie precious metal in these days Answer 
me wan thing, Jack ? " 

"What is it?" 

" Promise me you'll visit the same castle to-night, 
an' we'll take a big sack apiece wid us, and bring 
home the full of it; an' then, hurroo, me boy, for a 
life o' divarshin'. What d'ye say ?" 

"All I have to sa)-," cried Jack, "is, that I'm con- 
tint with enough." 

" Faix, it's aisy to plaze simpletons. Then, I'm not 
contint. Tell me, will you come again to-night after 
sunset?" 

" I'll go with ye, if you're afraid o' your own com- 
pany, an' I don't blame ye, for you couldn't have 
much worse." 

" Will ye take a sack wid yel '^ 
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i''*No, pinny, I'll do no such tiling; I've more 
old now than I iian pmperly innnage." 
**Ha\'e voiir own wav, Jack; if vou won't bring a 
a. I will." ■• • > S 

'* YouVo ft greedy gi-aball, Dinny." 
"An' voii're an lumest gonioliike, Jack; however, 
Dull grow wiser some day." 

HooToglian, Imving cjirefully concealed liis treasure 
I a c^tnier of liia forge, lost no time in swuriiig a 
oodly sized sack in anticipation of another golden 
n-(»t 

Botii men wei* ready at the appointed hour. On 

lir way to the castle tliey heard the same entrancing 

liisic iiisiiing from the green ring. 

They were conducted to the banqnetting hall of 

e cantle by their dwarfish Imst; tliey weie shaved, 

!{itf(), and wined, and invited to approach llie tin'f pile 

and fill their pockets, as on the previous night. Jack 

loade 1 Iiis pocket* and wns contented ; 1 loolaghan load- 

' hilt Hack, his pockets, and IiIh hat, and even then was 

ili»(fiod : he found it somewhat difiiciilt to wear hi« 

laden catibeen, and to make him, if possible, look 

lore ludicrous, hi» liost during tlie process of shaving 

had lefl the crown of hiii bead as bare and sniootli iia a 

child's face. 

Tlie dwarf bade tliem good night, and expressed a 
tpe that each of hia guests iniglit be rewarded ac- 
rding to his deserts. Hoth were higldy elated wlieii 
ley tftached the village. 

They wore up with the lark the next morning. 
' 1 ani as rich as an emperor," cried Jack Mulcahy, 
lie drew nugget after nugget of tlie yellow metal 
from his pocket. " I'll build a big mansion for my 
family, ana I'll help every poor man, woman, and child 
in the parish aa long ns I have the manes to do it I'll 
take a peep in the Icinking-ghisH to see am I myself. 
Yeif lluire's not a faytiire changed ; my liair is od uay^ 
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head as tight as ever it was, and that's more than poor 
Hoolaghan can >say, for the little fairy man scalped 
him entirely, and left him as bare as a bladder o' lard." 

Meanwhile Diimy Hoolaghan was fuming, and danc- 
ing with rage, and would have torn his hair out if he 
had had any to tear ; he passed up and down the forge 
like a wild animal, uttering fearful maledictions against 
sheoges, poochus, leprechauns, and fairy people in gen- 
eral. The golden harvest he had brought home in the 
sack, in his pockets, and his hat, proved to be no metal 
at all, but a species of very indifferent black turf; not 
only that, but his hidden treasure of the previous 
night had undergone the same base transformation. 

** Oil ! the curse o' Cromwell on my greed ! Why 
wasn't I contint when I had enough f Now I'm with- 
out money or manes. Oh, that hop o' my thumb de- 
saver ! not only to schame me out o' the goold, but to 
rob me o' my head o' hair. What'll I do at all, at all! 
I'll have to wear a wig, or I'll be the laughin' stock o' 
the parish ; no wonder I couldn't have better luck after 
my covetousness." 

Jack Mulcahy used every effort to console the de- 
jected nailer. 

*' Don't be cast down, Dinny," said Jack ; ** we went 
to the castle together, and I'll not forget you." 

Mulcaliy kept his promise. The nailer never recov- 
ered his hair. There was always a seat at Jack's fire- 
side for the poor and the stranger. 

Should there happen to be any incredulous reader, 
I can only add that I liave related in substance what 
is chronicled and vouclied for, even to this day, by a 
lineal descendant of Jack Mulcahy, the hero of the 
Golden Turf. 
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" Mjr name is Ijarry I>oolin, 
I'lu a native of the soil. 
If VG wunt a daj'a divuraion, 
I II drive jou ont In stjle. 
My oar is painted red an' green, 
And on tne dixir h star — 
The pride o" Uubliu City 
Ib my Irish jauutin' car." 



-Old Ballad. 

^ARUY Dnolin was a car-driver by occupation. 
H« lived in the smsll village of Bulruddery, 
alioiit fourteen niiles from Dublin. Larry was a 
[liilea*', hrtpjiy-go-Iucky sort of fellow, whose 
hvonlt! maxim was to " trust to luck and take tlie 
irorld eaxy." ThoHe who have never travelled in the 
tSreen Ule run form but a very inadequate idea of the 



Bwil and humor of an liisli 



jary^. 



Lsrry Dnolin, for instance, il you happened to be a 

[HUMen^cr of bis, bad a hundred mellioas of gaining 

your cnnfiilence, yet in such a manner as to render tt 

iipossible for you to subject him to the charge of im- 

tineiice. He could offur advine without appearing 

'o, and even command your movements witli- 

t seeming to interfere in the least with your own 

«-will. It has been remarked that in England and 

Fmnce the postillions bully the traveller out of his 

, but witb Larry Duolin's passengers his simplo 

M to lau^li or coax it out of them. " In troUi, 
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sir," he would say, *^ I know 'tis every farthin' I have 
a right to expect, but jist for the sake o' your own 
dacint reputation, to say nothin' o' mine, another shil- 
lin' wouldn't do ye the laste harm — 'twould prove ye 
wor well plazed with the jaunt an' wished to show like 
a gintleman, as I'm sure ye are, sir, the high regard 
you had for the counthry." 

LaiTy was a very tall, powerful man, but good-temp- 
ered and gentle as a child. It w«s through the liber- 
ality of Malachie O'Brien, a courtly Irish gentleman, 
who resided on his ancesti'al property in Balrnddery, 
that Larry Doolin was enabled to purchase his own 
car. It was about the fifth year after Larry had started 
in business on his own account, that he called one 
morning, as was his custom, upon his. old friend and 
patron, to ascertain what ordera he had for Dublin, for 
Larry had daily commissions from several of the Bal- 
ruddery people, which he always executed, as he said 
himself, with ** promptitude and dispatch." 

It happened to be Christmas Eve, and the next day 
the noble-hearted Malachie O'Brien would have cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary he had spent in the 
house where five generations had preceded him. For 
sometime previous to this, Larry had heard rumors 
from the lips of Mary that the circumstances of the 
O'Briens were chanored for the worse. 

Larry felt the situation keenly indeed. 

*^ I hope it's not true," he would frequently say ; 
" but I'm afeerd it is. What would I be doin' to-day 
if it wasn't for the warm-hearted gintleman, Malachie 
O'Brien ? Maybe it's stone-breakin' I'd be for a bit 
an' sup, instead o' bein' the proprietor of a horse an' 



car." 



On being sent for to the parlor he was much more 
civil than usual. Yet his heart smote him when 
O'Brien placed in his hand a far shorter list than here- 
tofore of the fare that was required. 
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" An' lias it dwindled to tlii«, MIrs Eveleen ! " said 
Ty, ttddresaing O'Biieu's duiigliter, " I'm sure 'tis 
liitle you or your father ever dninied that tlie fine 
owhi family would coute to tliis pass. In the Christ- 
iii»« times not so long iigo it used to tax my car to 
lioM llio stock I'd lie hriuffin' yez from Duuliu, but 
nnn-, fatx, u Htnall-Hized port-mantel would be too big 
i^to carry wliai's on this list." 

^L " You forget, Larry, there's only Kveleen and I 
^Hpw." nlisurvfd O'Hrien. 

^H "Trotli, that's tlirue, sir. Yoiir two noble sons, 

^Bttrmot and tlorninc, I know they're both far away 

^Heytuid the big Atlantic. May Heaven pro.sper them 

^Cnd Mind them back safe and sound to their oivu land." 

About lialf an hour after this interview with tlie 

O'Hrieiia Larry was seated on his jaunting car, as 

bright and jovial as usual, driving along the Dublin 

mail an<l singing snatches of an old ballad, a few lines 

of which, as well as we cim remember, were as 

^^bllows: 

^^M " I've roamed tlio vorld over, from Dnbliu to Dover, 

^^M Bat in ni\ the utmii^ <^niititri(« w)i(>riivi>r I've t)«eii 

^H I ne'er MW an iKlund. on sen or oti dry lani) 

^H Lik« my own little, sweot imtive islHiid ot greim." 

^H He liad not proceeded two miles, however, when he 
^Hkegan to assume a serious air. 

^H " Poctr darlin' Kveleen!" he mused; "I believe 
^^pera was far umre twirrow than gladness in the smile 
^Hw g»v me when 1 was lavin' the house. I thought I 
^^bnld i*pv the silent tear glistenin' in her mild blue eye, 
^Hit if It's ihnie what I'm lowld consaniin' the noble 
^Hvli) famil) , I'm not surprised at the tears o' the poor 
^Hdy- Oh, tiitheration ! but doesn't it bate the misrliief, 
^HmiI such a noblo family should ever know what it iti 
^B he in want. 
^H^" I hear there's a chance open to them yet, that i^ 
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if Malacliie O'Brien would only keep out o' the clutch- 
es o' the sheriffs officers and bailiffs by hidin' hiniself 
for a few months, so ns to avoid arrest; but I know 
him too well, he's too proud-spirited to shrink from 
danger. Why, sure, the very ivy on the walls o' the 
owld mansion Hoesn't cling to it as much as the heart 
of Malachie O'Brien does. No ; I feel convinced hell 
never lave Balruddery or the home of his ancestors 
until the full force o' the law compels him." 

Larry arrived in Dublin early in the day, and made 
all the haste he could in executing his commissions, 
and in the course of a very few hours his car was pret- 
ty well loaded. 

*' I don't think I've done so bad, when I take into 
consideration the number of ordhers I've to attend to," 
lie soliloquized with a self-satisfied air, while airang- 
i ng his stock. 

"There's the hams for the Nugents, the leg o' mut- 
ton for tlie Blakes, the pair o' ducks for Tim Hennessy, 
the twist loaves for Mrs. Lynch ; ther's the plums, the 
jjiisina, the Christmas candles, the eggs, the butter, an' 
the turkeys for the O'Briens, long life to them. An' 
liere's the essence o' bog an' barley I got in Capel 
Street, as a Cliristmas-box for myself — a quart bottle, 
no less — besides the tay, an' sugar, an' spices, with 
many other little odds an' ends too numerous to men- 
tion. Oh, bedad, I was nearly forgettin', there's the 
side o' ])ork to be got for Frank Keating, an the slate 
and pencil for Pat Cavanagh's child, an' tlie jumpin' 
jack an' hobby-liorse for the Kinchellas." 

Before sunset Larry left Dublin in excellent spirits, 
liiinself and his mare refreshed by rest and abundance 
of i^^ood provender ; but before lie had reached the first 
mile-stone on the road to Balruddery he saw two men 
standing beside the hedge. 

*' It's a grand evenin'," cried Larry as he cracked his 
wlnp and admonished the mare that it was his desire 
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tat »he should forthwith prucet'd with the speed o' 

" It's a grand evonlii' entirely, sir," repliod the two 
trangttre as Uiey approached tlie car. 

' Which direction are ye?. thrrtveHirf " naked Larry. 

' Indeed, we have had a long triid<^e of it," re- 

■onded one of the men ; " we must I'eacli Halriuhlery 
jjht, an' we've notliing to cany us hut shanks 
nny." 

' Balniddery ! " cried Larry, " then youVe in luck. 
limp up, hoth o' ye. Ye get one o' ye on aioh side o' 
te rju'. 

Lan-y then set ahout arning-hig his Clnnstinas stock, 
nd balanced Iiis passengers according to the usual 
lode, one on each side. 

They had proceeded hut a aliort distance, when the 
THngers commenced queHtioning Larry, who was 
Dthing hilh to reply to their interrogatories. He 
Mtii found that Ins information was received with 
k-idity- Tln'V askeil several qnestions touching the 
resvnt condition of lit!) patron, Malachie O'Brien. 

'* Poor giiitluinan, unless he can get a big amount 
' money l)efore tlii.-* day week, I'm afefrra he'll he 
iddtn' good-bye to tlie owld mansion that has shel- 
ired the O'Briens for more than five generations." 

*' He had two sons, l>ermot and Cnrmac ; what has 
bcomu n' iheni'l " asked one of the sti-angers. 

"Two noble hoys," said Larry. "They're both 
jrpad, in Anierikv. I believe, seekin' for a fortune, 
hich I hope tliey 11 soon find," 

•* Abroad ! " exehumed one of the men, " So much 
le I»etter for our Httle plan ; what d'ye think, Kory ?" 
i added in a whispcT to his companion. 

" Twill be all the more asey to sarve owld Malachie 
ilh the papers," answered the other, sotto voce. 

Now, it happened tliat Larrj', altliough ho was 
iving' at a furious rale, hud overheard everj' word of 
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the whispered conversation of his mysterious pas- 
jsengers. 

** It's the sheriflPs officers I'm carry in'," he muttered 
to himself; "the bai'eface pair o^ thimblemen ; but I'll 
purtind to be ignorant an' take them the wrong road." 

"Gintlemen," said he, ** I see it's beginnin' to snow, 
an' the night is gettin' might)'- cowld, but there's a 
dacint friend o' mine — one Ned O'Loughlin — ^keeps a 
shebeen not two miles from here, an' I'll go bail when 
he mixes us one o' his tumblers o' punch we'll be able 
to face the storm." 

At length they came to a certain cross-roads, where 
Larry's mare tried to get the reins between her teeth 
and go one way, while her master was even more 
obstinate in his resolve that she should go another. At 
last, by dint of blows and abuse, he succeeded in com- 
pelling her to take a very lonely and disused road, 
and in a very short time he drew up before the she- 
been of his friend, Ned O'Loughlin, where he per- 
suaded his passengers to alight and get a drop to 
warm them. 

Having succeeded so far, there was little difficulty 
when their gbject and occupation were known in pre- 
vailing on O'Loughlin and two or three more tru5>t- 
worthy friends then in the shebeen to forcibly bind 
the obnoxious sheriffs officers hand and foot and keep 
them there for as many hours as Larry Doolin shouM 
think pn>])er. Leaviug Larry for the present, I shall 
relate wliat occurred at the mansion of the O'Briens. 

''I wonder," said Eveleen to her father, *' what can 
possibly have delayed Larry Doolin?" It is now 
half past ten." 

Tlie old gentleman, who had been walking up and 
down the room with a restless step, paused. 

*' I wish he was come, my dear. There has been 
a heavv snow storm : I shall have no letters to-night 
Yon niust be fatigued, Eveleen ; it is time to go to 
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And tlien lie eighed heavily and resumed his 
alk. 

The ^ntle colleen I'etired to tier own room, but not 
rest Kven had shtt-feU so inclined, the heavy 
imp of her fulht'i's footstep overhead would have 
itiiKhed repose. iSiiddeiily tlie bough of an aged oak 
liich grew almost against her chauiber window Le- 
inie violently agitiiled, and at the same instant she 
w a man h>ok into the room. 

Hvr first "imnulse was to scream, but slie checked 
•rwjlf and ru»lie<l to the door. 

"SliHM Eveleeii," Maid the man at the window, "don't 
I afeerd, uiachree, for Larry Dooliu would lose hi* 
'*■ to save wan hair o' your darlin' head from harm." 
EvehiHii being thus reassured, approached the win- 
w, which she raised and admitted Larry into the 



'Now Larry," said she, "be good enough to ex- 
lain the cause of this strange conduct." 
" In wini ininit, Sliss Eveleen," siiid Larry, leaning 
il of the window and shaking the sleet of a Df^cembttr 
it from his rugged coat. " I see there's a light in 
>ur falher's n>oin above, an' that's Ills step all tlie 
»rld over. I've liad a purry lively time of it, but 
re got the ihieves snugly trapped ut last." 
*' Trapiied ! " exclaimed Eveleen. 
*' Yes, miss — the dirty sheriff's officers ; I've got them 
Filed in their own burrow. Oh, if ye can only coax 
mr fnthur to quit the owld house till the danger is 
er ! I'll get tlie car mady an' dhrive him to the 
vUVm end and back — 'lis lliat brouglit me here; 
at's why I rliuibed the ti'ee, thinkin' to raclie his 
oiii unbeknownst to vou. Hut maybe, jewel, you 
.11 go up to his room and raison out the case wid 
ui. Tell him that Larry Donliii has a true heart an' 
l^od memory. Tell him my car is at his sarvice. 
ice, kn't it his own car, an' the mai*e — the decuiver— 
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she was near sellin' the pass on me at the cross-roads ; 
but go, asthore, for every minitis worth a pot o' 
goold." ' 

The next evening Larry Doolin was seated beside a 
blazing jturf-fire in the shebeen . ah-eady referred to, 
taking a warm glass of punch. He appeared to be ex- 
ceedingly happy, and no wonder, for it was Christmas 
Day, a time of joy and festivity. 

*' Bedad, Ned," said Larry, addressing his host, " I 
niver made sich a foo paw before — the two buckoes 1 
left in your charge last night" 

" The sherift's officers, ye mane," interupted Ned. 
^* They gev me the slip in grand style, ^^hey bruck 
loose about 4 o'clock this mornin'. I gev chase after 
them through the snow, but they wor too fleet on their 
pins for me." 

** Why, man alive," said Larry, " haven't ye guessed 
yet who they wor? No; nor ye wouldn't if ye cud- 
geled yer brains till this time next Christmas. They 
wor too well disguised wid the false beards they wore 
on their faces ; but Til make it clear to you. One o' 
tliem was Derniot O'Brien and the other was Cormac, 
his brother." 

'^ D'3^e tell me that for a fact ? I thought they were 
in Anierikv. " 

** So did I, but they're in Ireland to-day, for I had 
my Christmas dinner wid them at their father's table 
in the ovvld mansion. They kem over to the house 
this mornin' early, just as I was preparin' to carry their 
father far away from Balruddery, beyond the reach of 
the law, and what do you think, but they've brought 
home money galore, that was left to them by an un- 
cle, the owner, I believe, of a big cotton plantation. 
So, after all, ye see, Malachie O'Brien will be able, in 
spite o' the law, to keep the roof that sheltered his an- 
cestors for generations over his own head as long as 
he lives." 
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^|T one end o' the Valley o' Glendaloiigh, there is a 

3^ narrow road lading to tiie ruina of the Ancient 

City, about n mile awav, an' llie first thing tliat'll 

ketch your eye will be thj Ivy Churcli, a8 'tis called, 
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bekaMj o' tile green covoriii' which has clung to it ever 
fince the days when Ireland wa^ a graiul an' glorious 
free nation. Well, sir, not a tliousaiid niilej* from the 
jvy Church is a hiiry rath, which ia a round, circular 
inuadotv, surrounded by a mound overgrown witli 
fut-Ku bushcB. At the lime I'm K))akin' of, there lived 
Dear IIollvwo<"l, uu the hoiiIerH o' Kildare, a little 
IDan, by the name of .John Q'Hara. He had a pleas- 
■nt, jimilio', open lace, iin' Iiq was known by owld and 
young to be as <hi<-.|nt and honest as the sun above 
heads. The "uiy iuip<-rlecri<>n ahovit him was 
tiiat lie'd a hunt]) on hi» back. He Wfig a brogue- 
nuiker bv iraiie, mi' a Iwlter brogue- maker, I'm towld, 
ItHOuM W hard to find. He Jiad plenty o' custom, 
n' WHS alw.-iys as busy as a bee. 

However, wan pleasant moonlight evenin', little 
John O'ilara staited out ior a ramble, by way of 
divHrsioii. after getrin' tliroiigh a lianl day's work, and 
where wonid he make for but the fairy rath. So, wid 

I help o" ihestepiun' Btoue», lie crossed the Glenda- 
■on river, un' after passlu' a straine wjiieh is called St 
Kevin'a rivulet, it wasn't many tnitnts before he keni 
np to the nith ; an' no^sooner did he rache the spot 
nan lie said ti* himself: 

"What's this at all coinin' over me. If 1 got a 
kings ntusoui this niinitl don't think I couM keep my 
»ye« oneti." 

At last, when he felt the drowsiness (Mi heavy 4ui 
fatm, he HlU-d Ids dhudeen »n' triet) whtit virtue there 
would be ill a few whlll's; Itnt 'twas of no use. Tliir 
more he ihried to niusn himself, the sleepier lie g«'i, 
till at Inst he was so over|)owen>d. he was forced to 
down in ii dlirv dirdi, wlicri' ho was soon snorin' 
awnv like a good fellow. An' such dramea as he had 1 

) iliotight he could see Iremenduous armies dlirawn 
9p in line o' battle, an' lie could hoar the Inud roar o' 
' a cannon, an^ the sound u' trumpets an' druiL& 
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When all of a sudden he awoke, an' found that he 
was forninst a biff gap in wan o' the Wicklow Moun- 
tains. After makin' his way through the gap, he 
thought he was at some grand ball, for there was bright 
lights, an' music, an' green, velvet- cushioned chairs, 
an' great galleries ; in fact, it was a dale finer than the 
round room o' the Rotunda in Sackville Street; but 
8uch>a gatherin o' quare lookin' little men and women, 
I don't believe, was ever seen before nor since. Every 
wan o' them seemed to dote upon music, for they had 
all sorts of instruments : harps, fiddles, bugles, bag- 
pipes. But sure, 'twould take me till this time to- 
morrow to name them all to ye. 

Well, when John O'Hara entered, ever)' mother's 
son of the little cratures had their little piercin' eyes 
fixed on him ; but for all that, it didn't interrupt their 
sports, for the singin', dancin', laffin', an' music went 
on just the same , an' 'twas a comical sight to see the 
little attoniies in their red steeple-hats, an' their merry, 
rofjuish fares, an not wan o' them much bigger than a 
midget. But the strangest thing of all was the quare 
drone of a song they wor singin' ; it hadn't any 
change at all, at all, but was, the same dhrawl from 
beginnin' to end. Troth, wan 'ud think they'd get 
tired of it some time, but not a bit of it. They 
kep' on just the same as if it was the beautifuUest an' 
sweetest o' melodies. As near as I can iog my 
memory it was something after this fashion : 

*' Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday." 

That was about the whole sura an' substance of it 
Well, little John O'Hara shook his head as much as 
to say : 

" *I think I could do a thrifle better than that my- 
aeW 
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For Jolin waa bit of a poot, nn' wan thoufjlit a good 
singer to boi>t. 80 he tuck pitj' on tlio little peo))!*-, 
Bet<in' them (loome<I, as he thought, to sing such a 
htiiiidhruu] aii- as that, without uiiy variation. So, 
beiii' n poUte, civil-spoken man, he up^ and says: 

" Lauies an' giiitlenien, if I'm not msikin' too free, 
I'd like to imuruvw that song o' yours; you'll find it 
pIfHMtnter and more melodious, alter I put (lie tinish- 
iiig touch to it, that is, provided you're all agreeable." 
After he said that lie thought they wor goui' to kill 
him wiih kindness, for the good jieople, iliej- say, 
always have respect for a man wid a civil tongue in 
Ilia head. They wor all united in alluwin' him to im- 
prove the song, an' yelled out their consent like a 
^chorus o' school childher. 

" Well, then, good people," siz O'Hara, clearin' his 
Ishroat, " since I have your lave, I'd like to add these 
Ithree lines." — An' away lie started to sing in fine 
|*l)-le; 

" Thnrsdtty, Friday, Saturday, 
Thnraday, Friday, Saturday, 
Thursday, Friduy, Satprdny." 

The cheers that followed this improvement wor 
I enough U* lift the roof. O'Hiira i)Ijiz«u them so much, 
Itlint a little fiddler and a Tomtit of a piper wor so full 
^o' delight, that thev peirhed on his two sliouldei-s, an' 
Ibegan pattin' him on the bark to show llieir kindness 
Ian' respect; but O'Hara didn't care n farthin' for that, 
Ifor he wasn't aisv to ihitther. After a while they all 
I gathered round liim, an' towld him they wor under 
r great obligations to him for llie magical change his 
I words made to their song. 

\ "Well, if its plazin' to ye, good people," siz ho, 
" W0II start from the heginniii' till we see if it's much 
improved by the addition I've added to it Now, 
then, fire away— 
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^' Monday, Tuesday, AVednesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
Thui'sday, Friday, Saturday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday.'* 

A merrier crowd ye couldn't find, as they rattled 
away, an' when the song was over, another bui-st o' 
fairy cheers wns given, so sliiill an piercin' tliat they 
niade O'Hara's heai ache. 

** Now, my dacint man," siz the lader o' the party, 
steppin' u|) to O'Hara, carryih « fiddle in his fist about 
the size o' himself, — an' that's not sayin' much, for a 
small-sized brogue would howld both fiddle an' man 
— *'now," siz he, **just say what you'd like for a re- 
ward, an\ take my word, 'twill be granted t'ye an' no 
questions nxed." 

'* I'm very tliankful to you, good people," sez 
O'Hara, '* but I'll ax no reward in the shape of worldly 
rielies. Still, there's wan favor I wish ) o^^'^ ^^ me, an' 
that is to remove this ineonvanience from mv back. 
If you do that nmch for me, I'll be able to howld up 
my head wid any other man in the County Wickl4)vy." 

''Oh, that's simple enough," sez the lader, snappin' 
his finger as tlie signal, an' the minit after all the little 
)eople collected round O'Hara like a swarm o' bees, 
Tom every |)art of the buildin', some o' them droppin' 
down from tlie roof, an' the whole o' them lit on his 
shoulders till they had him weighed down with his 
nose almost to the floor. But it wasn't for long, for the 
lader snapped his fingers agin, an' w^hen O'Hara riz up 
he found himself as straight as a rush, with no hump 
or incumbrance whatever to his back. 

Bright and early the next mornin' O'Hara was 
trudgin' back with a light heart to Hollywood, as 
comely a lookin' man as you'd clap eyes on in a dav's 
walk. Wlaen he got liom^^ every frieud g' his in the 
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parish n-or as glad as liimsell' ro tind he was no loiiger 
a jxKtr Iiuncliluick, but iiM iit:itely aii' liandsonte an au 
iriali jjrince o' tliw g(K)(l owUl liuit-it. 

U'ilant'fl woiidli(.^i't'iil ciirti S|ii'ead like wildlire both 
[lear unit far, fnmi {mnt<h to |)iu'isli ; i|. was uooti on 
every lip in th« County Wickluw. 

Kow it htt|)))i;ned that in t\w Vain ut Gletiniahire 
lliere wati aiiotlier huiiiped-l)ack man. He waa a 
taihtr liy tj-ade, but he wiia difft-reiit tVoiii O'Hma both 
in iiianiiur and a|i|i<.-urance. He watt a dliawiiy, sovir, 
cntMi-graiiRMi, i-nibU-d hop'o'-iny-lliitmb. YouM lliitik 
Im! wax fed on iiotliiii' but Ifuion-juice all bis lite. He 
UvlhI with IiIh umrbi'i- in a :«iiiall bit of a cabirt, an' bi8 
ui>ub«r WH» the onl\- frii-iid Im bad in iiiv world, for no 
wan liked to cotton to liiiu bekase of bis spiteful. 
chMiked ti[ii|H-r. Hi* naini; war* I*«ery Gillig^aii. Well, 
Ills (Hinr mother, bt-arin' of bow O'Hara wa« rtircd, 
lowld iier tiou FV-ery about it, for in npiti! of bts failiii' 
she tuck girat pride in him. Well, alter roaxiu' liin< 
8M-)itle Iw corisintvd t4> try the expeiiineiit So off 
they »iurted wan eveiiin' afiiT sunset, »ti' when be got 
near ihe rath he fell the same stupid, sleepy sensation 
aji O'llara did. 

" 80, when bis legs gave way, be lay do«vii in (he 

dlir^' iiili'li, an' was ««oon in the land o' dianies. The 

inollter then left liiui alone for fear i>' spoilin' tliu 

cluinn, an' went borne to her cabin, I'eery haddrameii 

ibe saniH as (_)'llara, and was soon in the big round 

nxmi aniiHi)^ ibe good )a<ople, but tlieir »in gin' seemed 

to disphuw him, an' lie was t<x) ignorant to keep 

lllit opinion of it to himself while in tbetr company. 

* " D ye rail tlmt singin' t " svz be ; " »vby, 1 eun ihid a 

lot o'clwlierin' magpies thai svill bate yees hollow. If 

reez can't produce- moie harmony than thai, laku uiy 

^advice an' Hiug awav your iiistniuientji be thu lutshl, 

uud ffO off ifuietly to bed." 

"Who io ibiu darin' vilvniil" sbt lUe Wlev o' 
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good people, " that has the impudence to show his 
nose among his supaiiors. Get at him and teach him 
manners." 

Well, in a jiiFy poor Peery Gilligan was covered 
with tlieni from head to feet 

" Fleetwing," biz the lader to one o' tlie nimblest, 
" bring down O'Hara's hump till we reward this gentle- 
man," an' before ye could turn round Fleetwing was up 
to tlie roof an' down again with O'Hara's hump, which 
he fastened to the little tailor's back, so that Feeiy 
Gilligan, when he left them, had two humps to carry 
away instead o' wan. So ye see, a civil tongue is tlie 
best after all; it's chape enough, at any rate, for 
politeness doesn't cost a single farthin*. 

An' as ye see yourself, it was just the want o' 
civility that brouglit the double affliction on the back 
o' little Peery Gilligan, the tailor o' the Vale of Glen- 
malure. 




"In I.nirgBlnw's doop woixletl vale, 

TiiL- summer eve wjis living : 
Oa lake aiul fhff. and ro^k and dalo, 
A lulling calm was lying ; 

Soft gtoom fell from the tnonntain'a bi 

Upon the liikc dcpliriiiig ; 
And Imlf in f;enlle slinde waH drent. 

And Imlf like nitver tliiiiing." 

— OeraU 



* tlie mincliiftvoua clujia of l«'tiip9 cnin|>osIng thft 
\ Irish fnirv mytlinlogv, llie IMiookn u pro-emi- 
nent In fnrm lie is a vtry I'roteiia — ^eiiernlly , 
liOnie, but often mi engle. TUe great oVi^'wA ^1 Steft 
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Phooka seems to be to obtain a rider, and then he is 
all in his most malignant glory. Headlong he dashes 
throngh briar and brake, tln'ough flood and fell, over 
mountain, valley, and moor, indiscriminately. Up or 
down precipice is alike to him, ])rovided he gratifies 
the malevolence tluit seems to inspire him. He bounds 
and flies over nnd beyond tliem, gratified by the dis- 
tress and ruthless of tlie cries and suifenng of the luck- 
less wight who bestrides him. 

In tlie County of Wicklow is the solemn and dreaiy 
solitude out of which rushes the waterfall of the Poul- 
a-Phooka, terminating in a whirlpool of depth, it is 
said, unfathomed, and where the famous spirit-horse 
holds its niglitly revels, luring unhappy wayfarers into 
the frigthful vortex formed byjthe waters of the cata- 
ract ; its summit is crowned by an exceedingly pictur- 
esque bridge of a single arch, the span of which is 
sixty-five feet thrown from rock to rock. Poul-a- 
Pliooka 18 the name given to a succession of cataracts 
one hundred and fifty feet in height and forty in breadth, 
over which the waters of the Lifiby are precipitated. 
This river rises in the northeast, in the Kippure 
Mountains, and here, at one bound, as it were, springs 
from the hills to the valley. 

One strange tradition of the Phooka, which was re- 
lated by, a Wicklow peasant, I shall endeavor to present 
to the reader as nearly as I can in his own diction. 

''Ton me word, sir," said he, *'I often wondher 
how little Dinny Hennessy contrived to keep his sate 
on the Phooka's back. Dinnv, you see, sir, was a 
tinkiir by trade, and a betther tinker niver curried a 
budget than the same Dinny Hennessy ; but how he 
managed the fairy horse, sir, surpasses my knowledge 
intirely." 

'' Does the Phooka always appear in the form of a 
horse?" I ventured to inquire. 

^^A horsi^j is it \ FvV\^, ^\\\ \\\<^v<i isn't an animal in 



the Zoological Gardens tlmt llie Phooka c^uWii't turn 
liUDself into. You'd not be able to find a mote tliricky 
^■agabone of « fniry fnmi lliis to biiiiself. Why, man 
nlive, when it pliizt's liiiii hi; cau t:ike llie »hiij}e of a 
crowned ki»}f or a hungry beggm-nuin while ye'd be 
Winppin'yer lingciu You itciy look on liiiii now ns a 
piMir eri|»|dL* Iifn|»iri' iibout wid h (.■itilt^li.iia' whoo ! be- 
Torn ye liavi- linie tn wink an eye he'll shind Wforo 
ye dre(*se<l like the .luke <i' LeiiisfiT or maybe the 
Lord 31tiyori»' Oubliii. Vis, indeed, he can take any 
lape he liken, the rapparee; but when he's bent on 
playiu' hiti pranks on a poor niortid I'm towhl he ap- 
beHiit iiiosllv ax an aigle or a hoi'»e. 

" Uiil as I was I+'llin' ye about llie brave lilllelinkei-. 
Wmh warm eveiiin' in June, just befortj rhe sun went ti> 
its btnl in the west, IHimy lleiuiexsy was Klltin' at 
Uie batk of his wnug llmtclicd cabin, as busy as a bee, 
ntenUiu' the bottom of a liri^ht (rop))er kettle that watt 
bo got ready for tlie Ixit water to make the punch 
tlmt night at i^lnrty 'I'leiney's Meilitin'. Thf xaine 
kettle was used by Murty's anuestoi-s many a day lie- 
fnru in the gntid owld tiineit. It was n prerioun ivlir. 
llmt sarveil to brigliten up seorea o* ^ay weddiii' par- 
ties before it kern into Murty's family. Kaix, sir, 
Miirty prized it «o much that he pronnsed to pay IMuny 
y a golden guinea for Inn work if he med ; 
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weddin' faist, though, I declare to ye, wan could 
liuy a« good an »rticle brari-iunv for half a i-rown, or 
three Hhillin's at the most. Hut Murty had the proud 
blowl in him, and, of ciiorse, wouiti scoiii to be mane 
or nagorly. more betoken on lii» wedtliu' ihiy, for 
thnt's a day that rai'ely conies more than wanftt in a 
iiMin's lifetime. \Vell, sir, just as lillh* Dinny wiia 
pullin' llie finiiihin' rituch on llie copper kettle, whit 
should sahite him by luiiiie but a big. tall man, diei!8tKt 
like a coniforiablu fatiwr, 
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«•* 

" ' Mr. Hennessy, I believe t ' siz tlie stranger. 

" * That's what they call me,' siz Denny. ^ Though 
I haven't the pleasure o' knowin' your name.' 

" * You'll know it before you're a day owlder,' sis: 
the stranger. 

" * Here's to our better acquaintance,' siz Dinny, 
takin' up a flask o' spirits he had beside him on his 
bench. * Will ye take a gurlogue f ' 

" * That's something I never use,' siz the stranger. 

* There's mischief in the very sight of it' 

** * If that's the case, I'll just put it out o' sight,' siz 
Dinny, takin' a mighty long pull at the flask till he 
left it as empty as a drum. 

'* * You are bus}- this evenin', I see,' siz the stranger. 

" ^ I always am,* sir, wlien there's an honest shillin' 
to be aimed,' siz Dinny, givin' the kettle a rub to i>ut the 
shine on it. 

** * If I'm not mistaken,' siz the stranger, * you're to 
have that kettle ready for Murty Tierney's weddin' to- 
night,' 

*^ * Faix, tliat's the truth, anyhow, an' there it is now, 
as sound an' solid as the first day it was made.' 

** * Isn't it nearly time ye wor takin' it home ? ' siz the 
other. 

'' ' Tliat's far asier said than done,' siz Dinny. 

* Look at the hour it is, and the distance. Muslia, 
sir, but isn't it a murtherin' shame they wouldn't build 
a bridge across the Poul-a-Phooka ? Look at the 
round it would save me if there was onl}^ a bridge there 
this night.' 

^* * I can take ye over a short cut as asey as kiss yer 
hand,' siz the stranger. 

** ' If ye do that,' siz Dinny, * although you're a 
black stranger to me now, I'll look upon ye as the 
best friend I have in tliis world.' 

^' * Fill your pipe, an' we'll have a chat before start' 
jny siz the stranger. 



" ' I will," miz Dinnv, as he stood upon his bench an' 
pat the kettle on tlie tliiitoh far safe-keepin'. ' This 
dhudeen,' siz lie, takin' a pipe from his pocket and 
clearin' it will a straw, ' is mighty cross-grained 
BOnielimeJi. When it's fionthrary t might as well at- 
tempt to lift the round tower o' Glendaloiigh an' carry 
it off under my arm as to get a whiff out o' this same 
pipe. Htirrool The road is clear at last. It's as 
clane as a whittle.' 

" ' Kill it from this,' siz the stranger, givin' him a box 
of Wamiful tibakky. 

*' ' Anything to oblige a stranger,' siz Dinny, stnffin' 
hitt dhudeen. 

'* ' Strike a light now an' puff away till you're dred,' 
siz the other. 

*'• Ye may lave it to me fnrsettin' the machinery in 
motion,' siz Dinny. But, sir, no sooner did he turn 
his back to strike the ligiit than — murder alive ! he felt 
the n<rllar of his frieze coat canglit from behind bv the 
eUws of a great aigle, an' before he bad lime to enjoy 
a whiff lie found hiniself flung, neck and crop, body 
and Imnt-^, over tlie roof o' tlie ral)in, and never 
stopped till hohiiidedon the other side of il, upon the 
backuf a roal-blark luirse. An' mnybe he (Mdn't let k 
roar out of him that ye'd hear a milu off wht-n ho got 
right o' the blood-red eyes o' llio baste flasliin' fire, and 
Uto dazzlin' light »liinin' from his nojuniw. 

'"Och! be thiK an' bn that,' roared rhf litth- tinker, 
*niv bread's baked tiiis time, anyhow. It's (he Plioo- 

ki.!' 

'* ' I« it to Hurty Tienioy'a wedilin' I'm to carry y© 1 ' 
Biz the hortte, with a leer on his ugly moutli by the 
way of n suiile. 

*"Vi» that's the spot, good Mr. Horse,' siz poor 
Dinny, thryin' t*. noiuhcr tiie brute. ' I'm obligated 
to lake the kettle home in time for the weddiu',' 

" 'J* iliat all ye waai \ ' hu \]U« V\\ovX«.. 
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'* * To take the kettle to the bridegroom is all I have 
to do, your noble Horseship,' aiz the coHxinjr tinker. 

" *It's asey ])lazin' you, my little tin- merchant,' siz 
the horse, with a {jrin. 

"And with that sir, the terrible Phooka shook his 
mane and tail, and gev wan big spring that brought 
him and Dinny within an inch o' the brink o' the tall 
cliffs. 

*' * For a little spidogue like ye,' siz the horse, ketcli- 
in' his breath, * you're the heaviest load I ever carried.' 

*^ * If you're tired,' siz Dinny, * I'd better get down 
and walk, for I never like to impose on good nature.' 

"*Stay where you are,' siz the Phooka; *only I'm 
bound to take you to Murty Tierney's an' deliver him 
the kettle, I'd not lep another inch with ye to-night' 

** * I'm willin' an' able enough to walk if it's plazin' to 
ye, an' indeed 1 think it would suit me better than this 
rate o' goin' a mile a minute.' 

" * A mile a minute ! ' snorted the Phooka. * I've C4ir- 
ried your betters a hundred nn'les a minute, an' wasn't 
half as tired as I am witli you. It must be the roguery 
that's in you makes vou feel so wei«rhty. How much 
are ye to get for mendin' the copper kettle?' 

** *Only wan guinea, your worship.' 

***(.)nlya guinea!' roared the Pliooka; * why, ye 
little extortioner, did ye want the Wicklow goold mines 
for mendin' an owld kettle no honest tinker would 
charge moie than a shillin' for, an' think himself well 
paid for into the bargain ?' 

** * Is it me, Misther Phooka? Sure, I didn't ax for 
it. iMurty promised the guinea on account of it bein' 
his weddin' day, long life to him.' 

*' ' No matter, you're a chate,' sez the horse, making 

a dart for the waterfall, and the poor little tinker, still 

howldin' on bravely to the horse's mane, found himself 

timiblin' down like a shot through the foamin' wather, 

and when Jie kem to\i\maeVi \\^ \oc^?.^ m^.^ w>l xk^re^ 



ivici the ligllt o' the ttimui sttermiln' on linn, hIooiI tlie 
^l>ijr. black horse piiriltir ami |inHiii' iominst liiiii, nnt 
nhio to spake n niiigle word, w'n\ the iimritu-iirr hi<r 
rafje he wiis in, when all oi'ii sndilen the llmnglil sinick 
hiin that Im hail Win gallop tin- notliin', fur llie [loor tin- 
ker foinid hiiuseir withoiil tlic ki-tlle. 

"'(>ch, meelta, nnn-fllier, Misllicr Plinnkii/ si?, he, 
* whftt (li<l ye do ivilli XInrty Tiernf-y'H kt-irle f ' 

*' ' What ! ' !*iz the Imi-rtu, and every puff o' wind thut 

hle\T from his nnstrils was like a hufriciUK' ' Why, 

ihen, ye vili- piiti-hur of j)of« and pan«, \v raise rinktr, 

ye chntin' seliiuner o' the winld— i« il heforc; my very 

liiCG ye'd dare to lay tin* hnnlen o' ynnrdislinncHty on 

^le Mck n' the Pliooka ! Is this ynnr gralilinli-, niter 

I my kindneseto ye ? Take thai tn mend your nior- 

s, you thievin' sleveeii,' an' lie gev little Oimiy a kick 

hnt sent him into the noisy waters o' the lower pool, 

ftnrl how he was Iiirky enough to get out of it without 

I ncnitch bates Eiirojie. But there*s wan thing beyond 

loubt, sir — Miirty 'licrnev had to do without the ket- 

9 at the weddiu that night 

' * W'na it never found 1 ' I asked. 

' It was, air — bright and early the very next niorn- 

fl', on the thatch, where IHnny put it for safe keepin' 

lie night before. An" Dinny was found, too, fast itslcep 

"on hi» little bench, beside an empty flask. An<l !*ome 

D* tlie knnwiii' wans often wink and hint that it Wan the 

Biwk, or it« rontenfji, which 1 )iniiny made pnrty free wid 

nhedny before, wid the prospertao'geltin'his work done 

"IBrly, an' bringin' home his guinea, that accovinted for 

"i tDoontight esciirsion wid the Phooka." 
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She only looked with a dead, dead eye. 
And a wan, wan cheek of sorrow; 

I knew her fetch! She was called to die, 
And she died upon the morrow. — Banim. 

^HE fetcli is still believed in Ireland to be an exact 
resemblance of some individual well known to 
its beholder. 

If this phantom is seen in the morning it betokens 
good fortune and long life to its prototype ; if in the 
evening, a near death is predicted. 

" Do I believe in them ? " exclaimed Dan Slevin, my 
informant. ** Musha ! then, sir, isn't that a mighty 
foolish question for a gintleman like you to ax ? Och, 
but that's the fruits o' livin' out o' yer own country so 
long, ril go bail you'll be axin' me next do I believe 
ill the banshee? " 

** Never mind the banshee, Dan ; stick to the fetch. 
Did you ever see one ? " I asked. 

" Did you ever see the North Pole ? " was Dan's 
query. 

I was obliged to reply in the negative. 

** No, I'll wager a gallon o' portlier ye didn't," con- 
tinued Dan ; *^ still ye believe there is such a spot, and 
by the same token, it isn't a very warm spot; as for 
fetches, they are seen by high and low, rich an' 
poor; and to give ye an example to prove the truth o' 
what Vm sayin,' TW go xvo 1lwy\,\\^y tlian Mi-s. Darcy, 
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tliat Wvfti bpynnt in the biff iTinriNinn ynii see oti tlie 
;rri*i'ii Hli>|H', ami ilie kiiii dnesii't sliiiie on h better 
fiieml tit ilif |)i)<ii' 111 Iifhitiil lliin blcntifi] iIhv tliilii tlie 
Rrtn..- Mnt Diiiry. I cmly wisli all llif liimllnnU wnr 
likf lnT. bill lliev'rt! ttir fi'iiri ir : she's wan in w»n 
lli.xistiiii). ImiI xliiire nhe iNii'l ;i liinillnrd nt till — e«ht;'B 
ilie wife o' wan llint wjis. But I'lii sirayiiiff away 
rniiii tiiv Ktiirv Well, then, ll whs tliiit. wiiiie Mnt. 
Diirry that had the snirnw o' seeiii' the fetch o' the 
liliHiHiiifl Hhe hived. 

" ll liHppeiied in this way : In wnn nf thu moniit that 
htnlcrt init itn i\w Hotver (janleii, tlie niKoid^eaiiiH of a 
Kiiitii'ierV night fell like a slmwer o' gnld in ihron^'h 
■hi* windiinr over lliu Unor, and (in tin owlit oak talde, 
bifloiigiii^ tn the squire, that stood in a corner beside 
tliH 0|>eii window. It was nehrlv niidniglit Ht the 
liini*. ,Mn*. Darcv was lying wiile awakp, wid her 
eye* fixed on the window ; but. she got surh a teirilde 
fright, that she started up all at wannt from her piHow, 
fur IV hat did »he see but the nppearanr^e, or apparition, 
as ihey call it. of the squire, lier hnsbaiKl, «ritiii' 
fjuiellv at the table, where he seemed to be writin' 
out n runt recjiiie for one o' thu tinantii; but her hiis- 
bAnd, tlie living Squire Darcy, was lying by her side 
at the name tiitte, and appeared to be tdeepin'ns Koutid 
lu ever hi* did. Ye may l>e sure the poor wife was 
irreally surprised and put about over it, though she 
never let on ; tlie cratliiir had that giiartl over her 
Mngiie not to spake nhout it, for fear o* eiiti>in' llie 
Hpiire the terror she felt in her own heart ; die didn't 
even Wake him, but let hint sleep on. After lookill' 
■At what site now knt-w to be the »>qiiire*H letrh, the 
p<Hir ladv aeted very coolly and sensibly through it 
all. Siie lofiketl at her husband two or throe times an' 
feh dbiire that he was fast asleep. She looked again 
tlimiigh the niooiibeanis at the tiak table, but the fetch 
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sleep a wink all that night. Howanever, she kep^ a 
cheerful heart, like the brave, gintle lady she ev^ 
was, an' never nied her Imsband wan bit the wiser.'* 

" The next day the squire noticed the look of pain 
an' sorrow in her purty pale face, an' axed her many 
a time at the breakfast table if there wasn't something 
strange happened to distnrb her during the night, but 
she managed to steer clear o' the unpleasant subject 
and kep' the painful knowledge to herself. After 
spendin' a half hour at the chapel he took the road to 
Danamon Castle, when he happened to meet his owld 
friend an' college chum. Dr. Sullivan. Well sir, in the 
very height o' their conversation, the ver}' subject that 
weVe upon now was broached by Squire Darcy to 
the doctor. 

***Tell me, Sullivan,' siz the squire, ^for I know 
you're good autliority on such matters. Now what is 
your opinion in regard to fetches?' 

** * If it's all the same to you Darcy,' siz the doctor, 
*rd rather you'd ax me something asier — for I must 
confess I'm but a poor hand at solvin' riddles ' 

^* ' Have ye any belief at all in the fetch? ' siz the 
squire. 

**' My belief is this,' said the docther, ^the whole 
thing is a delusion from beginning to end. And who- 
ever tells me he has seen a fetch must be a man of a 
very dysj)eptic constitution or a mighty wonderful 
imajjiuation.' 

** * In that case, doctor,' siz Squire Darcy, * my 
imagination must be above the common, for as sure 
as I see you now, I saw my own fetch last night in 
my own bed-chamber, sitting in the moonlight at my 
old oak table making out a receipt for one of my 
tenants, and I more than suspect that my wife saw the 
same apparition, but I didn't speak to lier on the sub- 
ject, for fear it mijrlit alarm her.' 

'' ^ Th'di^s right/ s\z \\\e ^ocxJcv^x^ ''V^^^ \X\ft knowl* 
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!g« to yourself, for your wife mijjht take tlie nialter 

soriniisly.' 

" 'i'lie squire llicn went about Iiis businesa, nu' noth- 
ing rcinurkitblt^ liapiteneil feu- the riMtiaiiMlero' tlie Any. 
" Hut, fir. nltniii tlio sitiiie boiu* nn' itiinit on llio v^ry 
ixt riigbl Mrs. Darcy, liie pi>or la'iy, whs diKlurbed 
ill, but what hn[)i)euL-il wlicn »he wm r<uisej from 
kIii'P wk8 RoiiietJiin^ more It-rrifyin' tliiui what 
ik plHC« the nin^ht btjfore — it makei* a cliill crt-pp 
intugh my marrow-bones even now when I think of 
— bui to (TO on wid niy tlirue slorv. The. nioon- 
lamB slreauied in, as befoi-o, tliroii^li tlie open win- 
Htit tliiH timo »h^ felt tier husband nioviti' like 
e in corivul«iori«, An' the next tninit he cried in a 
ift voice, wid a very long pause between his words, 
"aff — M>i(f— <larliii' — I'm — I'm rhokin' — go — or send 
at ftuc*', dt'iir^for Doethor Sullivan.' 
At that his wife leaped from tlie bed, an' in leas 
time than I'm lellin' ye »!ie got ready lierself, wititout 
'liii' aiiv o' the sarvinta, an' started out wid the 
o' lightning, for she knew tliat life an' death 
mg* on every step she took tilt tlie docthor was 
unght In the bt>dside of her hiitihimd. 
Tlie docthor didn't waste n uiinit either, but his 86r- ' 
vi«'!*'s wor of no use, for poor Squire Oarcy was beyond 
i help of nil rht< dorthorK in lliix w(u-1«l by the time 
renched Imj* bedside. The wail of wirrow tliat kem 
<m the heart-broken wife, I'm to wM, was pitiful loh^ar. 
•Oh, dcK-lhorl' Hhy cried, ' 1 dreaded llii«, for it 
hi« fetch ; inv lovin' hmtband'a fetch appeared I o 
by the light of the numn, sitting at the oak luble 
iCre At the window last night.' 

And now, Bir, If ever ye eliould chance In meet 
id any wan, like yourself, inclined to doubt the 
ilh mmuinnir stndi like apparitituiit, Juki he oldigin' 
igh In convince iheui to ilie comlmuy "k'w^ wVNvAt 
\JwUiJUfr tvlatin' to ye abo«l&^UHto\>vucii^'%^vAs3o? 
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;OME few years ago, at the petty sessions of 
Nenajyh, one Junius Anthony Maloney, an im- 
pecunious ne'er-do-well, who had been leading 
a roving, vagabond life from town to town, was 
brought up in custody by a member of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. Junius Anthony was an ex- 
steward, having formerly held a lucrative position, 
from wliich he was rather summarily discharged, in 
consequence of an inveterate habit he ])ossessed of 
putting an enemy into his njouth to steal away his 
br.ins. Junius wks also a poetic genius in his way, 
though it nuist be confessed that many of his lofty 
effusions contained a little more rhyme than reason. 

On the day in question, Junius was charged by the 
constable with having " unlawfully " purloined a silk 
umbrella from the residence of Dr. Shackleton of 
Summerliill. The prisoner ^ conducted'' his own de- 
fnse with nuich ability, and with all the assurance of 
an experienced practitioner, yet with an assumption 
of injured innocence, as if he were a martyr to circum- 
stances. The principal evidence for the prosecution 
was that of Shelah Rooney, a servant in the employ- 
ment of Dr. Shackleton, who deposed that on the day 
in question the prisoner called at her master's house 
and asked if Dr. Shackleton was at home I 

^^I fowld him my mas^ter was out, and asked him 
if the mistress would do^^^ 
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Yes," said he, with a cnns^qiiential toss of \m 
head; "don't let tiie gmss grow uii<l»r your feet, but 
■end her to me this iiiinit." 

By all iliat'a impudent, your worship, if you could 
only 8ee him th»t), 3'iMi'd tliiiik it whh tlie Lord Mayor 
itmself stood in his two ehoes. Well, witli that, I 
rent in a twitikliti' to do hin biddin', nn' when I kem 
kack, what whh my surprise to find that my ehabby- 
^nteel schiimer had taken bis hive; but that wouldn't 
lave been much lo8.s, if lie hadn't tiiken r companion 
Jong wid him in the shape of n bran-new silk um- 
irella, the properly of a young lady that was ihcn on 
I visit to MrH. Slincklelon, and that very umbrella, 
rour womhip, showed in the court a while ago, is the 
Kmo one that was taken from the hall." 

" Is the prisoner the man you «aw in the hall f " 
isked the magistrate. 

"The same, your worship; I'd know bim among a 
horifianil." 

" The prisoner, assuming a'tnigic air, exclaimed : 

*' lM\y, look me atraigiit in the face— 

I am but the wreek of a royal race; 

Of fortune Htid trioiids tlie MorldV twreft me; 

My honetit immu in nil that's left xnv-" 

Evidence was then given by a (Irs. Callaghan, that 
Ml the name evening the prisoner came to ber busbaiid's 
louse, and »Hked her to buy tli« umbrella for two 
iliillings. She told him she had no use for it He 
:hen Mid be was hungr}*, and only wanted money 
mough to buy bis dinner. 

*'An', your wornbip, be said I might have the 
'article' for a shillin'. So, out of compnssion, and 
!lot knowin' at the time who or what lie was, I gave 
'm the nioney an' he left the house." 

Junius Anfnony, who was all iu\nat\*ince \s^ twa.V» %. 
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" Well, gentlemen of the court, what do you charge 
me with ? I went into a certain house, tlie hospitable 
abode, I believe, of Dr. Shackleton. I was hungry, 
and you are aware, gentlemen, that nature abhors a 
vacuum. I was thirsty — nay, I was delinous ; in 
fact, it was our old, familiar friend, John Jameson,* 
that did it all througli me. I was but the instrument, 
or, as the national bard would put it : 

*' ^ I was but as the wind passing heedlessly over. 
And all the wild sweetness I waked was thy own/ 

" And now, gentlemen, if I took the umbrella — and 
we will admit for argument's sake that I did — I was 
quite unconscious of the fact ; such is the head and 
front of njy offending. There was often ten times as 
much taken from me, and I never kicked up a pillalue 
over it. The Inst valuable article I lost was a gold 
watch and chnin, that stood me nineteen shillings, 
eleven ])ence, tlnee farthinofs, at first cost. I haven't 
seen liead or tail o' tliem since. I would, gentlemen, 
that I were stretclied in the green church-yard of 
Iloscrea, beside the bones of my illustrious ancestors. 
There, at least, I should be free from the ' blows and 
buflets' of this most dei)["enerate a^i-e." 

** You aie a noted sponge," interposed the magis- 
trate. ** You wander about from place to place, 
victimizinjjc all who are simple enough to trust you; 
why did }()U leave Kathdoney I" 

*' Thereby hangs a tale, yoar worship. One fine 
evening in May, as the setting sun " 

*' Leave the sun where it is," said the magistrate, 
'*and listen to me." 

** Listen to the mocking bird," quoted the prisoner. 

** I have here your photograph," said the judge. 

** What, mine ? " exclaimed Junius Anthony, with 

♦ A noted Irish distiUoT, 
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wftll-feigTied suqirise, What, mine I your worahin ; 
did I bear aright! Did you say niy photo I My 
second self?" 

"Ye*, and it is an accurate likeness; look at it" 

"Junius is himself again," cried the prisouer, scniti- 
nizing the piciiire witii tiie air of an art crilic. " In- 
dt-ed, your woraliip, I cannot compliment the artist, 
for it i^ not a sneaking likeness. Look at that picture 
And then on this, for you may ne'er look upon the 
like again I " 

*' I have also a record of many previous convictions 
■gainst you. and hy which I find ihat you were four 
titntfit couvicte<l i>f larceny " 

" He who filcnes from nie my good name, your 
worship " 

"And w'ven times for drunkenness; in fact, we 
have such a good record of you here, iliat we shall 
give yon tlie benefit of it, and wnd you fitr trial, on 
the present charge, to the next Quarter Sesnions." 

" 1 shuuld like to know who went through tlie 
trouble of jotiing down all my little peccjidilloeB. 
You've laid bare my misdeeds, lint you d»ni't say a 
word about all tlie good tilings I've done. 

" Oh, if ftll mr meritorious dee<iB were sUitetl, 
Tbty'd more llinn balance all jmi'vc uiiiimuriitoi]." 

"Tliat will do" Biiid the jud;^e; "you may go 



"Down to tho dust from whii'li Pro spmng, 
TTnwepl, nuhonorod, and unsung.'' 

"Conntable, renmvo the prisoner. The rase is l 
returned for trial to the ncxi Qutirlcr Scsttions." 
"When will that be?" asked Junius Anthony. 
"On the 14tli of Oct<dipr next." 
•' JJelia, murdhor I and this w on\^ ku^aaV ^■^ 
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Anthony, my boy, your propitious star has left you in 
tlie luruli to be cut off in tbe blossom of your aius, 

" And cast upon a plank bed, 

With all your imperfect ion a on your head. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

Witli the dew on liis brow, ami the rust on his mail, 

And the tents were hII silent, tlie banners alone, 

The lauces uplifted, the trumpets nublowiL" 
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J, _-& County of Cork, and in thf immediate neigh- 
borlioo<l t>i Kantiirk, tliere lived, some yfar» ngo, 
a man wfinse powtr to subdue and control the 
s of tlie liorse waa «o extraordinary that the ac- 
[ count of it would be incredible if the facts were not 
[ borne out by the tesriuiony of many living- witnesses. 
Hit( name was .lauies Sullivan. Hin businetts was 
tliRl of a farrier, atiliougli be wac better known ihroufih- 
fout the barony of Dunhallow as the " W hif^perer," for 
jrit was giinposed )>y the peasantry, and many of the 
' hy class, also, 6rndy believed, tliat it was a most 
"lal part of bis mysterious skill to \vbi»i)er bis 
uidH into the ear of the animal be tamed. 
Sullivan had one »ou. And afti-r the ceremonv of 
I taming a vicious animal bad termitiated he generally 
I placed bis youthful son ami heir upon its Itack and 
F made him ride it about the stable-yard, and no maltir 
I how untnictable bad been the anininl roiiiniitled to his 
I charge, lUt snint was completely broken. His repiita- 
L tion was ennanc^d daily, and in the conrne i>f » very 
I few years James SiiJlivan became wo popular in every 
[ town, village, and hamlet of his native county that he 
f begun lo be looked U[Kin as a worM's wonder. 

' Did you ever see anything tike it in all your bom 
ysT" one rurions spectactor would sav. 
"Ko, nor any other man livin'," auallvw ^ciwW. Wi- 
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" D'y^ think Jimmy has sowld himself to man's in- 
imy for goold ? " 

" Not at all. Shure, the whole saycret o' the matter 
lies in his eye." 

" Musha, then, you're out in your calculation this 
time ; the great saycret lies in his lips, or else what 
sense or raison would there be in callin' him the * Whis- 



perer T ' " 

** Did ye see how he managed owld M njor Morris- 
sey's wild pony ? By my song, when he tuck her in 
hand you might as well thry to stop a hurricane with 
whistlin' at it. But, by all that's remarkable, in less 
time than you'd be polishing your brogues he had her 
undher his thumb as tame an' gintle as a dove." 

Horses which the boldest riders were unable to 
mount, and which the bravest smiths would not at- 
tempt to shoe, were restored to their owners as meek 
as lambs. If the animal returned to its vicious habit a 
word or a look from Sullivan was alone necessary; it 
krunv and recognized the mysterious influence that 
had been exercised over it, and trembled as the horse 
is said to do when it eru'ounters some preternatural ob- 
ject. An actual observer of the Wliisperer's skill re- 
marks that '' Everv description of horse, or even mule, 
whether previously broke or unhandled, whatever their 
peculiar habits uiiglit have been, submitted without 
show of resistance to the magical influence of his art, 
and in the sliort space of half an hour becanie gentle 
and tractable. The. eff*ect, thougli instantaneously 
produced, was generally durable. 

Th<nigli more submissive to him than to others, vet 
they seemed to have acquired a docility unknown 
before. 

When sent for to tame a vicious horse, he directed 

the stable in which he and the object of his experiment 

were /Waced to be s\u\\, w\\\\ ovd^ra not to open the 

door until a signal given. Mt^v ^ \fc\fc-^A^\fe\i<^v«^^jsJi 
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and the horse for about half an hour, during 
nrhich little or no bit8lle was lieard, the signal was 
made, and upon opening \he door tlie liorse whr seen 
lying down and Sulliviin by lii« side, playing fiirnili- 
arly with him, like n child witli a puppy dog. From 
thiit time he was found perfectly williitg to submit to 
discipline, however repugnant to his nature before. 
Sullivan not only placed his little bov on its bock, but 
actuiilty under ita feet, made tlie lutrne lie down and 
rise at cotnuiand, enter the stable and come forth at 
^bi» bitlding" 

^K Some (law liiit skill tried on a horse which could 
^Hever be brougiil to stand for a ninitli to shoe him. 
^B "The day after Sulli\ jin's bidt-lioin- lecture."' said 
'' an eye-witness, "I went, not without ooiiie increduli- 
ty, to the Bmiih'a (tliop, with many other nunous speu- 
tators, where we were eye-witnesses of the couiplete 
BU(>c.e»B ot his mi. Thin, too, liad been a troop liorae, 
and it whs supiKtxed, tu>t without reason, that after reg- 
^^lental disei|illne had failed no other would he found 
^MVniling. I observed that the animal seemed afraid 
^K^liunever Sullivan eiti^er sjaike or looked at him. 
^^9nw that extraordinary awenilanr.y could have been 
' obtained it is difficult to c^mjecture. In couimoii cases 
this ntysierious preparation was unnecessary. 

" He seemed to jHissess an instinctive powi-r of inspir- 
ing awe, the result, perhaps, of natural intrepidity, in 
which, 1 believe, a great part of his art consi.ited, 
thnngli the rircumslances of tlie t^te-a-t^te show that, 
upon particular occttsiuns, something more umiit have 
been added to it" 

^i^llivMnV ruling passions were an attachment to liis 
native soil and the fox-liounds. The nuunier by which 
he obtained liis extraordiiiarv power is still a secret ; 
and likely ti> continue so, for lie went to Ids grave with- 
out divulging it 
Bin eoa, indeed, poraued Ha £a\i\fct a igtwleswo'^^^^'^ 
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with little or no success; he wnii either ignorant of the 
mode of proceeding or unable to adopt it 

Had Sullivan been an ambitious man, desirons of 
possessing worldly wealtli, he had every opportunity of 
realizing h snug fortune, for many excellent offers had 
been made to him for the exercise of his art abroad, 
but aa he was wont to remark to his numerous friends, 
" All the goold o' the three kingdoms will niver coax 
me to lave the owld sod." 




Fcrbing 



RE Tallylio was a Member of Parliament 
■many years afjo for an Irisli bornn^li ; liis resi- 
deiica Ht the time was an old, dihipiilaled ca»tle 
t a great disUwice from tlie town of Balliiiasloe; it 
iia a rambling sort of structure, without any archi- 
tectaral pretensions. 

For neariv forty years Squire Tallyho was regarded 

■ by high and low, rich and poor, as an open-Iieaited, 

ospitJtble man of the good old scliool. The lord on 

oneback or the beggar in his rags received alike a 

urdinl welcome under the roof of Tallyho Castle. At 

length, through mismanagement, extravagamx', and 

^e rascality of a dishonest steward, bankruptcy stared 

|fae squire and hitt family in the face. The squire 

Brnsoir was literally a prisoner in hts own castle. At 

at ))6riod the innumerable stratagems and schemes 

_ .sorted to by many a bankrupt gentleman to escape 

the clutches of the law were often stnmgn, not to say 

highly amusing. In fact, a ci-rtain member for a 

hem county was said to be obligeil to return home 

, (KilHn during every diHsohitiou of Parliament — 

Mt of our readers need scsrcely be reminded that 

ilwrs of I'arliament enjoyed the privilege of free- 

frum arrest in casus i>f debt, and that at every 

oiution tliat privilege cea«cd, that is, until their re- 

^_ ttion. 

Sqtiire Tallyho, we have remaiVeA, wfta tk, ^t««k««. 
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in his own house, and the pestilential presence of a 
bailiff was more dreaded by him than a plague. 

Tlie gates were chained, the windows barred; in- 
deed, it was as much as any seven bailiffs* lives were 
worth to approach within gunshot of Tally ho Castle. 
The squire never ventured beyond his own domains, 
except on the back of a fleet horse. On such occlusions 
he was accompanied by a pretty strong body-guard, 
especially when attending the neighboring races or 
participating in a fox-hunt, and very often there was 
from one to half a dozen bailiffs after him. If, how- 
ever, to feast their eyes upon him might be considered 
a gratification, they undoubtedly enjoyed it, but there 
their satisfaction rested. To attempt serving him with 
a writ, much less the fearful hazard of arrest, was 
wOiat none of them — aware as they were of the hatred 
that animated the people against all law-proceedings — 
would any more think of doing than he would delib- 
erately put his head in a lion's mouth. 

In a roadside shebeen, about half a mile from Tally- 
ho Castle, two men, apparently well-to-do farmers, 
dressed in comfortable frieze, were seated at a table, 
drinking Dublin Stout from pewter mugs. One was 
known as Jerry Hogan, a celebrated bailiff, who in 
his official capacity assumed various disguises to assist 
him in tlie serving of " writs." His companion was 
Ned Geraghty, a cattle dealer. 

'' I tell you, Ned," said Ilogan, " I'll sarve it onTal- 
lyho before the sun goes to bed in the west." 

'* Take care 'tisn't the last you'll be able to sarve," 
said Ned. 

'^ As sure as I'm howldin' this imparial pint mug in 
my hand, I'll do it," cried Hogan, with vehenience. 

^^ Don't you know, Jerry, that Squire Tallyho has 
people around him that loves the ground he walks on, 
and every mother's sou o' them as cute as foxes on the 
iJCiiit of a bailiff r' 
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I " Xo matter, Ned, I'll put a true copy of the origi- 
lal in lti« fi»t, in spite o' tlieiii all." 
I "I knnw, Hogim, you're us deep as a draw-well; 
put 'I allvbo liait » HHt of do(r8 tliat would teur'a bailiff 
kto riblHiim. Wliy< man alive I tliere's not one of 
four trade in the Thirty-two Counties would risk his 
tfe In tJie attempt." 

I " Mayhw, Xeil. you'd sooner I wouldn't aarve .it — 
pi't llint the truth T " 

W " li in, .[(Try- Squire Tallyho is tlie liest-loved 
pndtord in Irehind by poor and rich. Sure, it whs his 
KiTt kind heart that ^ot him ut^eped to tlie lipe in dt-bt 
kd diflicuttiex ; what with cantiti<;f of (.-attle, and 
iKtn^]i»r<'s, nnd one throuble with ariolher, it is heiirt- 
heoikiii* eniirt-iy. lie was never known to di^tturb a 
■naiK like others, if they hadn't the rent to the miunte. 
■id you ever hear of an evietion on his estate I No, 
kix ; V\\ go bail you didn't. Hnt it's the law in tliis 
nhappy w^unlry to persecute the good, while the 
■itltv {fo st'ot free." 

I " Wliat you sny, Ned, may all be true enough. I 
■imt ailnilt that Squire Tiillylio let the nionev Hy 
■liile it lasted. He enjoyed rhe fun, and, of eoorw*, 
fc had to ]my tho piper. But lut him he ^ood or had, 
■mast drt my jooty ; every one to their cjillin^; mine 
B^not tlie rhoicfst, but the serving of this writ in«*nns 
mty pounds srerUug to me, and that's not to be picked 
■» every day." ■ 

I ** If it was a thousand pounds," !nterru|ited the eat- 
Be dealer, " no one wiili a drop o' maidy blood in his 
mina would undeitake suc-h a vontemptible piece o' 
■ork" 

i " \Vh(K) ! Ned, you're too scrupulous for n man o' 
■e world, but I'm hwn' time, an' time is money. I've 
bened my mind to«) nmch about my private biishii-fts; 
nl keen as close as wax hereafter. \VUa,V* \.\.w. \\\v.v 
k/ .4041 iook a» cross iw two tt\i«^\ i^>i^ "^^ 
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deoch-an-dhorries wid me. Landlord, fill two more 
pints, an' then I'll be off in a pig's whisper to circum- 
vent Squire Tally ho ! " 

On the same day the squire's gamekeeper detected 
a countryman dressed in tattered frieze, without shoe 
or stocking, with a plump young hare under bis arm 
and a dangerous-looking cudgel in his hand. He had 
evidently been poaching on the Tally ho estate. The 
moment he saw the gamekeeper he hastily threw the 
hare and cudgel aside and took to his heels. 

The gamekeeper, however, who was a young, active 
fellow, pursued him at an extremely rapid pace, over- 
took, and made a prisoner of him. 

" Come, my bowld poacher," said he, " you must 
tiike your plunder along with ye. I'll tache you to 
kill hares on my mastei^'s property. He then led his 
prisoner to the spot where the hare and cudgel lay. 

*'0h, sir," beseeched the poacher, " for the love o' 
goodness, if you have a mother o' your own, have 
compassion on me." 

** Your whininof won't do with me. You're aware 
that Squire Tallyho is a magistrate, so trot along, for 
you must appear before him." 

*^ Oh, don't take me, kind sir; if ye do it may be a 
death-blow to ray poor mother." 

*^ What's your name ? " asked the gamekeeper. 

" Barney McGurk, a cousin by the mother's side to 
Jemmy Kehoe, the thatcher." 

^'Why did ye kill the hare?" 

** For the poor, sick mother, kind gintleman." 

'^ Whose mother?" 

" My own good mother, that is lying at home in the 
cabin, given up by all the doctors; I was towld there 
was-only one hope o' savin' her, an' that was to give 
her a bowl o' hare-soup ; they say it's very nourishing 
to a cratnr that's wake, ^vxv' n^cv\\\A\\'\. Ibe anondootiful 
son if I did not run some mV iox \\Kt. %^ ^V^\.^^\ 
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do ? I'm n poor boy ; I had no mon?y — and " 

" An' you luoii«rlit. you'd stnl« h liHie from the 
TmIU'Iio domain. I've met tlm likes o' vnii before, 
mv fine Rleveeri. You're a cliisler. I could lell ye by 
tbe cul o* yer jib. Pick up that linre and cudgel 

ow coiiit' witli me to tlie squire. There's wiui ec»m- 
iri, ainway; you'll wiiin b« Im'iked in the stono jiifj." 

Giinf, dnep, vehement, and loud, prevented the 
wfber from making anv reply. In the course of 
ibont a quarter of au hour they arrived at the caatle, 
lie prisoner crying at the tnp of his lungs nn he 
l(*iM*»iidi'd tlie h)dl eteps in the firm grip of his cnptor. 
L knock of confidence and biisInesH, accompaided by 

hasty ring at the bell, gave indication that the Hquire 
'jw waiiteii to attend something earnest mid prestiing 
I hift mngisleriat rjtpacity- 

The squire was in the front parlr>r, nnd hearing the 
uni^keeper's voice knew there could he no danger, 
[tt accoi^ingty threw up the window, looked out, and 
iked : 

" What IB the mnltor? " 

"A poacher, sir" 

'■ Is tliat all f " said Tallyho. 

Now, the parlor windows of the castle were not 
lore than four feet from the ground, but it is necea- 
iry lo state that for the purpose of wati^liinu both 
Brwm and property they had been powoHuHy Be- 
ared by removable iron bars, which were laid aside 
rerv day. 

'* l)id you catch hini in the antt " asked the squire. 

"I diu, Bir; here is the hare; and this frighlftd 
lokin* cndgel, stained with tlie animal')) innocent 
IockI, is the prisoner's pmperty," 

1q the moantiine the unhtrtunate poacher was tipwl- 
_ with the most outrageous grief ami throwing him- 
ilf on his knees, with uplifted hands, in an uttiuule. of 
nbjixt despair, toward, S^uAtfttiiSi^Vi^ •wV^'^ 
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the gamekeeper pointed to the hare and cudgel as in- 
disputable testimony against the prisoner. 

"You scoundrel," said the squire, assuming an air 
of gravity, " are you not asiiamed to look me in the 
face ? " 

"Ah,,yer Honor, I ought to blush like a piece o' 
scarlet when I look upon yer handsome face, the face 
of a gintleman, a scholar, the face of a man that was 
wanst a mirnber of Parliament, but'tisn't in your face 
alofie where the beauty is. You've a ginerous heart, 
a heart as big as the Rock o' Cashel, and, as for your 
hand, it bates Bannagher. There isn't such a hand in 
Ireland — not a liand in the three kingdoms its aquil — 
a hand always ready to give, always rached out to the 
distressed, always givin' something away, but by all 
accounts the same hand gets very little in return. No 
matter, it's a good, open hand, however, an<l I see it's 
open now," he added, starting to his feet and clapping 
a ^^ writ " into it. 

"Just take that, sir; it's a true copy, and here is 
the orijrinal. Now you're sarved, sir." 

lie had no sooner uttered these words than he 
whipped up tlie hare and bludgeon, and with one 
blow of the latter turned the unsuspecting gamekeeper 
upon the steps, exclaiming as he did it: 

" Tliis hare, my bucko, was never reared on the 
Tallyho estate. I brought it with me as a trump to 
win my game." 

"Thunder and lightning," exclaimed the squire; 
'^it is Hogan, the bailiff!" 

" Tlie same, at your sarvice," answered that func- 
tionary. "The best man within the four says for 
sarvintT a writ." 

After which he bounded away like a deer, dropping 
from the wall near the lodge, which was banked up 
inside nearly to the top •, \v^ xxvovuxvted a horse and was 
soon beyond the reacVv o? ip\xv^\x\\,\ 
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NIS O'Rfmrke was a 8nmll farmer in the County 
Kerry, who lichi about ten acres of land at the 
perioi] of wliicli we write, wliicli ia not a 
Jhonmnil yvnvn ago. Poor Dennis was sorely em- 
burraKx^^d in consefiiience of bHglited and fiiiling crops; 
in fHcr, hf was on tlie point of being evirteil by tlie 
ownnr of tlin fstiite, one Squire Black. Dt-nnis was a 
widower: Ills only hope, the sweet sharer of lii» jovs 
and MirrowH, was iiin itausrliter, Maliel, or, Gra-Gitl- 
Marhrt-f, tia shtt «ii» aHVelionately styled bv the vil- 
iHifens wliich in Knglisli signifios " Uriglit Oirl of My 
liearr." Tliouffli tln-n but seventeen, Mabel was 
fiimi'd f:ir and near for )ier beauty. Her abundant 
linir wait black and glossy as ebony, lier (nvi) was 
frej«ii, mdiant, and HiiotlesR. Slie was arcli and full 
of Kpirit« ; but bar liutnor, for she {>oHHeKM>d it it] 
Kbuiidiirice, was so artless, joyous, and iiiiiot'ent, that 
Uie heart was taki-n before one had time for reflection. 
On the morning in question, Mala-I »t<iod outside 
her fathnr's snug- thatched eottag«. TliG trim hedge, 
llie gnots-plot Offore the door, tlie litlle Hnwcr-bed, 
tlie woitdbine trained up againnt the wall and linitglng 
itn bjoiisonis about tlio latliiTe, tlie pots of (1ow(>rsin the 
wiiidon'rt, ail bespoke the taste and rofint?mi*nt of 
yrttHtfi Mabel'a niiliire. Bv lier »ide was ber lover, 
young l^haiin, or .John O'fJorinan. A« vcwft ww-wcwl^^ 
md at tliey oftea did before v\i\i\ut avvvv^t <£^xt^^&.xfiK- 
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stances, each paused on meeting, but somehow, on this 
occasion, there was visible on both sides more restraint 
than either had ever yet shown. At length the silence 
was broken by Shaun. 

" So, Mabel, youVe to be the wife of another f ^ 

" It's not with my. own consent, Shaun,'* she replied. 

As she uttered the words, she looked at him, their 
eyes met, but neither could stand the glance of the 
other. They were instantly withdrawn. 

"I'll not forget you, at all events," said Mabel; 
" nor couldn't if I was to get a million of money for 
doing so." 

Her face and neck, while speaking this, were in one 
glow of crimson. 

" Mabel," said Shaun. 

He gazed at her, but could not proceed ; his heart 
was too full. 

"What's amij?s, Shaun, darlin'f " 

" Nothing, aroon," said Shaun, as he turned aside to 
brush away a crystal drop that trickled down his cheek. 
" Nothing, Mabel. I thought I felt a rain-drop fallin' 
from the sky ; its clearer now, the mist is gone. Ah, 
I didn't think, acushla, this was the welkim I'd get, 
after trudgin' twenty miles from Killarney." 

"You were at Killarney )^e8terday, I believe," 
said Mabel, anxious to change the former subject. 

" I was ; and I'm lucky if I don't ketch a terrible 
cold." 

"How's that, Shaun?" 

"With a wettin' I got in the lakes. You know 
owld Colonel O'Hara, the richest man in the County 
Kerry. Well, he has a twelve-year-owld daughter — 
a little angel that he worships. However, to make a 
long story short, I was restin' yesterday on one of the 
banks ; the boats, loaded with the quality and other 
foreign visitors, wor g\\d\w' ^\ou^ the lake, when all 
of a sudden I spied l\\e Vio\ow^«» \\\x\ft ^xV ^-^i^xc^^ 
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»eraelf and tumble into tlie water. In a miitit ehc 
|rtis carrifH fiir aw-jiy fi'im llie linnt, .So I penU off 
by com, and in I n'i<iit like n dni;k, I i^whui like a 
Vli to wliere the cliilii was sinkiii' fur tlie iliinl time. 
Then I got siglit of In-r gimlilen luiii- iiiidpr llie 
watlier, I trot mv tirin arniiiul tlit- dnilin', iiiid hioii^lit 
\wr mfu and sniind to dliry Unul. I tlii.n-.'lii ti.e 
Jpiiliiiitd would kill me witli kiii<iiik-Rs itiid liuinki*. He 
TiH well, for my iimrlier's bit a' land is on Ida 
^iHtf. Wlifii I left Idm, sHva be; 

'.SliMiiii. my linyro, you'll hear from me again; 
m nnl fi.iyi-r yon.' 

' .Mn\ Iw lic'll lower tbe rent, or reinembtr me in 
ivili Hill. H.Mv. Pin only kiilin' tiine, Mnhv), in 
■Ikiti' lliin way. I'll mmf to tlie point at m c«. It ia 
■i'*, M;i1msI : Am I lo give up all liop«s iif ever iiiak- 
ywiff!" 
"Slmiiii, detir, if it wasn't to hhvg my fatliT, nnd 
'*•)> the r<H>f o%'er \n» lieiul, I'd sooner die limn refuse 
ir>ii" 

'I bclifVB \(in wonid, arnsbla." naid Slwnn. "1 
•rtly ffii.iw li<iw you're »itil»Ied. Sqiure Daviil BiHrk 
hd In — , I was going to cinse tlie ndtbei-, bin I'IUwhI^ 

' bad intentiniis for your Hake, Mal)el. I know I 
|l>bble you're in, nmvonrneen. Your failier in hw 
fid ennt in debt to tliin Rnme David Hbu-k ; niilew ii 
■id in a fortiiiglit, you'll be evicted from thin piiil 
pttle eottagc. Black purtends to love yon, and otTaj 
> keep tlie roof over joii and your ffiiber if ye c 
V him — iHu't tlmt tbe whole liiittory in a nu 

*.irf" ^ 

'• It in. Shann.and I'd as lief go into mv grave its mnfl 
B 8ncrific6. Ob! but Blmrk is the Hnft-s|H)ken, oilv 
figiied bypocrit*. He wiya to mo yesterday 
She prenenre of my fatlier — " 

" ' I think, Mabel,' says be, ' \f vow vv?\\9* \V,\* lA^wt 
the whole burouy would couauiiu ^ovk uo, >u.\■gc«^K^'^ 
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daughter ; if you stand by and see the father that reared 
you turned oiit of this cosey cottage to beg, starve, or 
maybe die in some ditch on the road-side, and it in 
your power to save him, your heart would be harder 
than the hardest stone.' " 

" Ah, my gra-gal," said Shaun, " I'm sorry that 
David Black ever blew his foul breath over you. Tm 
afeerd it's a heavy heart you'll carry if you become 
his wife; but whatever you do, jewel, don't let my 
love interfere with your jooty. You have more at 
f^take than I have. I'll strive to forget I've lost you. 
I'll pray that he'll not walk on your heart, an' trample 
the tender young life out of it, an' that he may prove 
a better man, with a truer love for ye, than poor Shaun 
O'Gorman. But look, Mabel, who is that over there 
on horseback, gallopin' through the boreen I Bedad, 
it's David Black himself He sees us. Every tramp 
of his horse's hoofs is like a dagger proddin' at my 
heart. I'll go invside for a while, Mabel, for if we 
met it would be like a lump o' red-hot turf pitched 
into a powdher magazine ! " 

Shaun had barely time to enter Mabel's cottage, 
when David, having leaped from his saddle, led his 
horse near the cottage, and addressed Mabel. 

^* Good morning, Mabel. I see my sturdy rival, 
Shaun O'Gorman, has just left you." 

*'TIie poor fellow," said Mabel, ** didn't care about 
spakin' to me in your presence." 

*^My ))resence need be no bar to your meeting," 
said Black, carelessly. "I know he is an old admirer 
of yours. You were brought up from childhood, and 
all that. But," he added, growing more serious, 
** after you have named the day, you must see Shaun 
no more. Have you weighed over in your mind what 
we spoke of yesterday ? " 

'' Partly, sir." 

'^ W^hy, you told me ye^V^T^^^ 'Ocv^'^ ^^xi. ^«viSi.\!fe 
able to give me yout ^xv^ ^\i^^^x \x^-\^-iT 
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" Will you give me one more day f Give me until 
to-morrow." 

" To-niorrow be it, then," said Black. *' Consider 
well on the step you are about to take. The money 
your father owes me is a small fortune to a man in 
nis humble station. Twenty pounds is the amount ; 
a sum he will never be able to realize. Your word 
can save him. I'll call to-morrow; If you tiien an- 
swer wo, in two weeks hence you and your father will 
be homeless — " 

" Gra-gal, aroon, are you there ? " whispered Shaun, 
as he emerged from the cottage. 

As he spoke he glanced at Squire Black. Their 
eves met. 

" Powers preserve me ! " exclaimed Shaun, with 
feigned astonishment. " I kem out to spake to an 
angeh an' here 1 am face to face with the divil — " 

" What do you mean, fellow i " cried Black. 

" Never mind what I mane," said Sliaun. 

" I know what vou mane. You mane nothingr that's 
good. You're snakin' after Gra-Gal-Machree." 

** Now, I know your pedigree. Squire Black, and 
all the other Blacks, an' there's not a white sheep in 
the flock. A near relation o' yours w^anst palavered 
a fair crature with soft words as false as wather, a 
false as the words you're spakin' to this anjrel by m' 
side. He dhruv poor Jerry Ilynes's daughter, heart 
broken, to an untimely grave; but if you injure this 
Gra-Gal-Machree by the whisperiii' of a word, the- 
winkiii' of an eye, or the snappiiT of a fincr<*r, vou 
may say your prayers, for Til welt ye till youVe blue- 
niowldy, an' when you see your face in the lookin - 
glass you won't know your own mother's son." 

'*0h, indeed," said Black, quietly vaultiiifr into his 
saddle. **You are quite a moralist. Maliel, good 
nioniing. You are under no furtlx^-v \\WvVtv> wa \\\^. 
Yon are free to many your n\a\A\y eW\\\>^v>\\,^Svv^>ixv 
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O'Gorman. Perhaps in two weeks he may be able 
to furnish you and your father with a new home." 

" The chitteringof his horse's hoofs was soon lost in 
the distance. 

^* Och ! Mabel, my own Gra-Gal ! " cried Shaun, 
** what'll yon do at all at a'l. Och ! I could cut my 
tonfrneont, darlin', for throngh it IVcspoilt every tliinjr." 

'* Don't be blamin yourself Shaun," said Mal>el, 
" for you've ma<le uiy heart lighter than ever it wns 
before." 

'' BegorrH, Shaun, I've had a long trot to find >e/' 
said a vonng man whoseenied pantingfor breath, as lie 
approached the cc^ttage. '* I spied ye from the hrid^rp 
beyant. I wouldn't have hurried .so, but this It-ttt^r 
has ' importance' scribbled on the face <»f it Ht^re, 
it's for you." 

*MVMio's written to me? Maybe it's a notice to 
quit," said Shaun, tearing open the letter. ** (3rh, 
mille mnrdher ! ^ What's this ? " he cried. " Oh, l«"ik, 
Mal)el, at the fist-full o' ten-pound notes. Ocli!" 
said he to the letter-carrier, ** I don't tliink vou're a 
postman at all ; it's a Leprechaun in the guise of a 
letter-carrier you are. See, you've brought nie a 
fortune in a bit o' paper Imrdly big enougli to liirlit 
my pipe with. Mabel, jewel, count how ujany notes 
is there." 

** Ten," answered Mabel 

**TeTi — d've tell nie so? Ten tens is one hundred 
pounds!" cried Shaun. *^ Begorrn, Mabel, weVe 
niillionaires. We can open a bank after this; but I 
must rend the letter." 

'* * Dear Shaun ' 

^^ That's me, sure enough — ^ inclosed you will find 

one hundred pounds «s an instiUlment of what I intend 

piesenting you with for the noble service you ren- 

dored me yesterday \\\ ^a\\\\^ (rom a watery gravo 

Diy beloved cliild,^ 



hear that, Mabel f It's from Colonol 
!br here's hi» tmrne at tlio huttoni. Isn't thiSj 
angers visit f You have nothing to fear now frori 
viA Illack. Can I call you niiiie now, Mabel f " 
' Y«8, Shatin, vourH forever — and only yours." 
We have ninlimg further to ndcl.denr reader, exceri 
i Shaiin is to-day a prosperous farmer, and, as i 
oaeH «ay«, lie in happy as tlie day ia long witli 1 
B-Qal-Macbree. 
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Let Erin mmembor llie daye of olO, 

Ere her fulthloBs hods betrayed her, 
Vlhcn Maliidii wore the collar of gold 

Wliii'li he won from lier prmid invjider 
When htir kinee, with stanil&itls of erwii unfurlei), 

Iit>il ihu Itoci ItriiTich KiiighU to iliiiigur, 
£r« ihv omcraid gvm of the western world 
Wu Bct in the crown of a atruuger. — Jfotire. 

OU wisli to know wlio llie Reil Knijrlit was! 
Well, to bo ciindid witli yoii. it will juizxle 
me soiiiewlijit to give you a lucid explanation. 
revor, xir, lie wan not a jiiickann, ainl I am sum lie 
I't a ieprocliauu, neither did no bcluiig to the 
kiu, fetches or the bans^hces, besides a host of 
"s too iiuint^rous to mention ; hiHtory does not re- 
tliat he came either aa a warning or luck sign to 

tB)M-'riAl family. Nevertheless, I most positively 
itain that lie was a lineal descendant of somebody 

lattiral. 

was in the good (ihl times, sir, when contentment, 
nn afmnsphere of peqietual summer, rested upon 
lenuiifnl land. There were no middlemen, agents, 
iiw'iitee landlords in those days. 
« ring of the rack-renter's crowbar, the crash of 
easanl^s falling homestead, the wail of the ovicte<l, 
overcrowded emigrant ship, wer« things unheard i 
tlioae days. Aa the giftcu ^laugaw >Mt<)\fe -. 
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'' The clime 
Is a clime to praise. 
The clime is Eriirs, the green and bland ; 
And it is the time. 
These be the days 
Of Cahal Mor, of the wine-red hand ! " 

That was Ireland's golden age, when our race 
scorned to brook with calm submission the approach 
of the invader. 

If you have read our history, let your memory go 
back to the early part of the eleventh century; let 
your mind's eye behold the white-haired monarch, 
Brian Boro, mounted for battle on his richly-caparis- 
oned charger, dashing through the Irish lines witli his 
sword in one hand and a crucifix in the other, the 
watch-word Faith and Fatherland, against paganism 
and bondage. Hark to that wild shout as he leads 
liis soldiers on to conquer. See how their battle-axes 
fall crashing on the mailed warriors of Norway. See 
l)0w the brave old king is liewing his way to the 
1 )anish standard ; the heathen Danes fly toward Dublin 
city. See how they plunge into the waters of the 
'i'olka. The fight has ceased ; Brian Boro has won a 
{glorious victory on tlie bloody plains of Clontarf. 

But to return to the Red Knight What I have to 
sjiy regarding him will take but a few moments. To 
be brief, then, you must know that the Danes had 
pitched their camp about half a mile from that old 
(tastle now crumbling into ruins, near the borders of 
tlie town. Well, sir, according to tradition, it was as 
much as an Irish soldier's life was worth to enter that 
same camp, no matter how well armed he might be; 
for if he went there to challenge a Dane to meet him 
in combat the mysterious Red Knight would invariably 
rido into the camp, armed at all points, prepared to 
meet the challenger ; and the result cost the life of his 
ml versaiy. 
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One night an Iriuli soldier, wlio liad won liis spurs 
deeds of valor on many a battle-field, sat in the 
all of the old castle, sharinjj the hospitality of its 
ily owner. This bnive solilitir was known far and 
at the time as tlie Knight of the Hills. After 
supiicr the household closed round the great fire, and 
each mnn in liis turn t<ild his tale of love and war. 
The Rfd Knight of the enemy's camp figured in many 

I tfllo. 

N«w the lord of the castle had already promised as 
i bride his fair daughter. Lady Eva, to the conqueror 
f tlie much-dreaded Dane. The Knight of the Hills, 
iving heard of the peerless prize, determined at once 
» win tind wear it. 

" 1 am ready to meet him," said he, preparing to 
lepart; "this very night I mean to test which lance 
I Uie truest, his or mine." 

It was in vain that the beautiful Lady Eva and her 

ptiier endeavored to dissuade the Knight of the Hills 

uiu his ra»h resolve. Armed at all points, he sallied 

Dtn tlie carttlo-gwte. His trusty squire, a youth of 

oble blood, rode by his side. 

.'■ome hours passed. Tlie castle hall was sndly silent 

Boring the wan-ior'a absence, for lliey all feared the 

Vontt for Iiim At length, a horn was heard at the gate. 

Tie warder liasteriod to open the doors, and the Knight 

"" the Hills rode into the castle (wmrt; his squire fol- 

ired him, leading by the bridle a horse of perfect 

and figure, of enormous size, and coal black. 

valorous knight hastened to the hall. All clustered 

jound liiin to betir his tale, but the lord of the castle 

.nde Uiem first releaHe him of his armor and bring in 

jnfreshments. At last they proceeded to take off one 

his mailed gloves. It was filled with blood, and 

*ven then a few drops were seen to ooze from a slight 

wound on Ins wrist His wound dressed., hid {hlIv^ua 

jvtreahed mih ^od wine aa4 mti&l^ 'Cto \ox\ ^V '^^ 
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castle requested him to relate the particulars of his 
meeting with the Red Knight 

" My lord," said he, " you know how in despite of 
the earnest remonstrances of you and your devoted 
daughter I rode from your castle-gate. The moon 
was bright and clear. I soon succeeded in reaching 
the enemy's camp. Without a pause I rode in and 
blew my bugle. I waited for a moment, expecting a 
reply, wnen suddenly a mounted champion approached 
me and without a word prepared for the charge. I 
raised my shield, couched my lance, and darted toward 
him on the instant. We both staggered with the charge. 
Our lances broke in half, but the points glided harm- 
lessly from our armor. I still pressed on. My ad- 
versary's horse stumbled and fell. The phantom 
knight — rfor sucli he proved to be — was rolled on the 
ground. 

** In a moment I was by liis side and seized his horse's 
rein. The phantom appeared to revive, he saw my 
action, snatched a portion of his broken lance and 
darted it at me like a javelin. It struck my wrist, 
but in my eagerness I felt it not. Presently he seemed 
to vanish from my sight, and had I not that dark 
horse as a proof of the combat, I should begin to doubt 
very much whether I liad really met the Red Knight, 
for it seems to me at the present moment as if I had 
been under the influence of a wild dream." 

" Let us see the phantom Dane's steed," said the 
lord of tlie castle. In the court-yard they found the 
coal-black horse, his eyes lustrous, his neck proudly 
arched, his coat of shining black, and a glittering war 
saddle on its back. The first streaks of dawn began to 
appear. As ^they entered the castle-yard the steed 
grew restless and tried to break from the hands of his 
groom ; he champed his bit, snorted as in pain and 
«ncrer, and struck the ground with his hoofs until the 
sparks flew ; but a^ sow ^^ \\\^ ^o^ ^^\v«5ctd, Vi crow 
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the black horae tiad disappeared as mysteriou»ly asliis 
mastur, and wiis never aeen again. 

It is alniust needless to udd tiiat tlie Kni^bt of the 
ItilU and Lady Eva were united and Uvud happily. 

]tut as ttie subject has been a dry one, let us 
moisten it with a patriotic toast. Here is, wishing we 
may both live to behold the fulfiluiont of our poet's 
prophetic lines : 

" Erin ! oh. Erin ! though long in the ehiule, 

Thr star wiU abiuo out when the proudest ehall fade." 






\t mlt>tx §[nnff'Ooar« 




fITHIN a stone's throw of Templederry, in the 
County of Tipperary, in a wayside cabin, lived 
two brothers, Dinny and Jerry Sheehy. Dinny 
was a warm-hearted, comely youth, with a frail form, 
but a clear uuderstanding ; Jerry was a tall, muscular, 
able-bodied fellow, but dull of comprehension and 
stubborn as a mule ; Dinny was a wheelwright, Jerry 
was a blacksmith. 

Rose Cumisky was Dinny's sweetheart, and I'll go 
bail that the fairest rose that ever grew among the 
golden vales of Tipperary would fade into insignifi- 
cance if coRipared with the beauty and sweetness of 
Rose Cumisky. But true love is sometimes under a 
cloud, and so it proved to be in this case, for big Jeiry 
had his evil eye on the same Rose and tried to cir- 
cumvent his brother. But the fragrant flower was too 
pure to bloom in such a barren, stony heart. 

One calm autumn evening, after a hard day's work, 
Dinny and Jerry were taking supper, for they both 
lived in the same cabin. Presently a low cry. and a 
stifled cough was heard coming from the bed chamber. 
Dinny was on his feet in an instant Jerry did not 
budge. Dinny drew asid^ the bed curtains where his 
father, Sylvester Sheehy, was lying at the point of 
death. 

** How is it with you now, father, darlin' I " 

** I'm afeerd 'tis all over with me, Dinny. No 
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mutter, Fiitlior Ji>Iiii 1ms prenared me well fur the long 
journey I'll s>»m be tiiiveliii'. My voice is wwke. 
Call ye hear whsit I'm sayin', acuslilii!" 

'* f can, fullier, hut don't disti-ess yourself." 

" What hriffht lig'ht ia that shiuiug near the window 
where the honeysuckle is ! " 

" It'll the iiKHuilight," 

" Where's Jerry ? " 

*' He is aitin' his supper." 

" Call him." 

.**1 will, father: Jerry, iny father wants ye. 

" Don't trntlier me," said Jerry, " I'm goiu' into tlie 
garden to have >i smoke," 

" Did ye call liini, Dinny I " aaked the old man. 

*' I did, fatliei', but lie's gone into the garden." 

*' Never mind, Dinny, agra. You wor always a 
good, thouglitful, lovin' son — it grieves me 1 haven't 
much to lave ye — however, take that litllesilver snuff- 
\h*x o' mine. You'll fin<l it on the chimney piece. 
Prize it well. Dinny, for there's a charm in it— an' if 
ye shnidd happen to be in great need, don't be sur- 
|>ri»ed if the samd works wondert." 

Before a half- hour had elapsed old Sylvester Sheeliy's 
worldly pilgrimage was at an end. After having 

Knyeu for some time beside the remains of his fattier, 
iiiny closed the curtains and quitted the chamber. 
With a heavy heart he went into the garden, where 
he ii'ft* accosted by Jerrj'. 

"What's the matter!" said Jerry. "Your face 
looks as long as a fiddle. Now, listen to me, Dinny; 
d'ye mane to give up this fcmlish love of Rose Cundsky f 
How cjin a poor pilgarlic like you support a wilel 
You that couldn't raise a pound if it would purchase a 
whole county. Now, mind me ; ihis night must end 
tlufl matter for good or evil, for if Rose despisea me 
for a husband I'll see that you will never win lier for 

iprife." 
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^^You wor always a blatfacr miMkite .,"' uiUa i uui ed 
Dinny ; " save your breath to cod your ponidg^r. 

These words were no sooner ottered duui Jerry had 
his brother by the throat EHnny umgj^eA demer- 
ately to release himself from the ^iceAiiut grasp of fak 
giant brother ; his efforts were onaTailiiig : at lensrth, 
after a long struggle, both fell t<> tli-r 9T>>and, rc4Bii^ 
over each other until reaching the well raear ibe end 
of tlie garden, where Dinny adminl«t^?red a ludk witli 
the full force of a sroixllv-nzed brrigroe on Jfrrr § iihrn- 



bone. A cry of pain e^^raped uat lander, wjy,, xprm^^ 
ing at once to his feet, with D::i:.y «tni :n LL* <:!atd^ 
and lifting him Ixniily into the ^:r i^Vr/f: hi* owtj b^std, 
dropped him witli a yell of n^zAWti \r.i::^'J,. \:ju9 ti^ 
old well. 

Wlien Dinny arrive*! at t:.*: V/tt/.-rn -'/f th^ wfrH — *t 
least so the story goes — Le frivi r.'r:^*^lf i»>ry/-:t ;^ 
scratch ; nor was tliat all — lie ever: f>-.:,i r.Iv^^^lf ■;< a 
stranjjfe countrv. 

** Begorrar muttered DIr.r.y. -r:,U 1# :t ':'jir,:r^ f//r 
the Ijetter. What's tr.i^ ? A jrriy *•'/:.- Kr;^.;^ ;kf,/J 
such delightful tre<r^ Fa'x I r.'v^/ *A-«r r.^ "'^-^ ^/<r 
fore, and the bird*-^*^::. ! ;: T !'*v •-, #.:. %,'-/,*' 
Fm afeenl 111 l>e ench<ir.re-i ''•';. >-^ •. ■ .>. . ^^ r;,,<. J 
wonder ? ** 

" Dinnv, IfKik nri h^rfr ' ' *- ' : :i - - - 

"SomelK»<iy knr.Tr* V.*-.* .-•--:'. >* / • "*./«}.'< 
gaze upward aii^l ^i.- : >. v . #, • >/-/♦■<? 

ramparts. "Oh. wh'»^* >• ^-r !•'/■;, /,'>:/J 

tofcMitf D've kr.fiTT :, -- » • 

** Do vou i*ee iiiJi: \^'Kr ''♦..• :- /., i . -^^'.A m$ 
enough, wIh-ii Diri::v : ,^- ^, * <- ■ / •/, • ,< fjyfjt 
discover€r<l a brMa/1. *:.•'-'-• . ', ^ ,>./ • 

** What a purtv ^v ri:;.^-' : r * ir:>. 't^A, 
posies along the f/iir.k* — •./:.. r:',r^i<f9 f:*^m^ 
Ireland; l/:irrif/ w.i:. v -«-. •/, • ./. fV/'>-' >;»] I 
the Phaolx ParlE, he''. ;,lv*:r •rf->c \\m ..k.*^ •! 
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" Dinny," said the soldier, " you are a straii^wt^r, ai.d 
the duty of every stranger is to escort the queen from 
the lake to the palace ; will you obey f " 

" To be sure, I will, an' glad o' the chance. Where 
is she I " 

** See, the boat is yonder on the lake." 

Dinny was more astonished than ever when he be- 
held a gorgeously adorned boat, studded with golden 
stars and manned by tiny sailors, who rowed with 
silver oars. Over the boat was a silken canopy to 
shelter them from the heat of the scorching sun. Near 
the vessel's prow was a pale-faced man wearing a 
kingly crown, and beside him a beautiful woman, at- 
tired in a gi'een robe. 

When the boat had reached the landing place, 
Dinny, with the gallantry of a knight-errant, assisted 
the queen ashore. The man with the crown, who was 
apparently an invalid, was carried carefully by his at- 
tendants and tenderly placed in a small golden car- 
riage. Dirmy was politely requested by the queen to 
escort her to the palace, which stood on the brow of a 
hill overlooking the lake. On his way thither he in- 
quired the name of his fair charge, and was informed 
that she was the queen of the blue lake, and that the 
invalid in the golden carriage was her husband. 

** What's your husband's complaint? — if I may be 
so bowld as to ax. But, 'pon me word, your majesty, 
he looks as if his days wor numbered." 

** A cold in the head is what he complains of! an' 
swered the queen. 

** A cowld in the head. Sure, that's only a trifle." 

** On the contrary, we consider it very serious. 
The most eminent physicians our kingdom affords have 
failed in their efforts to effect a cure." 

*' How long has he had the cowld, your majesty!" 

** Ten years," replied the queen. 

^^ Ten years, t\iat'a a\ow^ \\vcv^ \ Vi^ o\i^lit to be used 
to it by this. May\)^ 1 evwv \^\\^N^\a\sir ^ \\ _ 
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^^ Oh, stranger, if yoo can bat cure him all the 
wealth you de:dre shall be voon.* 

^^ I don't say I can, bat 111 do my be$t." &aid LHn- 
ny, approaching the king, who eoaunandai his attend- 
ants to stand stilL *^ Can he sneexe, yoar ojaje^ty ! ^ 
whispered Dinny. 

'^ Ko ; that is where the great difficulty lk&^ 

^' ril see what Tirtae there is in tLi>,* taking the sil- 
ver snuff-box from his pocket and a^plyii;g a pinch of 
its contents to his Majestv*^ royal nose. 

^* Huzza! Huzza! Long lire ti^ king ! ** Shouts such- 
as these rent the air. A clao ^•f thunder, the roar of 
artillery, in fact, a mighty earthquake would liave been 
merely a whisper compared with the mighty sound 
produced by tnat single pinch of snuff. 

The effect on the king was talismanic. ^ Ten long 
years have passed since I enjoyed such a sneeze. 
Friend, what is your name ? * 

" Dinny Sheeny, your ilajeny." 

** Dinny," said the king, •• you have cured rne. I 
am your eternal debtor, and your reward sliall )>e as 
much gold as you can carry." 

We shall pass over Dinny'* week of revelry within 
the palace. When taking hia d^j^arture a large sa^^k 
full of golden guineas was the only reward he would ac- 
cept The queen liaving heard the hifjtory of his vil- 
lainous brother, Jeny% presente^l liim with a l>eautiful 
ring to place on Rose Cumiskey'ft fin;(er *' And hc^re,** 
said she, **is a snuff-lxix, sha[>ed exactly like the 
magical one you already |Kj»»e»ii. The only difrerenc€ 
is tliat it lacks the charm of your*. Pn-w.-iit it with 
my compliments to your amiable brother Jerry. W hen 
he hears of your good fortune he will doubtless be de- 
siroas of improving his own."* 

To make a long story short, before Dinny 
where he was he loupd himself once more in 
per world' Standing with Vib eacV ol \gocv\i^M 
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the old well in his own garden, his first thought was to 
secrete his wealth. After pocketing about fift}' pieces, 
he dug a hole beliind the cow-shed for his treasure, 
When he entered the cabin his brother was spell-bound 
at beholding, as he imagined, the apparition of the 
murdered Dinny Sheehy ; however, he was soon con- 
vinced to the contrary. Dinny was sorely grieved 
when speaking of his enforced absence from his 
father's funeral, and also from the girl of his heart, 
Rose Gimiiskey. 

** Faix, you wor far better engaged," said Jerry; 
'* but how is it you return with a pocket full o' goold 
after wan short week. Will ye tell me the secret?" 

** The secret is in this," said Dinny, producing the 
Queen's gift. 

** What ! is it possible ? In our father's silver snuff- 
box ? " 

** Yes, indeed, Jerry ; when I reached the bottom o' 
the well I was dhry as a bone and hadn't even a 
scratch on nie, when I heard a voice sayin': * Touch 
the third stone to the rifrht wid the silver snuff-box.' 
I did as I was bid an' found myself in the lovely 
country I towld ye about." 

" Lend it to me, Dinny, till I try my luck I " 

"On one condition." 

^^Whatisit?" 

" That you return it when ycni come back." 

" Agreed ! " cried Jerry, taking the box and running 
into the garden. 

While Jerry proceeded on his voyage of discovery 
Dinny unearthed his treasure from behind the cow- 
shed and hastened to the cottage of Rose Cumiskey. 
The scene that followed baffles description. Suffice 
it that the banns of marriage having been announced 
from the altar three times before Dinny's disappear- 
ance, the young couple were united that night without 
a moment's delay* 




THE SILVEIl SKOrF-BOI. 



Jerr)' wsia pulled out of the w«Il soon after, more 
'dead ttmn alive; and to liis dying day lie was taunted 
by liis neiglilinrs with tlio jeering question : 

"Jerry, avick, where did ye lave the silver snuflf- 
boxl" 
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" Prom a Muiister vale they broaglit her. 

From tlie pure and balmy air, 
An Ormond peiisant daugbler. 

With blue eyes and golden hair. 
They brought her to tbc city. 

And sbe fiuicil slowly there — 
Coneamptioii bus no pity 

For blue eyes and golden hair." 

Uichard Dalton Williams. 

O'Leary and Mr. Lynch were well-to-do 

vlMmeni, residing in » charming imd richly 

leultivated section of Tipperary, adjoining' tlie 

KR Vale," HO called from its exceeding fertility. 

9% WSB, indeed, a nitimricic spot. A pretty trout stream 

Kdivided the two estatea. The cottage of Mr. O'Leary 

■ formed a jiictiiresqiie appearance, with iita profusion 

|of roses nnd wondbino trained by the hflnd of taste 

) twine aniuixl the lattice. A small grove of trees in 

ont, where the wild-flowers grew in rich luxuriance, 

•nd the hiackbird breathed hi» notes of joy and love, 

ast an air of rural beauty over the scone. 

The O'Learys hud only one child, a Invely daughter; 

|lier name was Itosaleeii. The peasantrj-, by whom 

he wns idolized, called her Fair Kosaleon, the flower 

|o^ the Golden Vale. 

From the period of her sunny chiMhond it had 
«n the deareKt wish of her purettts to see her united 
Darcy Lynch, tlie only wm of their proapcrotw 
fiighbor. 
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moment he was breathinor in her ear the dearest wish 
of his heart, and there, within that quiet sanctuary of 
ages long gone by, they exchanged vows of eternal 
constancy. 

Weeks passed on Darcy was far away, and fair 
Rosaleen was left to wander alone by the gentle lake 
or in the grassy dells, to phick the wihl-flowers wliich 
Darcy had so often woven in garlands to twine around 
her golden tn-sses. She strove in vain to dispel the 
melancholy wliich was preying on her spirits ; her 
wild, gay laugh was huslied ; her bounding step be- 
came languid and slow ; the rose had faded from her 
cheek, and the sparkling lustre of her blue eyes was 
dim. 

Her parents saw with alarm the Aiding blossom, yet 
knew not the cause of her decay, for the secret lay 
buried in her own bosom. Months passed on, and still 
she heard nothing from Durcy. The winter ended, 
spring returned again, with the birds aiul flowers, but 
it awoke no responsive note in the bos(mi of Hosaleen. 
The thorn was rankling in her heart; the sorrow 
which kills, but moans not, w.is |)reyingon her heart's 
core. She would sit for hours near the ruin(»(l abbey, 
where Darcy first breathed to her the burning words 
of love, and muse upon the liappy past, until her 
heart swelled almost to breakinir. Tlieii would she 
return to her cottage^ and force a smile to light up 
her pale and pensive face, to cheer her anxions parents. 

And where was Darcy Lynch gone f Why did he 
linger from the smile of his ])roinise(l bride f Oh I 
how can I relate it f lie was breathing into another 
ear the same fatal poison which had w(»n the heart of 
the too confiding Hosaleen. 

A short time after his departure, he became acquainted 
with Eveleen Desmond, a lovelv orphan, n-sidini^ with 
her aunt. A few weeks passed in the sr>ciety r»f 
EveJeen gufficed to show iruu i\vaI \\\is vx\VAv:\\\viVi\\\ V^x 



Aa tbe young bride remembers tbe mother 

She lores, though she nevor maj see, 
Aa a Bister remembers a brother, 

Oh, dearest, remember me." 

The evening wore on, and Eosaleen returned home 
in a state of mind bordering upon frenzy. She flew 
to her chamber. 

It is over," she exclaimed. " Tlie last tie that 
bound me to earth is broken. I have lived to see 
liim wlio taught me my first lesson of love the hus- 
band of another. I have seen him breathe soft words 
of love into her listening ear, and my breaking heart 
can bear no more." 

Strange ! When woman gives her young henrt with 
all its gushing tenderness to one being, without tlie 
society of tliat being, what is all the world to hert 

Kind friends may gather around to pour the balm 
of consolation into her wounded bosom; nature may 
pour forth her beauties; the loveliest flowers may 
utooni at her feet, yet she heeds not their varied tints 
and gentle fragrance- 

Thns it was with Rosaleen; the moon was shining 
in at tlie window from which she was gazing not at 
the beautiful rose tree before it, wliicli shed such 
sweet perfume on the air that Btole into the chamber ; 
not at the fragrant honeysuckle that, in happier 
hours, she had tnught to twine around the lattice. 
No, her thoughts dwelt not on the beauties of that 
moonlight scene ; her aching eye was fixed on her 
favorite trysting place, the gray abbey ruin ; and 
memoiy' had wafted her buck t^i tlio time when i' 
aat with Darcy beside that hallowed ahrine 
brenthed her first young vow of love. 

Honr after hour she sat buried in a deep and pun- 
ful reverie, until wearied nature at last gave way, and ', 
ihe sank into a gentle slumber. 

She awokoia a burning fever, &i\&.v[i Nloa -Ha&oHSfcA. ' 
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W?ACK Parcel was a good-luiniored, ruddy-faced 
^jjl j'oung man, compact and vi*rorous. He wjis spir- 
ited and generous, and as brave as a Hon ;,\\e could 
wrestle, kick foot-hall, jump, or hurl better than any 
boy of his size in the |)arish of MulHiuihone. But the 
pride of MulHnahone, the mountain maid ot Tipperary, 
was the charming Grace Donnelly, the flower of 
Slieve-naMon. Jack Purcel loved Cfrace, and, of 
course, as a natural consequence, Grace returned the 
compliment. 

Now, Phil Dimnelly, the father of the fair young 
Grace, was acknowledjifed to he the greatest piper in 
the four provinces. Phil, though a generous, warm- 
hearted man, had one fault, if fault it can be called, and 
that was vanity — vanity in his musical prowess — and 
to such a pitcfi did he carry it, that one evening, at a 
merry-making near the cross-roads, he registered a 
vow that no boy in the whole county would ever get 
liis consent to mairy Grace. 

" No," said he, ** she'll go single all her life, barrin' 
that whoever would marrv her can nrove himself a 
better pioer than her father." 

" That seals my fate," said poor Jack Purcel, ** for 
I know no more about music than I do o' the Greek 
languafi^." 

" Och, Grace, jewel," said Jack to his colleen, one 
bright morning in June ; *' what is to be dQue^darlva\ 
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I Oil the evfiiiiiff nf (liiit fla\' Jmk Piircel set out fi>r 

lit' Slievfl-iiii-Moii, li,ivii.<r previously 

r"vid<-ii iiiii.fclf witli a inn-li fiml mkin^ with liiin t'i'r 

ly hiH h'ii-nJ Itilly D >v>iii. Thu hour whs 

Bow a lirile iiiiHt iwiliuht; the lojid to the fiiiry cuve 
WH.H wihl »ii<l ili-Hi>hiie ; on e:i<-h hIiIh of tlieiii wfV^ a 
vnritfty of liitifly l;ik(« iiiid nlxnpt pmi-ijiiifH; the sun 
Iiik! jiict fT""" 'iiiwii In flbiiia nil hiiiir, linwe^er, 
jillt-r iiiii' h liiffiriiUy, they Hiicrpcdcd in rcachitiff the 
Fairy Cave. 'I'iie mitiaricu wiistliickly ovcrjin'wii with 
jjri'iiit Hiiil bii!(h<'!«. 

At leiij^th, havitiof cleareil awav everv obstacle, they 

ion di«('over(!ii kti opening; in the nivstic cavh. and 

ligliting the t-wh Jack Fiirre! 'and liin fiii-iid 

Irnceeded'Oii tlieir way, ofieii etoppinjj to admire the 

tpaiity of the l:-iHlHca|ie that nrenented itself to their 

"mw fu tliey advanced. In the far distance rose the 

outlines of H hill whose green iiiid sl'ipitig base melted 

into thu moonlit bnHoui of a xinooih lakH. 

^_ '* ISetjorrH, Billy." whispered Jack to \m friend, 

^■fKillarney couldn't liowld a candle -to tins purty 

^" Sometimes thoy were compelled to creep on their 
' Tinnds and knees thrnutrh the narrowest passes uiiiil 

they arrived at tlio margin oT the lake- 
^_ Ui-side llie hike wax a proeu fairy rin^, into wliiclt 
^■b I'urcel inailvertently stepped, he was Htrnrk to the 
^Hirtli and itiMiantly deprived of all conscioiiHoeKs. 
^H Ue WHS awakened by the siuiiids of soft nitiKic, ntid 
^Bpeninf; hiit eyes beheld snrroumling him a tar^o coui- ^4 
^^hny of little people playinjf on miiitical iiiNtrunienlSf P 
^Tf lio, the nintncnl ihev saw ihiil he was awake, desired 

Vini lo follow them, and touchinfj him with their wnnda 
icrnsa the laki 
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Jmtifiod by poor I'urcel's devotion to his betrothed. 
" Well, Jack," lie exclaimed. " yon bIihH Imve your 
irUh." Bo saying he ordered one of liia attendants to 
pick him a baf^i)i|)e off the neai'est tree, and then, cora- 
raniidiii^ silence, played that sweetest and most sor- 
rowful of all the nielodieti, the Irish air of " Sliull 
lA^m," nilh Mich exquiaite pathos that the tears ran in 

Kirrents down tiie tender visage of Jat^k Parcel ; the 
^^ ying cadences were snftly echoed by tliesongliiiig of 
the trees and the niidndious whispers of the flowers. 

" Hy the powers o' deli;,'ht," cried Purcel, " if I was 
iie owner o' them pipes I'd feel prouder than a king 
his minJL 1 only wi«h they wtir mine — it's then I'd 
injj the joy to the sorrowtul hearts o' the poor." 
" Jack I'urcel," said the bard sidemnly, "your re- 
iliest is granted. Yon came here with a pure motive 
r the sake of the girl you love, and from this hour," 
I added, handing Jack the bagpipe, "you are tlie 
nat celcdmited piper in green Krin. 
Jnrk, on being requested to favor the court with a 
nple of his newly-acquired skill, bowed, and taking 
s instrument into hi» liandM, fiJt such a flood of in- 
piration rushing upon him that the buoyancy tliereof 
lenrly lifted him off his feet. 

IIu then began, and, considering that it was his de- 
nt, ami that his audience was formed of first-rata 
idgiw, he disidayed considenible confidence and self- 
ftsiinince. 'I o Iuh ecstatic delight he found himself 
nmpleiti master of the hiatrument. The piece he per- 
bnntHl wjw the spirit-stirring slraiti of the " Ularkbinl," 
nd llio idirill ehanter, ait it rang iicross the hike, elic- 
ted tuniultunus appliLute ; after which Jnrk, in [rratt 
nde, ]iroslratod himself at the foot of the oinerafi 
ihrotie to tundur Ins warm acknowledgment lor his id 
■Bhmlde gift, when suddenly the whole scene dtanp 
»eurwl, and lie found hi[i.self, not in a fairy ril1V!;^ wlwit* 
]iegood pcopla luui iliacoverwd \v\m, \»uv cAx^VvJ^'i * 
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in, perlmps, a li»1f a century ago since 
nerc of our sketch, one Uenuird Cavfluxgli, as- 
' tonUiied llie i nimbi tan ts of the f»iir city on the 
with tlie starthng announcement tlmt lie liad 
opted a new ityxteni uf diet, which was neither nture 
^^ If less than going without any food. Now. Mr. 
Cnvaiiagh wait a xtout, ooniely geiitlf^inan to look at, 
who converged pleasantly on the cornmon loriit-s of 
the day? and »eenied, on the whole, to enjoy his life 
Dtich like other people. 

He wan to be seen for a Bldlling, cIiiMren Imlf price, 
din euccesii wflfi »Q enormous in the liinh nu-lropolis, 
iHt several large fownn and cilieit in diflVreiit parts i>f 
« empire re(|tieitled Iiini to visit ihein. In fact, 
!avaiia^li was now the cry, and as Harney np]>enred 
> grow fat nn fasting, iiin popnlarity knew no liounds. 
[Jniortunntely, however, andiiljon, the hano of no 
nany otiicr great men, numbered him also anmng its 
rictima. 

He proceeded to Kngland, and if while there he had 

een content with London as the nphere of hia tri- 

Utnphs, there is no saving how Inng he might have 

gone on starving witfi Katiitfaction. Whether it is 

that the people are letts observant there, or more ac- 

stonied to see sindliir exhihiti(n\R, I wwswva vvV*.-, 

; true it i», they paid ilieir aVAVwvTgfc, WA.Vvfc t^w*, 
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pitablc tboughts intent, but turning over in her mind 
TarioHs llieories about iibstinence, and only wishing 
•he bud tlie whole of the Cavanagh family for board- 
ers at a guinea a week. 

Late in the evening of tlie same day, this estimable 
lady was returning from an early tea through an 
unfrequented suburb of Manchester, when suddenly 
her eye fell upon Heruard Cavanagli seated in a little ' 
<8]io|), a dish of sausages and a plate of ham before 
liini, while a frothing cup of porter ornamented hia 
right hand. It was true, he wore a patch over his eye, 
H litrge beard, and various other disguises; hut they 
aerved him not. 81ie knew him at once. The result 
80on told. The police were informed. Mr. 
Cftvanagh was CJiplured. The lady gave her testi- 
mony in a crowded court, and ho who lately was 
nlling on the wheel of fnrtnne, was n<iw condemned 
to foot it on a very different wlieel. The niagistrflte, 
who was <']iiquent on the ocxrasion, (udled hiui an im- 
postor and Kenienced lum to three months* itnprison- 
Dient and liard labor at the treadmill, and all for no 
other cause than that he could not live without 

flMHi. 

We have n«ver heard of any one who, disro%"ering 
the fictitious charatrter of a novel lie hud believed &» 
ft fact, waited on the publisher with a modest request 
tfant bis money he returned to him. 

Yet the conduct of the lady toward Mr Cavanagh 
was exactly of this nature, llow did his appetite do 
ber any possible injury? What sins against her con- 
•cience were contained in his quiet repast 1 And yet 
■he must appeal to the justice as an injured woman. 
Cavanogh lutd imposed upon her. Shu was wnmged 
because he was hungry, All hin narrative, beautifully 
constnirted and arifnlly put together, wont for nothing ; 
bis luiik, his manner, his entertaining h«v«1&1w%., Vva^ 
iaating conversatiou, Uia l\me — (toto. Vaa. \sv '^b» 
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inoniiiig till eight in the evening — went all for nothing. 
Tliia really U to<> bad. 

Do we Hsk of every author to be the hero he de- 
8crii>e«f Is Sleveiisini Dr. Jfkylli «ti<1 Mr. H%det 
U Rider Hrtyirard Cienprtii-a t lit WHkie Collins the 
WoMiJin in White! And yet Berniird Cavanagh waa 
no move jJriiiliy than any of these gi-ntloiiien. He 
was HO idcnl rt'pivHeniation of a niHn tliiit fnttted ; lie 
narriilfd iiD'tlie KenHHtiiMiis WHnt nt fund sn^;restK : its 
dieaniv deliilitv, its huitfuid htnpor. its piiintnl wuffer- 
ing, it^ sTiige of struggle imd saspense, ending in a 
vi(■^n■v nlier:-* the ininil, the conqneror over the bnser 
nriture, as-tKir^ its prond and glorious unpreniacy in 
triuni|)h of volition, mill for iliiH beantltnl creation of 
hii) brain he is sent to the treadmill, as though, instead 
of a poet, he had been a pickpottket 





tkt gannlA Eliff. 



r:-.^ 




" And lii>r glio«t w«ji Hwn to ylido. 
Smiling, o'er the fabU tidu." — Moore. 



Itho western c«iwtnf Irelsnd, where a wiH prom- 
ontory fitreU-lK!M out nmi'l t)in wavck r»f tliti At- 
lantic, ia a siiinll imrnlutnrtiehin<2;i4tititnn. Iu,«v^a 
I the deft of a deep niviue, \V\t^J\i\^\ '«\ttA\ ». wscfiSs. 
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stream trickles amid sand and sea slime to the little 
estuary formed by the sea at its mouth. 

It was on a cold, gra}- morning in October that two 
individuals were loitering up a naiTOw path from the 
hamlet, which led to the liigh main road, passing from 
village to village along the coast, branches from which, 
at irregular intervals, penetrated the cliffs to the dif- 
ferent fisliing stations along the beach. 

The road, on rising from the village, runs along the 
summit a considerable height above the sea. 

A reft or chasm nearly perpendicuhar in the steep 
wall towards the sea left the mountain path without 
protection, save by a slender paling, for the space of a 
few yards only. 

As we before mentioned, two persons wore loitering 
up this path ; they paused at the brink of the chasm. 
The loyer's gaze was on his mistress, and the maiden's 
eye was bent on the ground. " Aileen, jewel o' my 
heart's core, wliy is it you trate me so cowhlly now 
tliat my ship's ready and I'm so soon to lave ye? 
Don't bo turning yer pretty blue eye away like that, 
machree, when ye know that but wan tendher glance 
would send a ray of sunshine to my heart. Only I'm 
sure that ye love me, your proud behavior would sur- 
prise me." 

^' If you're so sure," retorted the haughty Aileen, 
^^ what more need be said I " 

*^ Only say the word v/ith yer own lips, darlin', an' 
then I'll be doubly sure. Here's the ling ; take it, 
acushla, an' 'twill be a ])ledge of our love for aicli 
other." 

" No, Gerald, don't ask me to take it yet, for fear — " 

*^ For fear of what, Aileen ? " exclaimed Gerald. 

^' If you refuse to ])l(^dge me your word now, asthore, 

somethin' tells me that sorrow will overtake one or 

both of us. Look, dvvvW , ?i\. \\\U ring — there's some- 

thin' remarkable about \V. \.wV wX ^^ ^^\sl ^^^^ vq._ 
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I time it's bright and sunny, like your own 
Bile, and the next minute it's cowltl an' ImzVi 

— ," like yer own unfeeling- heart, he would 

have Baid, but he leaned on tlie slender bairier, ag he 
spoke, and his eye wandered away over the dim and 
mslant wave, across which bo was about to depart. 

*' If the ring is so changeable ns ynu seem to think," 
■aid Aileen, " I'd sooner have noihinfj to do with it" * 

" Aileen, them words from your lips fall un mv spirits 
like the keen ice-wind, tiiat freezes while it withers." 

As Aileen turned aside her head, perhaps to hide a 
gleam of tenderness that belled her speech, Gerald 
•eized her hand. 

"Aileen, listen well to me," he continued. "If ye 
intend to marry another there's a doom before ye 
which, I'm afeeru, you'll not be able to prevent" He 
looked steadfastly upon her, but Aileen spoke not. A 
tear quivered through her drooping eye-lushes, mid her 
lips grew pale. " But I must lave ye," said Gerald. 
" My vpjisol i« ready to sail, and " — he drew her gently 
toward the brink — " it will part us, I'm afeerd, forever. 
Bui no, .\ileeii, not forever. Y<»u'll be the wife of an- 
othur, maybe, whwii I come back, and — och ! I can 
^Jiardly spake the word — 'twould kill me." 
H He started back as from a spectre which his tmagina- 
ITtion had created — "but take this ring — an' let it be 
t'yo like a good angel that's keepin' guard -over ye, 
and if anybody should seek your love, look on lliis, 
for it will be a silent witness over your very tlioughts — 
'twill watch ye, my own gra gal maclu'ee, as if I my- 
self stood beside ye." 

But Aileen returned the ring. 

" JJon't ask me to tJtke it, Gerald ; let me bog of you 
not to wind the linU an>und me, for fear 1 nii^ht 

nk ihom ffllers ami wish to break tliem." 
I "Then I vuw," said Gemlil, veliomuutly, "that no 

Jid but ^'oura wilt ever wear vl." 



\ 
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He raised his arm, and the next moment the ring 
would have been hurled into the gulf, but ere it fell 
he cast another glance at Aileen» Her heart was full ; 
the emotions she sought to quell quivered convulsively 
on her lips ; he seized her hand, but when he looked 
again upon the ring, it was broken. Aileen turned 
pale, and Gerald himself shuddered as he beheld the 
omen. Another train of feeling had taken possession 
of Aileen, and now that the slighted token was in dan- 
ger of being withdrawn, she became anxious for its 
possession. She received the token — a slight crack 
upon its rim was visible, but this fracture did not pre- 
vent its being retained ujion the hand. 

After tliis brief developmrmt their walk was con- 
cluded. They breathed no vows. A lock of hair only 
was exchanged. Tiie last adieu was on their lips, and 
the broad deck of the vessel beneath Gerald's feet, 
whence he saw the tall cliff sink down into the ocean, 
and with it his hopes, that seemed to sink forever in the 
same gulf. 



Some few years afterward, on a still evening, about 
the same time of tlie vear, a boat was lowered from a 
distant vessel in the offing. Three men pulled ashore 
as the brond, full moon rose up, red and dim, from the 
mist tliat hung upon tlie sea. One of the passengers 
stepped hastily on shore. He spoke a few words to 
the rowers, wlio threw the oars into tlie boat, fastenincf 
her to tlie rocks. Atierward they betook themselves to 
a tavern, but the individual whom the rowers had put 
ashore strode rapidly up the path pnd paused not until 
he approached the cliff, where a few years before the 
agony of one short hour had left its deep furrows for- 
ever on his memoYY. The incidents of that memorable 
day were then renewed w\\lV\ ^xxOcv N\N\^^'?a^ Njcsal ha 
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inrried forward in the vain hope of flying from tlie 
■nguiBh lie citutd not control. 

A dark, plain hoiitte stood at no great di-^tunce, and 
iditther Ills footsteps were now diri^rli-d. A little {jale 
jOpened into a gravel walk. He leaned upon tlie wit-.k- 
K, as tlioiigii li(!»ilating to cntfr. Ky tlii» time llie 
ptooon rose Itigli ;iih1 clear al)ove the mist which was 
yet ftluiiibenng on tlie ocean, ISlii; came furtli glori- 
ously, without a xhnJow or a cloud. 

As Oemld approached the house he hesn-d a noft, 
inl melody from within. It was AileenV voice. He 
could not h« inistiiken, though years liad imsfied by. 
The melody (liat lie heard Wiis a wild jiihI mournful 
twIlHil, wliich he had once given to her when the lioiira 
~ w on aparkling with delight, and she had not for- 
ffotten him. The thought was too thrilling to endure. 
nig brnin throbbed witli ecstasy. Unable to restrain 
lis impatiwiice, he ajipHed hastily to the door. Tlien 
canifl an interval of harrowing suspense. He shud- 
dered when he heani the apjiroaching footsteps, and 
could with difficulty address the person who stood in- 
quiring his errand. 

"*ls Aileen within t " asked Gerald. 

"She is, sir" The door was thrown open, and 
f'Oorald stood in the presence of Aileen. 'I'lie meeting 
iWns loo sudden for preliminary forms and conrte-sies. 
■j&il^n, after a short gaze of astonishuient and dismav, 
iQOveft-d lier face. A low groan e.scaped her. She 
" "rew herself convulsively on the chair. 

"Ailwn, diuliii,' spake to nie." exclaimed Gendd. 

le shuddered as though the suuriti- awakened the 
lumbering tH-hoes of memory- 

"Lave me, Gerald," she cried, "lave me." 

"Lave yef" said Gerald in a tone lliat no words 
can dew'-ribe. " Ah, 'tis an I feared, Aileen," and the 
broad impress of despair was u^iou Uia hraw^ le^iiUl^.^ 
irnttgQ. 
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" I am here," he continued, *' to claim your hand.** 
"My hand, Gerald, belongs to another. 
" Another ? Who is it ye mane, Aileen ? " 
" My husband ! " Though anticipating the reply, 
the words went like an arrow to ln*s heart We will 
not describe the separation. With unusual speed he 
descended the path toward tlie village He rushed 
past the cleft witli averted looks, fearful that he might 
be tempted to leap the gulf. He entered the tavern, 
but so changed in manner and appearance that his 
companions, fearful that his senses were disordered, 
earnestly besought liim to take some rest and refresh- 
ment. In the end he was persuaded to retire to bed. 
But ere long fever and delirium had seized him, and in 
the morning he was pronounced by a medical attend- 
ant to be in extreme danger, requiring the interposition 
of rest and skill to effect his cure. 



It was in the cold and heavy mist of a December 
evening tlrat a female was seated upon the tall cliff 
above the chasm we have described. As the solitary 
gull was wheeling around her she spoke to it with 
great eagerness and gesticulation. 

** Leave me! leave me?" she cried. '* Gerald is 
gone — gone — O my poor brain. They tell me I am 
mad, but I'll not believe them — but where is the ring! 
— the pledge — broken, broken like my poor heart 
Yes, yes, I must be mad." 

And a scream so wild and pitiful escaped her, it was 
like the last agony of the spirit when riven from ite 
shrine ; her hair, wet with the drizzly atmosphere, hung 
about her face. She suddenly threw it aside, as' u 
listening. 

^^ That's Gerald ! Yes, he's corain' again." 

Sunset was near, \>o\\\ ^ky and ocean were blent in 
one, the purp\e \)eam tml o>\\» ^^ ^wv^^^^w^^that 
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ever}* billnw iniglit. now he seen. Aileen climbed 
OTctr tim rail, sliu Htood on tlmt extreme verge so fear- 
ful unci ubrupt 

" He's caliiii' me. Oh, why did Iieleiive me bo soon 1 
1 Ditist go, Iiiit veti8el in on the wide Allantic, ati' he'll 
never «hiic Uaek." 

She buried her hejul in lier Inp nnd wept 
^ lier features were yet beautiful, tliougii wasted by 
^■orrow. As she gazed a smile passet! over her like a 
^Kiii1>eani on tlic dark billows. 8he waved her hand. 
^H " Ile'a waitin' for ine- I'm conuu', Gerald, I'm com- 
^b'." She wrapped her cloak closer nvouiid her, and, 
^Hrith one wild and nppnljing shriek leaped the dizzy 
^^leight, by tlie f<)nt of which her mangled remains were 
shortly afterward di»coven*d. The ring waa found 
uninjured. *iavft by a crack through the rim. 

Oenthl recovered, and for years afterward liis dnily 
,k was to ihe cleft, wliich wh« naid to be vit«it«d by 
"« npiril, and which still continues to be called the 
uunted ClitT. 
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IS many a year ago since what I am going to 
tell ye hap|>eiied. 

*Twrt8 long before the stranger came over with 
Stronghow to r. le iis in our own land — w«>uhi ye be- 
lieve me f In them davs giants used to be as plentiful 
as potatoes in a prosperous sa\ son. Why, if a bo<ly 
hap|>ened to stand less than six feet hiirli in ancient 
times he'd be laughe<i at as a weeny bit of a dwarf. 
Troth, he\i have the whole counthrv tlockiu' to see 
him as a sort of a world's won<lher. 

Well, at the time I'm spakin' of there lived near the 
Rock o* Casliel, in the county id'Tippcrary, one Darl»y 
Movnahan. He was thoujrht to be the biiryest man in 
Iremnd. He stud nine feet in his stockin's, an' for 
strength, no man could howld a randle to hini. Ho 
could down a bullock wid wan taj) of his little linjifer. 

Only wan thinjj" dampened poor Darbv's sperrits — 
an' that was bccase he couldn't find his ncpiil ; the 
dickens a boxer far or near had the pluck to stand for- 
ninsthim, not wan in Ireland. At last, a whisper rnme 
across the water from Scotland consarniiiir a iriant in 
that counthry who was said to be even superior to 
Darbv Moynahan in size an' strength; more betoken, 
he, like Darby, was alwavs pining an' pra\ ing that ho 
might meet his match. \Vell, Ix^gorra, as soon as my 
bowld Darby heard the news, he sint a clialleng(» at 
wanst, invitin' the Scotchman to come over to Inland 
an' wrestle him collar-an'-elbow, so that he might shako 
some o' the pride out of him. 
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He soon got an answer, tellin* him that the challenge 
was accepted, an' advising him at the same time to 
make his pace an' prepare for his funeral, " for," said 
the Scotch giant, in his note, " I never botch my work." 

On the moriiin' that the Scotchman landed in Ireland 
Darby inquired of a friend of his that had seen the 
furriner arrive, how big he was. 

" How big is it ? Troth, Darby, between you an' 
me, he's as big an' a half as yourself; an' from what 
I'm towld, you'll be as dead as mutton when he's 
through wid ye, for they say he always kills his man." 

Poor Darby, when he heard such a frightful account 
of his rival, began to grow onasey in his mind ; he 
went at wanst to his cabin to ask the advice of Norah, 
his wife; but before the poor woman could answer 
him, his youngest son Dinny kem runnin' into the house, 
bawlin' for his father an' mother to come to the door 
and see the great big man comin' through the boreen. 

Darby peeped through the window an' turned the 
color of milk at the sight of the wondherful Scotch giant. 

** Norah alanna!" said he, ''ye may get my coffin 
ready, for here comes a man that will soon make food 
for worms out o' your poor Darby." 

'' Not while I can save ye, jewel," said Norah. " Sure, 
you're my own husband. Darby, an' it's my jooty to 
strain every nerve to purtect the man I vowed to love 
and obey ; only do as I bid ye, an' you'll be saved, 
and that too without dishonor." 

As she spoke she lifted her little daughter Aileen 
out of the cradle, and after puttin' it on a bed in another 
room she made Darby take the child's place. An* 
when she covered him over snugly with a quilt she sat 
beside him rockin' the cradle, while she sang : 

^' Hush a bye, baby, 
Oiv the hill top, 
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Poor Darby had to stuff the quilt into his mouth to 
prevtunt him from ^olii' into kiiJK!(: for if he diitu't do 
that )>» would have died wid tiie hvugliin' lit thatover- 
tiH>k him. 

While Nondi kept singiiifj the owld hdlahy, who 
ithnuhl fttcp into tliectihiii liiit ihc hrawiiy Scntdi giant. 
Ill a voice that soiincled for nil the world like a clap 
o' tlitindur he axed if "Diirhy Moynalum was to be 
jenf " 

[ Norali covered over Darby's face, an' walked quietly 
I the room to where the Scotehmnii stood, wid 
hU heaii totii!liiii' one o' the rafters, an', in a soft whis- 
per, she to wid liini that Darby wat< g'ono into the woods 
to gcr II nioiithtiil o' fresh air before the wrestlin' match 
ki-m off. 

The friant then informed her that he'd wait where 

he wa» till her hiiHband'it return ; with that he caited 

himself beside the Jtirf-fire, lit his pipe, an' puffed away 

like a tiuiekiln. 

_ " Wlmt'H (hat ye linvo tliere ? " says he, fixen his 

■jbollet eyes on the crndle. 

WL " It's the child," said Nora, "an' I wouldn't give n 
"pepper(v>rn for your life if ye wake it before Darby 
conies lionio," 

" I don't care a jack-atraw about Darby," says tlie 
giant. 

'■ If ye wish to lave this house nli%'e don't disturb 
the cratiire'tt sleep — he didn't ^et a wink all last night, 
lie's cuttinjf his eye-teeth, poor thing." 
Tlie Scoiehinan looked mighty puzzled. 
" If that's the child," said he, *' liow big is tlie father f " 
•You'll soon be able to judge for yourself," said 
dorah ; "but I can tell ye this mncli, sir; whenever 
husband is vexed that jioor child in the erudlo 
lametimea ruutt an' hitles himself in one of his father's 
wgiip*." 
" ^ammy," roared Darby (rom Aw ctai&fe, "\sw^ 
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in de big fat cow from de barn. I want to ait it before 
daddy conies liome." 

" I will, agra," aaid Norah. "Oh, sir, you've woke 
the child ! A king's ransom wouldn't save ye now if 
Darby meets ye." 

" MeuliiL nnirdher ! " screeched the giant ; " d'ye call 
thatgorninndizer a child ! If he can. devour a t'atcow 
at a eingln male, what sort of a cannibal must the father 
be ? Tell Darby," says he, rising to liis feet and bump- 
ing Ilia big head against an iron liook in the rai'tera, 
" I'll call again. Good moniiii', ma'am." 

With that lie shot out o' Darby's cabin like a sky- 
rocket, an' was niver seen or heard of in Ireland trom 
that blessed d-iy to this. 






nrber 

[Adafitcd from an old Irish Legend.] 
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I have heard that guilty creatures sitting at the play 

Have, hy ilie very cunning of the scone, 
Been struck so to the soul tlmt presently 

They have proclaimed tlieir malefactions ; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ." — Shakespeare. 

\i '"T is tlie nisrom in nuiny pnrts of Irelnnd, where 
^iEI <niy iiulividiuirs dentli is supposed to have heen 
Ciiuse<l bv t'nnl plav, tlmt tlie iiiimhirniits of tlie 
ninruered person's distrirt a.^semhle toj^ether and un- 
dergo a kind of ordeal by tonchincr the corpse, each 
ill hid turn. This cerenionv is considered a most de- 
cisive test in cages of suspicion of murder. It is an or- 
deal, indeed, to \vhi(di few murderers wish to submit 
themselves, for in manv instances, wliere the perpetra- 
tor of the horrid deed possessed strencrih of mind or 
callousness of heart suflicient to subdue all appearance 
of emotion in the moment of trial, some nnracuhms 
change in the corpse itself has been known to indicate 
the evil-doer. 

But to my storv. Phil Melledv was an industrious 
young tenant farmer; his piospects were britrht ; in 
short, he was the most contented 1 oy of ins a<»e, which 
was twentv-six, in the wiiole ('ountv of Liu)erick. 
He was in love, 4oo, ami as he himself said, ** loved 
the very ground fair Aileen walked on." Aileen loved 
him in return, but was giddy-Uead^d ^uou^U to Wt 

8S1 
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him know that she could have more admirers than 
Phil to dance with at a fair if she wished. This piece of 
girlish vanity was Aileen's only fault, but one day she 
carried it too far by dancing with Ulick Dhu, or Black 
Ulick, just for the sole purpose of tormenting Phil 
Melledy, her faithful lover. 

Ulick was a dasliing, good-looking fellow, but with 
a reputation anything but respectable. His ostensible 
pursuit was smuggling, but crimes of the darkest na- 
ture were freely whispered about him, and yet, in 
spite of all this, his rollicking nature and indomitable 
impudence enabled him to show himself in places 
where, although his evil reputation was well known, 
he was tolerated, either from supineness or more like- 
ly from the fear of his enmity. 

It is not surprising, then, that, as Phil Melledy stood 
by and saw this ruffian whispering soft words in 
Aileen's eai-, his very heart should quake from appre- 
hension. He had often experienced sensations of an- 
noyance before, but never to this extent, for he knew 
Ulick Dhu to be the very worst description of a reckless 
scoundrel. The festivities now over, Phil supposed 
that she would give up her partner and join him. But 
no; the foolish Aileen seemed proud of her conquest, 
and to take a sort of mad delight in wounding PliiPs 
feelings to the uttermost. At last, her better nature all 
predominating, she quitted Ulick and rushed over to 
the place where Phil had been standing ; but he was 
gone. 

It was now her turn to be miserable. Not all the 
soft speeches that were poured into her ear had power 
to console her, but her annoyance was at its height 
when Ulick Dhu, presuming upon the encouragement 
which she had given him, seated himself beside her, 
and in ardent lang^uage declared himself her passionate 
Jover. Poor, uwiWwaVAyv^ Mleeu — she had evoked a 
spirit which sV\e haOi wo \i0^^x \»o v^^ \\.^«i 
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more tliau a week after before Piiil could bring liimaelf 

to venture neai' Aileen, but finding tliut eacli suceeed- 

bg day only made hiiu more wretched, be determined 

I know his fute at once ; so, witli a heavy heart, lie 

ired her abode, lifted the latch, and entered. 

The first sight that met Ids eyes was Ulick and 

u]et»i in earneBt conversniiun. The deep bliisli that 

Mrimsoned her to the very throat evinced to Phil the 

hopelessness of hia case. She could not speak, nei- 

tlier could be, but giving her one look, which sank into 

her very bndn, he left tlie place. 

Meanwliile Aileen, appreliensive that he would do 
soiiietbiiti; dirsperate, sadly exclaimed : '* Heaven for- 
give and lielp nie bi tiiic trying iitoiuent ! " for the re- 
jult of ber conduct was beginning to uuike itself awful- 
ny apparent. 

Thinking to ordisten some good feeling from Uliek'a 
[enerotfity, she frankly acknowledged lo birii that her 
iffecliorm were entiruly buotowed upon the absent 
^liliu Melledy> mic knew not thu dumon heart in 
irhicli she bad trusted; instead of inclining bim to 
Biercv her words only inflamed bim into tenfidd rage. 
"What!" be exclaimed, "D'ye think to make a 
•-ground o' my heart! Have yon been mnkin* a 
Boff and an omadbaun o' met Tell nie wanst for all, 
fcileen.wbic.b of us it is you love in earnest I " 

'* Phil Melledy u the man 1 truly love," fervently 
xclatmed Aileen. 

'* Then you have signed bis death warrant and your 
irn," cried Uliek, casling her rudely from bim, and 
Irilh a h>ok of intense bate rushing from the cottage. 

Hill first care was to find Phil. Tlie lalier, on see- 
ing him, Hlarted as though a serpent ntoofl in his path. 
" Phil," said Ulick, with a false smile, " elieifr up, 
man alive, you're to be i be iiappy bridegroom after all.** 
'* What aye mane. UUck l)hu — are yott not tUa da- 
atroyer o! my hoy^ ! " 
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" Not at all, Pliil avick. She was only makin' game 
o' me the whole time, (-oiiie, g-ive me a shake o'yoiir 
hand and let me wish ye joy !" 

"Oil, Ulick, this is too good to he true!" 

''It's true enoui^h then. You're the only m«n 
Aileen can ever love. She bid me ask ye to call 
'round in the monn'ngf. Mnvhe 'tis to nnme tliedav 
she wants ye. Troth, Phil, it. is you tluit's the lucky 
mnn so it is — hut it's gettin' late — I nnist Inve ye. 
Good nij»ht. Don't forget to see Aileen in the nioni- 
in'," he added, ns he left Phil's cottnge. 

Soon afterward Phil missed a rlasp knife with 
which he Inid been eating his supper, but ntrer a short 
senrch thought no more of the matter, his very soul 
glowing with renewed delight at the thought of seeing 
his loved one on the morrow. About an hour jifier, 
as he was preparing to retire for the night, it sudden- 
ly occmred to him that he would like to take a walk 
toward Aih^en's cottaji^e. Perchance he should see lier 
shadow on the curtain. No matter; to gaze upoii the 
home that contained her would at least be something. 
So off he started in that direction, a hap|)y. feeling 
pervading his every sense. Arrived within sight of 
her abode he fan(*ied he heard a stifled groan. In- 
spired with a hon-ibie fear he ran wildly forward; an- 
other teirible scream followed — it was the voice ofhis 
Aileen ; with mad desperation he reached the phice 
just in time to see the tigui'e of a man, whom in the 
doubtful liglit he could not recognize, rush from the 
door and disap))ear in the darkness. 

In breathless horror Phil entered. What a sisfht met 
his eyes ! His beloved Aileen lay on the blood-dab- 
bled floor, in the last agony of departing nature. She 
gfaw and evidently recoguized Phil, for, 'nu'd the des- 
perate throes of ebbing life she clutched his hand in 
herSy essaying, bv\t \\\ vvuw^to uvticulate; and with her 
gentle head resting ouVa^^^^^^^'sX^Wx: ^i>iA\\v>$^^^^>i\^\.'\^. 
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All this was so sudden and fearfully unexpected to 
Pliil that he sr^ircely knew 'twas reality, and several 
^f tiie sun'ounding neiufh!)nrs, who iiad been alaroied 
liv the outcrv, ranie hastily in. 

" See,** cried one, "'tis as 1 thought, murder has been 
jomniitted." 

"And here is the knife used by the blood-thirsty 
[nonster, whoever he is,'' said another, as he picked up 
* gory knife from the floor. 

**'l'liat knife is mine," »;nd Phil. 

*' Yours ! " tiiey all exclaimed at once " Then you 
liave murdered iier — let him he secured." 

But Phil needed no securing. Reason, which had 
been dethroned by this unex|>ecte<l blow, had sc^iroely 
jret returned to its scat. Sullenly he sutfei'ed them 
to pinion his arms, and in the same room with the pre- 
cious casket, which once contained his heart's treaisure, 
lie abided the remainder of the nif^ht in a state of 
mental torture, utterly incapable of being rendered in- 
to words. 

The morninor after the awful occurrence a coroner's 
jury was summoned, and the identity of the knife hav- 
ing been proved, added to his own admission, and the 
Fact of his having been seen leaving Aileen's cottage 
the day before being testified to, every circumstance 
tendecf to fix the guilt npon him. A verdict was de- 
livered accordingly. And Phil Melledy stood charged 
Pirith the nuirder of one for whom he would \\iU- 
ingly have shed his Inst drop of bloo<l. 

With a degree (»f efi'rontt*ry consonant with his gen- 
eral character, Ulick Dhu mndeliis nppeanince among 
the spectators who attended the inquiry, and was the 
loudest in his denunciation against the supposed crim- 
inal. 

"Murderer!** cried Phil. ''Friends, beliohl that 
fiend, who, not content with the life's blood of one 
victim, ijoiv comes to triumph \u a ^o\3\iVvii vwNxx^vixt' 
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" What does the villain mean t " exclaimed UlicL 

"Friends,'' solemnly replied Phil, " as I am a living 
man, ^^ there stands Aileen's murderer, Ulick Dhul 
It is not for myself I care, for I would rather die 
than bear about tliis load o' misery. But that he 
should escape with his hands red with the darlings 
blood, it is too much, too much ! " 

"Then, Philip Melledy,'' said the coroner, "you 
deny having committed this crime ? " 

"I do, on my knees.'' 

" I trust, then, you may cause a jury of your 
countrymen to believe so, but for me, 1 have only 
one duty to perform, and circumstances clearly bear 
me out in my assumption — I must send you to trial." 

At this juncture, one of the jurymen, who thought 
he could perceive a meaning in ulick's peculiar, ill- 
concealed glance of savage delight, begged to be heard. 
Keeping his eye steadily on Ulick's face, he said with 
soleninitv : 

'* We have an old tradition here, that if a mur- 
derer lays his right hand upon the breast of his victim, 
declaring that he had no act or part in the deed, 
speaking truly, no results will follow ; but if he 
swears falsely, the dead itself will testify against him, 
for the closed wounds will reopen their mouths, and, to 
the confusion of the guilty one, the stream of life will 
flow once more for a short space. It seems to me 
that this is a case in whicri the ordeal might be ap- 
plied." 

'* For my part," said Phil, " I am willing to abide 
the test." 

" And you ? " said the juror, with a penetrating glance 
at Ulick. 

** I," said the latter, with an attempt at recklessness; 
*' why should I be subjected to such mummery? Who 
/iccuses me ? " 

^^I do," thundered P\\\\-, ^^ ^^^ "^ "clq^ m^^X. m^^^ 
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Ills going through the trial. Myself will point out the 



way." 



oo saying, he approached the lifeless body, and, 
sinking on his knees, laid his right hand reverently 
on the heart, saying : 

" My blessed Aileen, if your spirit lingers near, you 
know, nmvourneen, that this hand would rather let 
my life-blood flow forth than offer you the shadow of 
an injury." 

They waited an instant — all was quiet Meantime 
Ulick, persuading himself that it was but a form, and 
)*et trembling to the very core, advanced. All eyes 
were upon him. 

*' Why do all stare at met" he cried. 

At last, with a tremendous effort, he knelt and at- 
tempted to stretch forth his hand. It seemed glued 
to his side. Starting to his feet again, he cried 
fiercely : 

*' 1 Will not do it Why should I ! " 

** If you're innocent, why should j^ou fear I " said 
Phil.^ 

" Fear," screamed the other. " I fear no one, neither 
dead nor living," said he, suddenly placing his hand 
upon the breast of the dead. 

** See ! see ! " cried Phil ; " the blood mounts up, it 
:)verflo\vs." 

*' It'« a lie," madly exclaimed Ulick. 

But it was no lie. The crimson stream welled up- 
ward, and flowed once more a<lown the breast of fair 
voung Aileen, a nninnur of awe juid surprise break- 
ing from tlie assembled group, while the terrors of 
discovered guilt and d«^spair seized upon Ulick. 

** A blight upon you all," he roanMl. ** It's a plot 
to take my life away, but Til batfle ye after all," has- 
tily drawing a pistol. 

It was iust;intly wrested from\v\\t\, ^^n^vAvA^x^ 
bystanders Hung tlieuidelve.A u\>oii \\\\m \ X^vW. \Sx^ ^^"^^ 
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perate resistance which he made, added to the fearful 
internal agony which he had just endured, caused him 
to break a blood vessel; find in raving delirium tlie 
hardened sinner's soul went to its last account in the 
presence of tliose whom, in his reckless villainy, he 
had expected to destroy. 

Wonder succeeded wonder, and the mystery was 
soon discovered to be no mystery at all, but tlie 
natural instrument in the hands of Providence to con- 
found the guilty. 

As, relapsing into his former listlessness, Phil was 
intently gazing on the body of his beloved, suddenly 
his heart gave one tremendous throb. 

** Hush," he exclaimed, **I thought I heard a sound 
like — Ha! there it is again, a gasp, a gentle sob. 
Look ! her eyelids tremble. Heaven be praised ! She 
lives ! " 

And Phil sank upon his knees; a copious flood of 
tears, the first he had ever shed, relieved his over- 
chargfed feelintrs. 

It was true. She did live; from loss of blood onlv 
had she fainted, and the excessive weakness had thus 
far prolongf^d the insensibility ; none of the stabs had 
reached a vital part, and it was the first effort of na- 
ture to resunie its suspended faculties which had 
caused the blood once more to circulate, just at the in- 
stant which so signally established the guilt of the in- 
tended murderer. 

Aileen rapidly recovered from the effects of her 
wounds, w-ave Phil Melledy her hand, and, profiting by 
the terrible lesson which slie had received, made an 
estimable wife, and for many years she continued to be 
the presiding genius over a numerous and cheerful 
household near the green banks of the Shannon. 
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IT the time I'm spakin' of I was in the sarvice of 
Squire Rackett, one of tlie warmest-liearted gren- 
tlemen within the four seas of Ireland. 'Twas 
he that could make twelve thousand pounds a year fly- 
like dust before a strong wind, and he didn't go abroad 
to spend it, aitlier, like some o' the upstarts, but stopped 
at dome, as every Iiish gentleman who loves his own 
green land ought to do. 

Now, it happenened that Ned Fogarty, a jovinl 
bucko, that could take a glass with the best man in the 
banmy, was the ganger of the district at the time. 
Beuad ! many's the day he got invited to spread his 
legs under Squire Racketl's mahogany. Tlie squire 
always had three hogsheads of poteen at one end of 
the dining-room, which he never paid a penny jooty on, 
bekase he knew Ned Fogarty, the jolly ganger, would 
niver lay an information again, him, on account o' the 
warm welkim he always got at the squire's table. 

But Fogarty was too good a ganger to last long, and 
he soon had to give way to a black-muzzled rogue, one 
Jerry Oronin, from a different parish. Well, one day 
the squire had nearly a score of his fox-huntin' friends 
saited befoie a beautiful-spread table. 

The three hogsheads stood in their owld place at one 
end o' the dining-roorxi, exposed to every eye^ vvUvW 
knivea ao' forka rattled away, a\u\ ^vs»a»<et^ v5v\\^^^ 
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Powdlier o' war ! what should I spy as I looked from 
the dining-room window but Jerry Cionin, the new 
ganger, with a file o' tlie military. " Blue murdher!" 
whispered I to Squire Rackett, " what'll we do at all, 
at all ? There's tlie new gauger an' the red-coats not 
the length of a goat's tail from the hall door. We'll be 
disgraced forever, for there's the three hogsheads stand- 
hi' forninst their very eyes, and besides that, Croniu has 
a nose as sharp as a needle ! " 

** Gentlemen," says the squire, starting up, " we're 
in a doldriim. There stands three hogsheads of poteen, 
and this thieving new gauger has scented it out." The 
words wasn't out of his mouth when we heard a rap 
at the hall door, an', sure enough, there was Cronin 
and his gang. 

** Darby Donovan," says the squire to me, "you 
were always ready-witted an' cute at a scheme. How 
can vou fix these still-lnintersl" 

^* Let them come in an' take pot-luck. Keep thera 
discoorsin' as long as ye can, an' I'll go bail I'll puzzle 
tiie gauger," says I. 

So ill they came by the squire's orders. Now, Jerry 
Cronin was a snarly little si)idher, not much taller 
than a pint-mug. Ilis legs resembled reapin' hooks; 
he'd a head like a fox, and an eye like a ferrit. 

*' I am the new gauger," says he, tryin' to be polite 
an' soft spoken. '^ I au) here in consequence of infor- 
mation wiiicli charges you with having three kegs of 
illicit whisky in your dining-room, an' these must be 
the ones," says he, putting his nose over each cask. 

** So it seems," says the squire, giving me a knowing 
wink. 

I put the thumb of my right hand to the tip of my 
nose behind the ganger's back, while I returned the 
squire's wink an' quietly left the room. 

^^ Gentlemen, dou\ \e\. xXxv'^ "tv\\fe\\\i>^\\Qtv s^joil your 
appetites," said tlie sv:^\x\te, '' l^^X ^^ \\i\x^^>^^^-^v>i^\^ 
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our new gau^er and his body-guard. This is Mr. — , I 
haven't the pleasure of your name." 

" Misther Jeremiah Cronin, Esquire,^ says the little 
ganger, as proud as a paycock. When the introduc- 
tion was over tliey all sat down, glad to be invited by 
tlie squire. 

The officer commanding the sogers was a dashing 
young fellow, that didn't seem to relish the iooty he 
was on. While they were gorging I popped quietly 
into the room. Says I, in a whisper, to the squire: 
** Keep them here till about ten o'clock. Kick up as 
much upro:ir an' siiigin' as you can, and Til be able to 
puzzle the gauger.** 

Before I left the room Cronin rose from the table 
and wint over to fix his gimlet eye on each hogshead. 
After satisfy uig himself that they wor full he sat down 
again. 

" I tell you, gentlemen," says he, '^ I'm no fool ; I 
have my wits about me. I've never been done yet 
Any man that can do me I'll nliake hands with him. 
There's the three casks full o' poteen, and 1 mean to 
have them. That's the chat." 

*' Not if I can prevent it," says I to myself, as I quit- 
ted the room. 

*' I am able to pay the fine ; that's one comfort," 
said the squire. '^So we'll stick to our liquor and 
make a night of it." 

Cronin wasgettin' purty full of liquor and impidence 
as the night wore on, for he drank more than any two 
men at the table. 

"You won't disturb us to-night," siiid the squire, 
" bv reniovinjr these casks " 

1 don't care who's disturbed,'' savs Cronin. '* I ex- 
pect a man with a cart anv niinit ; \w has my orders to 
remove each o' thim hojfsneads this ])h*sse<l niirht." 

At that a few of the fox IuuxX^y^ \\l \\\fc vcv\\\«\^ 
bowld of bim and threatened to XsvV^ \v\tsv wiX %si 
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pitch l»ini into a bog, neck an' crop ; the squire had to 
intercede tor liiiri, or they wouldn't have left the roguo 
a whole rag on his back. 

The young officer got his blood up agin the gauger, 
too. Sav^s lie : 

** I feel there's nothing more degrading to a soldier 
than to be romp'dled to hunt with a still hound like 
this upon such a cursed expedition." 

'* I'll report ye for tlnit, " says Cronin. 

** Yon be hanged ! " says the officer. ** You are an 
unofratefnl cnr, or vou wouldn't behave in such a man- 
ner to a gentlenian who received you with kindness 
and hospitality." 

"Hospitality," says Cronin, ** will never bribe me 
from my jooty." 

The squire had to interfere again, and when peace 
was restored, he whispered to his friends that it was 
my wish for them all to kick up as big an uproar as 
possible. They took the hint and kept at it to their 
heart's content till ten o'clock, when a knock came to 
the door. It was the man Cronin expected with the 
cart to caiTv off the spirits- 

*' All riglit," s;iys Cronin. *^ Now, officer, the cart's 
here. Duty is sacred, so ordher a party of your men 
to remove these casks." 

The poor officer looked mighty confused at Squire 
Rackett, an' the squire looked jist as onaisy at him; 
neither could spake a word. 

At last I broke the silence, rushed into the room, 
and roared out : Now that the cart is hej'e, gentle 
men, we better carry out these empty casks ! " 

** Euipty," cried Cronin, blazin' with liquor and au- 
thority. '' How empty they are. Come, officer, ordher 
yoor min to remove the casks one at a time. You'll 
find them purty heavy." 

**Why, they are empty," says the officer, lookin' 
into the barrels — iox tU^ve wasn't enough in them to 
bring a tear to aft^s. ey^. 
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" You must be drunk," says Cronin. 
''You're II fool," siiys tlie officer; "nnd if you were 
lober I'll make your bones ache tor bringing me on 
ln» fool's eiTttnd." 

' Murrlier alivo ! " savR Cmiiin, after squintin' into 
tlie CHok«, " I'tii done nt last, before my face. \^ bat's 
iffirxe, I'll liH ilisniisseil. 1 could swesir the casks wor 
I when 1 (-nine into this room." 
' Shake hiiiidH, Oroiiin," says I. " For a coiipio of 
sourn n^o 1 iienrd you bniggiii' that you'd shake liandH 
nih the inim ti(Ht would ' do' you, You're iik«en uus- 
tonier, but you'll never see the day you're able to 
measure hniiim wit li Darby Donovan, an' that's myitelf. 
■ Faix, your mother won't be so proud of you alter this 
pigbt. Here'* Cronin's health," says I, lakin' uj) a 
flrtss of Iiqin>r, " an' may he always be as successful 
» h(> is to-nigbt." 
When I dnink tliat toast I thought the copipany 
iild split their Hides laugliin'. 
Cnuiin and Ids gang hud to leave with their linnds 
I empty a» when they came in. 

' I low did you contrive to empty the casks, Darby ! " 
Hivs Squire Itacicett. 
'• By the aid of a long anger," says I. " 1 went down 
the room below us an* bored a hole throngh the 
boords of tlie ceiling. I then ntufTeti i-nongh of paste 
between the ('auks an' the boords to prevent the nld»- 
key from flowin' nbruit th- room. .After ilmt 1 bor<-d 
another bole in tlie caHk ilxelf, an' the bleKsed spiritx 
came gushing out like a WHterfal) into all the big 
buckets I ccuild tintl : then I emptied it into a lot of 
small kegs an' cHrried it off to a safe place in the bog, 
where it now lien bnried. uniil you wisli me to bring 
it back to lifo — on' that's how I puzzled the gauger." 
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i YE mane to say you never visited the Lakes 'o 
^^^^ Killarney ? Then you've niissed the beau- 
tifullest sijrht that's ever blessed the eyes of 
mortal man. Well, to beji^iu my story Beside them 
lakes a good king Hved long ago, when Ireland enjoyed 
her ancient glory, and resembled the picture the poet 
drew of her when he called her 

** First flower of the earthy 
First gem of the sea." 

This king and his wife wor not like the royal rap- 
parees that live nowadays, for tliev loved their sub- 
jects as a fath(M' and mother loves their own childlier. 

Indeed, the poor queen was too good foi* this world, 
and before drawino- lier last breatli she called her an- 
ofel (lautrhter to her bedside. Her heart was centered 
in the young princess, lier only child, an' no wonder, 
for she was as niihl as a Mav-niornin', witli wavv, flaxen 
hair tliat 'ud n^nind wan of a shower o' sunl)ames. 

*^ My darlin' cliild," says the queen, '* in a few 
minutes my eves will be closed foiever. Come close 
to me, my beloved trc^asure; here, jewel, take this 
keepsake; bind up your golden hair with it, and as 
long as you w(^ar it you'll think of your poor dead 
mother, an' say a ])rayer for her." While spakin'them 
words she handed her daughter an emerald gem in the 
shape of a four-leaved shanu'ock, with a goold pin and 
a clasp to fasten it. 
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** Don't lose it, acliorra, for your life," slie said ; 
" never allow any o' your sex to get possession of it, 
for it contains a charm, and while ye wear it in your 
hair no one can ever harm ye ; but if it shouhi be 
ever taken from ye by any womankind, she that 
would take it could torment and destroy ye, and if she 
had the face of a witch you'd have to take her appear- 
ance an she'd have power to take yours, while she wore 
the magical four-leaved shamrock." 

When the queen was dead, one lady of the coort, 
who had a mighty homely-lookin' daughter— troth, if 
she stared at a body tliere was about as nuich expres- 
sion in her gaze as there is in tlie face of an eight-day 
clock; but no matter. Her motlier ])urtindea to be 
very loviii' to the young princess, an' spoke so tender- 
ly of the kingr's loss, when lo! and behowld ye! a 
year had hardly ))assed before liis Majesty maoe the 
cunnin'owld dame liis wife. At the first dinner they all 
took tojrether the new queen gave wine to the princess 
an' wather to her own dauj^hter. At the next dinner 
she gave them both wine, but the third time the i>oor 
princess had to put up with water. An' before long 
the thievin' owld queen, by schamin' an' lyin', turned 
the king entirely a^^aiust his own dau;:hter, an' when- 
ever there was a big party she was iorbi<lden to join 
in it, for fear the young nobles an' princess would 
dance oftener with her than with her step-sister. 

The iK>or princess spent a dale of lier time in her 
own room, but when the weather was fine she'd some- 
times walk out an' sit under the trees in the park. One 
day, while she was watchin' some swans sailin' about in 
the fountain, with her favorite wolf-dog by her side, 
she heard some one call her by name. She turned in 
the direction of the voice, and was suqirised to see a 
brave voung prince, belongin' to another province, who 
had often axed her for his bride. 

All the blood in her veins rushed to her face when 
be spoke to her. 
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To make a long story short, after a short discourse 
he follied her to the palace, where he paid his re- 
spects to her father and asked for her hand in marriage; 
his presence an' tine language was so plazin' that the 
king gave his consent. 

This action o' the king med the owld step-mother 
as mad as a hatter. Yis, an' lier ugly daugliter, too. 

The princess was play in' on a harp in the summer- 
house about three days before the time fixed for her 
weddin' ; her only companion was her step-sister, who 
purtinded to love the ground the princess walked on, 
while in her deceitful heart slie wished the princess 
was buried in tlie waters o' the Poul-a-Dhoul. It hap- 
pened to be a warm evening, an' the princess went for 
a refreshing stroll along the shore o' the lakes. Her 
ugly step-sister was with her to see that no accident 
should happen. 

Well, thev hadn't walked much more than a mile 
before they reached a big round-tower which stood 
close to the water's edge. Night was conn'n' purty 
fast. Ye could ketch a glimpse o' the moon an' round- 
tower reflected in the lake. Suddenly the ugly step- 
sister thought it was high time to obey some private 
instructions her mother gave her. So, what did she 
do but grab the J'oung ])rinces8 by the goolden hair 
an' dhruv her bnck with all lier strength against 
I the tower. She then grated her teeih together an 
screeched, in a voice more like a sarpint than a 
Christian : 

" Loose that emerald jewel — that fonr-leaved sham- 
rock from your hair — orive it to me tliis niiin't, or 111 
dash ye from where ye stand on to the rocks in the 
wather below." 

The poor princess begged an' prayed for mercv, for- 
gettin'that when she had the four-leaved shamrock no 
one could harm her. So, in the height of her alarai, 
fihe unclasped the jewel an' fastened it in the hair of 
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her murderin' step-sister. Well, begorra, in the wink- 
' of an eye the appearance of both wor changed like 
uagic. 

The fair princess got tlie ugly look of her step-sister, 
while the step-sister got the beautiful face an' goolden 
'lair of the prinfOBs. 

" Now gwear that you'll never tell any humnn bein', 
tonng or owld, what has happened, or Til make ye 
pood for the fislies in the lakes. 

So, to save her life, tlie princess took the oath. Aa 
Jiey returned to the palace the ptep-sisler looked as 
nantiful an tlie lily an' tlie rose, while the face o' the 
Jjrinctsa was ugly eiioug-ii to frighten the cntwa out 
f a corn-field, but their dispositions niver clianged at 
ill, at all. 

No livin' crature could see the change in them, 
barrin' llie wolf-dog o' the princess, an' he, [loor baste, 
could never be coaxed to like the falwe 8tep-»i«»ler, no 
matter how she patted an' smithered him. 

On the eve o' the weddin' day the young prince be- 

;Bn to look ndghty puzzled nii' nnnitveil hy llie con- 

rary temper and coorse language of his inteiuled wife ; 

■ail' as the night wore on lie seemed to take far more 

■inlerest in tlie poor, ugly sister, for her kind smile an' 

{cheerful word, so gentle an' simple, chnnned evBry 

Even the king grew as fond of her aa if ehe was 

hit* own daughter. 

While Walking through the grove that night the 
|kii)g was overtook bv >i little boy that was employed 
|ftbout the gardeiiH o' the piihire. 

" I ax ver majtsty'd pardon." wiid he, " but I couldn't 

Ihelp tellin' ye what 1 beerd the sister of I he princeM 

l.tay to the wnlf-dog last niglit when she tliought ever}' 

wan was nhn-p. She went out itito the garden, an' I 

thought il so qiiare that 1 crept after lier in the shade 

till nhe went into the summer-lmuse nn' iHibbed an' 

cried M if ber tcndber heart would break. 
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*' * Ah, my poor, faithful wolf-dog,* says she. * Little 
does my father, or the prince, that should be my hus- 
band, know what my wicked step-sister did to me — 
how she threatened to drown me — till I was forced at 
last to take the charmed four-leaved shamrock from my i 
hair, and clasp it on her own, and how our appear- 
ances were changed from that moment. 

" *Oc.hone,' she went on. 'The prince little dreams 
that she he intends to marry is not the princess of his 
heart, but the wicked daughter of a cruel mother. 

*' ' I am bound by a solemn oath not to reveal tliis 
treachery to any mortal being, but if I didn't speak 
out, my heart would break entirely, and that is why 
Fm telling you,' says she to the wolf-dog; 'for you're 
the truest friend I have.' " 

" An' then, your majesty, she cried so bitterly that 
the tears rovvfed down her cheeks for all the world 
like a strame o' wather coorsin' over the white pebbles 
in the glen below. " 

** Troth, I hadn't a dhry eye in my own head, but 
for fear she should ketch me listeniu' I kep' as still as 
a mouse, an' niver stirred from my hidin' place till 
I s})ied her goin' up the gravel walk and into the 
castle." 

*' Don't whisper a word o' this to any one, at yonr 
peril," says the king to the boy, ** an' I'll reward ye 
well for your diskivery." 

The king then went in an' requested the intended 
bridegroom and the princess to come into his own 
)rivate room, an' there, while all wor' wondering what 
le had to say, he asked the intended bride if she wore 
an emerald jewel, shaped like a four-leaved shamrock, 
in her hair. 

Faix, she reddened up to the two eyes ; her face 
was like the sinkin' sun. She didn't attempt to deny 
it, for she twigged the eye o' the prince fixed on tlie 
g-Jistenin' gem. 
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"Will ye be 80 kin'l as to let all the company look 

it t " says the king. 

Bedad, she was alVaiil to look crooked when the 
ang ((poke. " Oblige nie now, ma'am," said he, " by 
ipening the clasp." 

" I don't know how," says she. 

" Perhapfi, nindani," said he to his own daughter, 

yon can optn it," 

" Oh, ye forenworn, ugly creature," said the false 
iride, ' ' are yo not afeerd to break your solemn 
athf 

"Slifa broke no oath," said tlie king. "She told Iim" 
loiirnftil tttory to her fond and tniHty wolf-dog in tim 
uinnici'-house htHt night, and he that overheard it told 
; to me." 

" Dear daughter," says he to the princess, " open 
be rinsp." 

" Not while I have life or strength ! " scrceclied the 
llse bride, darting like a wild htista at the prlnce»a. 

At that the king beckniietl for three of die guards, 
tid iliey found it no HHey taak to howld her while the 
rincess loosened the t^hisp. 

liegorrii. tlie next niinit she wan agly as sin, while 
le beautiful color and sweet tuytures returned to the 
iIp princess. 

The wicked girl an' her crafty mother war bound 
Rnd an' fut an' haniKlied by the king from Ireland. 

The nifltriage o' the prince and princess wan cele- 
rated witlimil delay- An' while they lived they never 
irgot to bless the Jay they (jot back the Four-Leaved 
ibamrock. 




"On tli(! higli cliR from which he sprang, now deemed t 

BacroH place, 
The prints Inft liy tlie horse's hoofs are pluiii for nil to trace; 

And still the stone where he iilit. whoever likes may view, 
And see the ai^ns and tokens there, that prove the etorv true." 
T. D. Sullivan. 

fidf^tjjjsnY ia it called tlie Priest's Leap? I'll trv and 

1^^ make it plain to you, in a vei-y few words, for 

I'm not. over-fond myself of listening to a 

Jong-winded story. Tlie prints of the horse's hoofa on 
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the liigh cliff, and the pmovps »niik by his knet-s in 
the uttme bflow ir, are wt-ll-kiioviii hind intirks, ihHt 
all the wiiterit of tUti iiilglity Arhuilii: chii never wnnh 
away. Liku the iimni-nrroimd-tiiwera of our heaiitihil 
BeH-girr i«lHiHl, thuy will be |i<)iiiierl out to the curious 
8lrHii;rer for (reiienuioim yet to come. 

It hHjipeiied in the penal <lny», when the life of the 
Sofjipirtli Arooii wasn't worth a (<iii;;le honr's piireliawe. 
The wily forfijjiiers, wlio for centuries liiid phuiilered 
till! land and tried to uile it, tlioiiglil the xiiiipleitt way 
to create a natioi) of contented slaves woidd he to 
strike down llie Hhepherd of the Hoik, for whenever 
itieknesrt criiptited the threslmltl of llie impoverished, 
whom had they m look to but the SojrjrHrtli t Who 
brought food to the hungrv and coMdint iti the »ore- 
Jiearled, if it wann't the bogfjarlh * WIh> lit np the 
dark road bevond the grave witli the snn ray of hope, 
but the people's own So^ffarth xVnioii f 

Well, the keen-eyed tihlnisters, seeing and knowinj 
all this, lost little tinu! in taking advantage uf it, 
in the language of Duvin : 

'■ Tbey bribed the flock, they brilwd the son, 

Tu wll the prieKt und roh the Hire; 

Tliitir dogt wtrv lAiif^hl alike U> run 

U{K)i) thf RCL-nl ot wolf itiid frinr." 

Tf yon will but take nne glance nt a tnore i 

puriod of our country's history you'll learn that, i, 

the hivader first put the print of hi« iron foot ujiort 

f^reen valleys, the native islanders were faniedl 
earning and valor, and when the choice was oS^ 
tliut they should adopt the religion of the Hpoiltf 
have the hatred of a (Kiwerful enemy, the offer wW 
jected whli scorn, and this was the attswer Bent T 
by the big-hearted Irish prince: 

" Tell the Saxon robber he baa my castles, my 1 
lands, my cattle, and my coffers. Let him at least 
leuve me my faith and my liberty. They are all 1 1 
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now possessed of; from God I have received them 
and to God alone will I yield them up." 

But to return to my subject, which is of a more re- 
cent date — indeed, no longer ago than the last century. 
At tliis unhappy period the penal laws were in full swing. 

The chapels of the people were closed by govern- 
ment proclamation; convents and monasteries were 
suppressed ; blood-money was offered in large sums for 
the capture of bishops, priests, and monks, and large 
rewards were paid to spies and informers. The priest 
hunters, as they were called at the time, were abroad, 
both foot and dragoon. The people were disarmed, 
according to law ; domiciliary visits in quest of the 
Soggarth were made at all hours. Many of the clergy 
escaped to foreign lands, and many took to the moun- 
tains and caverns to elude the blood-hounds of the gov- 
ernment. But the people, having found out the places 
where their beloved clergy were forced to take refuge, 
flocked from all directions to congregate in the lone- 
some glen, the gloomy cave, or the mountain top, on 
Sundnys and festivals, to attend Mass and w^orship 
their Maker in spite of the proclamation. 

One Sunday morning, shortly after the end of de- 
votions in a certain sea-side cave, the faithful flock 
having separated and returned to their several abodes, 
it hai)pened that the old priest, who was a man of 
apostolic piety, had barely time to unrobe and pack 
his saddle-bjigs when he was hastily summoned to the 
bedside of a dying man in a cabin not three miles 
away from the headland from which he afterward 
took the wonderful leap. He arrived just in time to 
administer the last rites of religion to the poor man, 
who was near the end of his earthly pilgrimage, and 
was once more in his saddle when he found himself 
suddenly surrounded by about a dozen of his anxious 
flock with pale fiices and sorrowful voices beseeching 
biax with tears in their eyes to save himself. 
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" YoaVe not a tuinit. tct Rpare, Father, jewel," cried 
one. " The priest hunters aru on the Huirit. They 
got wind o' your presence tins morning in tlie cave 
behtw, and they're scdurin' tlie coiintrv in search o' ye. 
Thin blessed uilnit tlieyVe ^aUopiii' like mad up the 
tiioiintain pass. Hitnie iniinlhLM'iii' iufurmer has eowld 
the pass on you and put tliein on your track. Th«y 
hnvu swordK nnd gn»», and are pantiu' like bhiodhouuds 
for vour life. liark ! d'ye hear that ? 'Tia the xound 
o' their lioi-ses' hoofn. Fly, Father, for your life, an' 
may tlie lilessin' of Iltinven attend and guard you, our 
own Sogyartli Arooii ! " 

Krtw, what was the priest to do? He had either to 
turn back and uicctt the bloodthirsty dragoons, or face 
the clitTrt aiui he dashed to pieces. It was certain 
deiith, wliifltever way he rode. 

Hirt mind wax niadt' up in an instant, and turning 
to bis beloved tloL-k wirh upraised hands lie invoked 
Heaven to bless tht-in, then, putting spurs into his 
horse's tlatiks, he invpared to start for the cliffs, when 
snddi-nly liu chnnged his mind, as it seemed, checked 
the horse, aud turning in his saddle, addressed a few 
wonis to bis devoted followers: 

"Qod bluss you al), my dnar friends; in my haste 
I had almost departed without a wonl to express my 
p-atitude for the undying love you have always 
shown me." 

" lie not alarmed on my account. I would have 
stood by you to the last, but Heaven ordains it 
olJH'rwise. Farewell, my loving friends, and if I 
should hapjwn to lose uiy lift*, let it console you when 
you remember it was in a good cause, and it will be 
to your credit and glory when you reflect, to know 
that the old faith bums as ntire and bright to-day in 
our persecuted land as it did when St Palrii-k firat 
lig!ili-d th(' torch of Christianity on the Hill of Tara." 

* iimd him» mid sfutre uur own Soggurtlif lUQQUg' 
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shouted his little flock ; but before the echo of their 
voi'jes had ceased, the quick eye of their wliite-haired 
pastor caught sight, for the first time, of the troop of 
priest-hunters riding pell-mell from behind a small 
plantation that skirted the road, about half a mile 
from where he stood. 

**Ochone, wirrasthrue, 'tis too late, too late; our 
darling Soggarth is doomed," cried the little band. 

" Look to your own safety, my loving friends," 
said the noble-hearted priest. " Kemember that if 
you are known to have warned me of their approach, 
you will be compelled to seal your fidelity to me with 
your lives. You have wives and children to protect 
I am alone ; leave me to meet my fate. Your un- 
selfish devotion inspires me with hope. So, once 
more, my dear fiiends, farewell! Return to your 
homes, and at your devotions offer up a heartfelt 
prayer for your j)ast6r and the success of the glorious 
old cause of faith and fatherland." 

In a moment after the grand old Soggarth was 
riding toward the cliff; it was death before him and 
death behind. Yet he heeded not, but n^de straight 
on. Volley after volley from the guns of the priest- 
hunters was fired after him. Whiz, whiz, went the 
bullets like hailstones, whistling around his venerable 
head. He was still unharmed, and still rode onward. 
Before reacliing the cliff he turned, and saw his 
blood-thirsty pursuers not fifty yards behind him. 

** Ha, ha," laughed the leader of the troop, "the 
priestly rebel is in the toils at last. We'll have him 
now, dead or alive." 

The old priest saw at a glance he had no mercy to 
expect from his foes. So he took from the inside 
pocket of his coat the pyx with its sacred contents, 
which he had carried from the cavern that morning 
before attending the sick call. 

On reaching the cliff he held aloft the blessed 
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slirine, and, as he stood on tho brink of eternity, 
offered up a fervent prayer. Still the bullets were 
dropping 'round him as thick as snow flakes ; his 
hunters yelled with delight, but their exultation was 
very soon cut short by a miracle which baffles all de- 
scription. The lior«e, with its saintly rider^ after 
bounding over the ch'ff, was seen by his pursuers 
suspended in the air. 

On nearing the cliff, the wonder-stricken olood- 
hunters, on their prancing steeds, were »nell bound. 
As they beheld what they supposed to be the spectral 
forms of the horse and its rider in the air, far above 
the level of the cliff, for a njoment the troops stood as 
niotionh'Ss as statues. On recovering their senses, 
the \isiou of the white-haired priest was no longer to 
be seen. 

The dragoons were obli«fed to return from the hunt 
with empty hands However, it is a fact that the 
good priest was seen shortly after by many of his 
flock, for, through tne interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, he miraculously survived the fall, and rode 
awav safe and sounchtrom the snares (»f his enemies. 
And the stranger who wishes to prove the truth of the 
story can sati>fy himself by going to the seashore, 
where he may see the stone and examine the marks. 

May feci and count each notch and linc^ may measure, if he 

please, 
The dint made by the horse's head, the grooves sunk by his 

kneea. 
And place hi8 fingers in the holes — for there they are to-day — 
Made by the fingers of the priest who leaped across the bay. 
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